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PREFACE 


“ 

The origio of Hinduism U a mystery. Here is an attempt to 
throw some light on that problem; but I must tell you frankly 
that this was not originally meant to be an attempt in that direction. 
1 only intended to deal with the symbols on the ancient Indian 
punch-marked coins and seals; and while doing so. I determined 
to concern myself with fads only, and not with the opinions of 
any scholars howsoever eminent. AmUia PhU, $ed magis amca 
Vintas. I have naturally taken some liberty to criticise some 
very eminent scholars, but that is ^only to point out the incon¬ 
clusiveness of their hypotheses, which are often looked upon by an 
average reader as established facts. But criticism does not mean 
any lack of reverence for them. Far from it 1 Criticism needs 
often be levelled against the arguments of those brilliant writers 
who have swayed the opinion of the world by their powerful pen. 
Those, who cannot convince anybody but themselves, need not 
be wrangled with; but those clever UtUtatturs, whose arguments, 
wrong as they are, are difficult to refute, certainly deserve our 
careful attention. We criticise them most whom we honour most 1 
If my critical attention has, perhaps, led me to some wonder- 
ful vistas of the bygone age, it is not all my fault, I was enabled 
to discover what I had never dreamt of, $0 that I cannot hold 
myself responsible for many of the discoveries I have made. 
But, certainly, I hold myself responsible for the many mistakes, 

I have committed especially in the first half of the book, when I 
almost experimented with proof-correction : I confess, I did not 
probably pay the necessary attention to it, because, perhaps, I 
could not, on account of some ineviuble occurrence in my life. 

I may also note that I could not always get Greek letters, and that 
while transcribing Greek names, I have, on a few occasions, 
indicated accents by long vowels, so that the reader, In search of 
an Indian equivalent, might be benefited. As regards Sanskrit 
diacritical marks, I have followed the system that is used in the 
Epigrapbia Indica and other publications of the Atcbaeological 
Department of India. 

“Somebody ought to tell the truth about the Bible”, said 
Ingersoll. I must say “Somebody ought to tell the truth about 
the Vedas, the Upanishads and the BhagaVad-^tS, about the 
Qoran, the Hsdith, and the Sunna, about the Zend Avesta and the 
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Saddar, about the YtJ-kung, the Shu-king and the ShUkmg, etc.,““ 
in fact about every aacred book, tliat has served a$ a bnke on the 
progress of humanity, or hae become a fruitful source of supersti¬ 
tious mean mindednessa or else has turned into a veritable ocean 
of misery and l>loodshcd/' In most of the religions, including 
the Babylonian, Assyrian, Greek, Eoman, and Celtic religions, 
Judaism,^ Christianity,’ Islam, Hinduism, etc., God is repre¬ 
sented as a War-Lord. And yet, their respective followers enthuse 
over the noble and spiritual aspect of their religion, and seldom 
anybody but a frankly arrogant imperialist like Napoleon (or his 
Nasi follower) has the courage to confess the mterdependenee 
of autocracy and religion“Religion associatce with Jieavcn 
an idea of equality, which prevents thb poor frojn msssncrlng the 
rich. Religion has the same sort of value as v.'iccination, It 
gratilies our taste for the miraculous....Society cannot exist with¬ 
out inequality of property; but this latter cannot exist without 
religion. One who is dying of hunger when the man next to him 
is feasting on dainties can only be sustained by a belief in a higher 
power, and by the conviction that in another world there will be 
a different distribution of goods.’** “Should the heavens fall down 
on us, we ahall hold them off with the points of our lances/’* 

Almost every Indian patriot has been eloquent over the spiri¬ 
tual excellence of our ancient legacy. Indeed, as Mr. M. N. Roy 
points out, the materialism of the western civilisation and the 
spiritualism of the eastern culture have become “the favourite 
shibboleths of the Indian nationalist ideology. While harping on 
this theme ad nauztam, none takes the pain of proving the conten¬ 
tion. It is regarded simply as sn axiomatic truth, which becomes 
all the more categorical, the more it is asserted dogmatically, and 
proclaimed loudly/’* He then proceeds to prove that “what is 
claimed to be the “special genius” of Indian culture, is not special 
at all; that spiritualism, that is. the religious form of thought 
characterises human ideology everywhere in a certain stage of social 
evolution”/ and that “Practically in all the lands of ancient 
civilisation—Egypt, Assyria, India, Persia, Rome,—the sacerdotal 
monopoly of spiritual life prevented the quest for natural 
knowledge.”'' With his wonderful penetration and acuteness of 

1. ERE.Xir.691f. 

2. J. E. Renuburj, Tkt BMt (New York, 1903), p. 3S6 i.\ 336} etc. 
WicocM (he iQtcretlieg retulCi of thU belief quoted la thit brIllUflC book, m 
well at lA Jawahathl Nebru, GiimPitl d World History (1939), p. 228 f.H46j eoj. 

3. I.Nehru, I.C..P.391. 4. Ibid. 5. MaimaUsm,p.7. 

6. Ibid. p. 7-8 7. Ibid, p, 39-40. 
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mind, th 2 ^cmin«m author has also shown that for the most part 
the ‘ Hindu philosophy is, strictly speaking, theology*',^ It fa only 
sought to prove here there is hardly anything original in the 
whole gamut of Hindu theology, and, therefore, In the spiritual 
speciality of our race. Almost all our gods and goddesses are 
found in the religions of those, whom we have not been alow to 
recognize as barbarians, AnSryas or Mlechchhaa. We have often 
denounced those very customs and usages among the jungle tribes, 
which we find in the books we revere, Fruitless has, indeed, been 
Roy's admonition like a cry in the wilderness See your picture 
in others ; bear your voice echoed by others, and you will know 
yourself,'’* And his book, Matmalismt which deserves to be a 
text'book of philosophy in'all Indian Universities, has been left 
uncared for, in favour of many uncritical and pseudo-scientific 
books on philosophy. 

But somebody must come out from academic circle to tell the 
truth and shame the devil. I have tried to do my little bit in the 
field of religion, and added to the proof he has brought forth in 
support of hia contention that all talk of spiritualism is only a relic 
of primitive irrationalism. But there is a crying need for a student 
of philosophy, belonging to some University, who will try to 
modify the utterances of that most eloquent class of preachers, 
which { often without an adequate knowledge of Sanskrit texts ) 
goes on incessantly telling the world of the glories of ancient 
philosophies of India, For such an attempt, a deep knowledge of 
the phUoaophies of ancient Bgypt, Mesopotamia, Syria<PsLestine, 
Greece, etc.,^so far as they can be studied from the literary and 
monumental evidence at our disposal,—Hs a desideratum. 

When this thesis was near completion, I read ao English 
synopsis’of a French translation of a lecture, said to have been 
delivered by Prof. Hrozny in the Czech language after the con¬ 
quest of his country by Herr Hitler. Prof, Hrozny is already 
known to the learned world as the decipherer of the Hittite script. 
But the author of that synopsis spoke there of hia latest discoveries 
as a * miracle of Czech science*, for it concerned no less a difBcult 
problem than the decipherment of the script of Mohenjodaro, 
Hrozny has declared that the language of the authors of the Indus 
valley civilisation was Hittite. tl find in this a corroboration of 
my belief, that they used a language akin to, though not probably 
identical with, the Vedic Sanskrit. The evidence in support of 
my belief,—that, briefly, the light-coloured, brachy-cephalic 


Ibid, p, 4$. 


2. Ibid, p, 22. S. I. H, Q., Dec, 1S40, XVI, 683 f. 
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Aftneooid el^ent> ivbich may hava, perhaps, originated in 
Anatolia,' which was represented by the Sumerfone ol the Uruk 
period, Ae Hittites, the Phrygians (?), together with their branch 
the Armenians,’^nd which is still found '*in Armenia, the Levant, 
Mesopotamia, and Southern Arabia'which has its congeners 
among the Alpinic Tadjiks and the Galchas, and the Alpines in 
general, migrated towards the Indus valley, intermixed with an 
ovemhehning element of the dolicho-cephalic, brunet, Ibero- 
Dravidians or Mediterraneans, these latter overflowing all the 
regiona to their south, east, and south*east,—is given in tlte follow¬ 
ing pages. But when I spoke approvingly of Prof, Hrozny's 
discovery to an esteemed friend of mine, he merely observed :— 
‘‘Yes, and so many others have also deciphered the Mohenjo-daro 
script I” I felt almost mortified at the sceptic sarcasm of this 
remark, but it was not long after, that I chanced upon the following 
passage r— "Before the war (of 1914) no one would have thought 
of connecting them (^the Hittites) with Aryans, Yet this was 
precisely the result to which the decipherment of the first 
eubstantial body of Hlttite texts written in an intelligible script 
(cuneiform) led Professor Hrozny, Rumours of his discoveries 
leapt political frontiers and even amid the din of battle aroused 
lively controversy. His conclusions were at first received with 
scepticism and it now appears that the solution of the problem is 
by no means so simple as he thought.”* And yet it is recognized 
on all hands that he has correctly deciphered the Hittite tablets 
of Boghaz Keui, and that these Cappadocian Hittites certainly 
belonged to the so-'Called Aryan or Indo-European race, I am 
afraid, this time also, and, with a remarkable coincidence of like 
circumstances, Prof, Hrosny will, in the main, prove correct, 

There exists besides the (now) well-known cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions another less intelligible group in the hieroglyphics, also 
definitely assignable to the Hittites. As late as 1929, Krozny 
admined hie failure in deciphering it, but thereafter, after an 
intensive study he claims some success"The hieroglyphic, 
Hittite, we have succeeded in deciphering in these last years, and 

1. H. 1, Pleute, Thi Ratn ^ Matrkifrd, p. 19-20, 4S-46, 68*70, 

2. Ibid. Infrt, p. 19,23, etc,? Child®, p. 267. 

3 . ^nOutHa$^ Modern S^nowledgt, p. 442 , The »o.csU«d Aryaa, » term 
to ba rMtricied.to the rndo-lnaiaee oaly, mthe li|ht of our precenc knowledge, 
w«e. M doubt, more of a Meditemaeao thaa sa Arnsaold and wue oot rscUliy 
much diflereot from as avenge Sera ice in the neighbouring regloar. 

4. Childe, p. 21 ? read eep.. E. B., XI, 602, ii. 
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m establishing that with these hieroglyphics another Hittite 
language was written, different from the cuneiform Hittite deci¬ 
phered by US during the first world war. These two Hittite 
lao^ages are both of Indo-European origin, but different from one 
another. This discovery of the Hittite hieroglyphics led him 
to. h:a last and moat striking discovery, tlie interpretation of the 
Ind^ Seals''. His opinion may best be expressed in his own 
words r— On the whole it may be said that the Proto-Hindu' 
writing IS m part derived from the hieroglyphic Hittite writing ; 
but on the way the hieroglyphic Hittite signs have been modified, 
and that noubly. A great number of hieroglyphic Hittite signs 
are lacking in: the Proto-HIndu writings.The conclusion that 
he ultimately draws is i—“These inscriptions show that the Proto- 
Hindu population of tlie Indus basin was very mixed, that it in¬ 
cluded the following elements: first, the hieroglyphic Hittitea, 
next ft nou-Indo-Buropean clement, Subaraean* or Khurrisb, nnd 
finally, perhaps, also Cassites* Or Elamites....The dominant 
stratum of this mixed population was composed as our inscriptions 
show—of the Indo-European coDquerors, the hierofflvohic 
Hittites.''* 

This thesis was submitted a year ago for the Ph.D, of the 
University of Calcutta. I have just now learnt that it has un¬ 
deservedly received the covetted crown of raarlyrdom at the hands 
of its examiners, Prof. K. A. Niiakanta Sastri, m.a., Dr. R. C. 
Mujumdar, the then occupant of the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University of Dacca, and the late, revered Dr. V. $. Sukhthankar, 
whose sudden demise is as shocking as it is painful to all true 
lovers of sneient Indian literature. My book may be aaid to bristle 
with quotations, and naturally it could not come up to the standard, 
which the learned South Indian Sastri sets up in the following 
lines * It is a common experience that it is only the untrained 
beginner that bugs his authorities close,and fails to depart from them 
even by a palm’s breadth, and wants to encumber Ws thesis with 
any number of footnotes and references to the sources. This is 
because he has not yet had enough practice in using his imagina¬ 
tion to get behind the sources and seek and expound the underlying 
situations reflected in them. But the mere trained the student 
becomes, the greater becomes his tendency to set himself free 

from the limitations of bis sources.he indulges in an act of 

creative imagination.he appreciates the value of the sources 


1. I, H. Q., Dec. 1940, XVI. 684-5. 

9. lafri, p.220. 4 . IMC. p.236. 


2. Ibid. p. 685. 

5. I.H.Q„Dec, 1940, p. 687. 
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more intimately, and therefore imagines with reference to them in 

a manner that seems to be almost independent of the sources. 

And an actual historical construction is an act imagination^ which 
is, if not altogether, at least very largely independent of the 
authorities/’* 

And he adds a parallel: So it is in literary criticism also. 
For,—I defend him—-is not history a science of crillcistn ? In such 
a predicament, I oin only hope to seek shelter behind another 
noteworthy dictum of this leanied professor:—‘"J'he principles 

of interpretation.change from generation to generation/'* 

But to a man, who criticises Dr. J. B. Bury’s view of history as a 
science, without trying to understand it,* one can at best recom¬ 
mend Prof. F. J- C. Hearnshaw’s Illuminating obaeevacions in 
An Outline of Modern Knowledge, p, VM. Prof. Nilakanca Sastri 
has cudgelled Prof. Harold Laski for having forgotten, in two of 
his bocks, Saatri’s view "that in an historical argument, what 
matters is the contemporary man’s view of the course of events, 
not ours."* 

If examiners arc to be real judges, they should not influence 
each other, I am authoritatively informed by the Controller of 
Examinations of the Calcutta University that the examiners sub¬ 
mitted a "joint report”, In such a esse, the will of the strongest 
is bound to prevail; but 1 have no desire whatever to suggest that 
this unanimous decision is ultra ofrer. Only, I may point out the 
possibility of some weak-willed examiner being made a human 
scape-goat. 

The writer*is perfectly aware of the opposition this thesis may 
meet. Already a certain MahSmahopSdhySya has privately given 
his verdict about it that this thesis leads us nowhere, A sugges¬ 
tion here or a hint there does require further proof or elucidation, 
But that is no justification for the total rejection of a work of this 
nature. The author himself is aware that be \a$ not done justice 
to hia theme, for to do so means that he should convert each 
single chapter into a separate book; but this is an impossibility 
for the present not only on account of other preoccupations, but, 
and mainly, on account of the lack of adequate equipment in war 
times.* 

1, K. A, NjlokantaSsftrj, BisiorUol in RdaiioH to ProUmi Sfiwh 
Indian Ffuiory, p. 

3. Ibid,p. S. 3. Ibid. p. 10. 4. Ibid. 

5. Ai my frJeod Mr. S. N. Roy pointt out, th«re j» aJre«dy » whole bcN>k, 

* Fltaea—Brthmtn *, ( 0 , ) on ao appep(nx in ibii book, 
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The conceptiOD that ‘East is East and West is West’ is so 
deep-rooted in our mind, that we refuse to face the fact of a com¬ 
mon orjgm, and nearly all attempts, seeking to esublish such an 
origin have been scoffed at by those who secretly cherish a pride 
m their level-headedneas. Even Elliot Smith bal to complain of 
such jeering complacency> M. C. F. Dupuis (I742-:809) 
seeking a common substratum for all religions in his Oneines * 
Icus Us Culies ou Religicn UnsvgrsslU (1794), with all the dis- 
advantages of a pioneer, could easily be neglected, and his attempt 
of ffiducing everything, even tl^e person of Christ to solar 
myth could be characterised as a rash generalisation. But then, 
If the truth is partially misunderstood on account of a pioneer's 
exuberance of fancy, that is no reason why it should be totally 
disregarded. Besides the life of Christ is now acknowledged 
on all hands to be brgely a fabrication based on solar myth. 
Another attempt on the same lines to show that all ancient divi¬ 
nities are originally connected with the sun, or are to be derived 
from him, is contained in M. Charles Autran'a Mithra, Zoroastra 
at laprehisioira Aryenna du Christanisma (Paris, 1935), against which 
also, some harsh criticism was the answer of a hard-headed critic » 
About MitbraUm. M, Autran concluded"Bref, Ton constate 
dh 1 Asic Mineure, oCi U Mithriaciame diait depuia longtempi 
pratiqu4 et d'oxl il a rayonn4 juaque dans I’Occident remain , utia 
union mUm e/itra Us mysi^es da Mithra et caux da la Grande 
M^a.’ He points out that Herodotus informs us “en effet, que 
Mitra est le nom qu'ils dennent d la granda Diessa-Mhe qui, wus 
le nom d'Alilat chez les Arabes, d’Aphrodite ches des Hellines 
de Mylitta chez les Assyriens, preside i la f^ondit4 universelle."* 
Ide produces not a little evidence to show that “Comme le Cr^d 
Dtewd’asieavec Cybile, Cybibe, ou MS, ou mfime avec 

H^a dans Homirc, le Mithra asiano-mdditerran^en forme avec 
AnShita un couple auasi etroitemem solidaire quo le dieu de 
laziliKayaavecaaparWre. De mSroe Mithra avec Cybile ou la 
Magna mater sur les monuments de I’empirc gr^coiromain.’’^ 
He draws attention to the wide prevalence of the cult in the 
Levant, Iraq," Iran, India, etc., connecting ^iva fnnatra with 
Zaus Triopas^ Tramila ox Tremila with Dramilas, etc. Hig 


*• Tka Mifytum ^ Barlf CuUure, p. 4. 

2. Rev. C. C. Mixtiodele, The Riltgiefu Ihg Jforli, p. B. 
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quotation from G. Maspero is worth quotiog in full, in spite of 
its beinf against our general hypothesis about the trend of the 
migration of civili$ation:-“En fait,.. J’Awrtw (c*c$t*i*dirc Phoen-M 
cst une forme dargie de PwjrU, d'ou P^n-i vicux nom 

'national' que lea Phainikes devaient k leur patrie premiere et qui 
les suivit k travera leurs migrations. Or, il se trouve que ce sont 
precladment ces dcheiles de I’Ocdan indien-Mer Rouge que lea 
monumenta ^gyptiens les plus anciens d^nommaient la ‘region dcs 
c'est-^dirc des Prmi, PhoiniAes. Les Pluiniciena du 
golfc perslque transfcrCxent le nom de Phcnicic cix fiyrie, les 
PhcnicienB de Syrie le men6rcirt en Afriquc, He tliem 

shows how KSla and Kali (Kum2ra and Kumari) lind their counter¬ 
parts in the west aud opines that K51a is only “forme de Dleu- 
Noir” of Siva-Mithr<i.* "Tou jours esi-il quo Ics my stores dc Mithra 
nous ent montru le cuite d'un grand dieu qui est » la fois I’Epotix 
et le Fils d’une Miirc Vierge ec Immaculdc’’.* Many others of his 
observations are interesting, but i have quoud of him more than 
was, perhaps, necessary, and apace forbids any more. 

Another attempt seeking to establish the common origin of all 
ancient religious civilisations is witnessed in the pages of W. J. 
Perry’s magnum opus, Tht Children qf the Sun, (Lend. 1923). 
According to him, the origin of the heliolithic culture is “to be 
^sought in Egypt : for ... the assemblage of the elements of that 
culture could be watched there and nowhere else. It is in the 
sixth Dynasty, the culminating point of the Pyramid Age, that 
this process seems to have been complete. The reason for its 
spread was ... the search for various substances, principally those 
prized for their assumed life-giving properties ; for the settlements 
of the archaic civilization are situated near sources of the very 
materials that the Egyptians themselves took so much trouble to 
seek in neighbouring countries.”* It is not intended here to judge 
how far Perry’s explanation of the migration of that atcliaic civiliaa- 
tion is correct. Nevertheless the fact of the migration remains. 
He clearly states that “ no evidence whatever exists for believing in 
an independent development of culture in any of the countries 
from India to America'’;^ that the king was identified with the 
chief divinity in each country* (e.g, with Osiris-Horus in Egypt, 

l. I.C., p. '0-7J. 7. Ibid, eh, III. 3. Jbid. oh. VI, p. 134. 

4. Op. cit. , p. 3. 5. Ibid, p. 132, «t (eq . 

6. Ibid. p. 129; of. S. 6., XT. 364; iofra, p. 164; Tht Crotvth qf CiviUsatieii, 
p. 99 The kies vvsi 9 Son Sun, an ioeirnece god, and he was (ha priest 
of (he culc of (he sun^d 
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Tammuz in Sumer, aad so forth); that the latter at times appeared as 
the god cf “ vegetation and water and fertility”,^ but was, in truth, 
no more than a sun-god ; “that the agriculture of the people of the 
archaic civilization was accompanied by human aadrifice, and that, 
associated with this practice of offering victims, was the Great 
Mother-goddese, the earliest deity known to man.'** He devotes 
three complete chapters to the elucidation of this cult,* and throws 
out an important suggestion The Adilyas and their mother 
Ad It I wcail ilie Egyptian and Sumerian gods with their 
goddesaes. * Previous to this, he shows that in Egypt all the 
gods merge into (or emanate from) Osiris and all the goddesses 
*nto Uis,* and for Mesopotamia he quotes the eminent authority of 
Langdon, who has likewise shown that all the Babylonian and 
Assyrian gods are “ solar manifestations of Tammuz ”, and that all 
goddesses there, are identical with Ishtar, No doubt, for an 
inteQigent appreciation of this Goddess cult, a careful study of 
Langdon’s books, especially his Tammuss and Ishiar (1924), and 
Smitic M;^thology, is necessary ; for unintelligent or uninformed 
criticism is very cheap, indeed ( 

Critics of this theory of common origin were in reality be¬ 
wildered by the ramifications of the cult of the Mother Goddess 
and the Father God. And visualising in the apparent multipli¬ 
city of divinities of all ancient religions the colourless polytheism 
and ignoring that brilliant, myriad-faced henotheism,—or rather 
the henotheistic garb of mo no the ism,^they failed to appreciate the 
part that the primitive latiODalism played in the iheistic concep¬ 
tions of our ignorant ancestors. This was due no less to the 
lack of aympathetic study of the idolatrous worship than to the 
peculiar way of the so-called Ilencthtism itself. It is vei^ easy, 
for instance, not only fora foreigner, but for an average Muslim 
fellow countryman to miss Hinduism for a polytheistic religion. 
The form of worship, instanced by the Egyptian religion in the 
ancient world and Hinduism in the modern, is not mere 'mono- 

t. Op.citp.l3l. z. Ibld.p, «5. 

3, Cbc.XV.XVI, tadXVn. *. IbJd.p.2M. 

5. Ibid, 220 f. In Th« Origia 9dag\6 dmf RtUtt^n. bs vrgea chat ihd 
primiciva men, ver; much exposed to tb« force i of Kttura, avoind a erieeoi of 
thought coacersing the fuadimentil facte of lift end deeilh, hl» relation to tbo 
earth, aad the univeraa in general, itep bf etepand m ■ rnort oeiuni vey. Ae 
M. N. R 07 eeys“ The prlraitivc man ... livei too eloae to the Mother to deny 
her exieteocQ/' ( Op, eit., p, 90). " No religiea ie bom in a day revealed to a 
parti<*iler prophet," <lb. SI.)eod "religion ii but a oelvo iom of Diieent 
icieace { Ib, ^0 ). 
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latry*/ but ‘monotheism* with a certain modification; for the 
term‘monolatry ’ impliea the recognition of a plurality of gods, 
which, when explicitly done, tantamounts to polytheism, Tlie 
true significance* of this basic religion termed henotheism or kathe- 
nothiism seems to have been missed by the original coiner of those 
words, Prof, F, Max Muller, who, while recognising that it was 
“ at the basis of all religion,*' refuses to conceive of it as more 
than “ a crude or vague faith in the divine, not yet articulated 
either into polytheism or into monothciam And when he 
defines this creed as " the belief in individual gods alternately 
regarded as the highest ", one feels as if its whole purpose la 
missed. The same divinity may be regarded ns assuming different 
forms in the different aspects of Nature, and still one form may 
be regarded at one time as towering over the rest, though one 
may not forget ilieir original identity. We are by no means 
averse to the use of that convenient term kenotheim, but, we doubt 
if Max MDller’s description of it is correct- We are -rather 
inclined to agree with E. von Hartmann ao fnr as he regards it as 
the original nature-religion *’ recognising the ‘ identity of 
essence of all the gods',* or rather the identity of all the names 
under which God can be worshipped. 

A vast number of magico-religious beliefs, that surround these 
* gods’, are found to be common to races that are very widely 
separated and to give birth to common or allied symbols, Agree¬ 
ing with Polybius that symbols were connected with gods and 
myths, Mr. Donald A- Mackenzie urges in the Migration of 
6'yn^fr that the symboUproblem has to be studied as a whole 
in its ‘ cbronologicar (i, e,, historical) relation, and that the 
rival theory of ' psychic unity *, propped up to explain the “origin 
of similar groups of complexes in different parts of the world", 
really assumes what is to be proved.^ Like Cherry, Perry, Smith, 
and others, he also emphasises the part that agriculture played 
in making Egypt the ‘ cradle' of ancient civilization,* and shows 

1 . £RE. vni.sio.i. 1. Ibid.ii. 3. Ibid. 

4. Preface. Psycbdo^bU admit tbic men do not actor ihlok >s1lke tifider like 
conditioot. Experineolt performed regarding (he reectjom of different pereone 
to the eetne object or ioetdeot have givea quite queer and dlverac reaulti. The 
areaceat arfumeat againat the theory of payehie unity Uea ^ the utter dletcRerd 
of (he hietorieel evidence, that ie daily eceumubtiaa, linking one culture v/jih 
•netber. There era rnany e mieeina link, no doubt, in thie train of eullurea; 
but khon, inhietorlcel iriumeate we do not deal with abeolute cernlnriee, 

3. Enfpiian MyA end Lr/esi, Inkto, tnd Ch* IK; AttHm CiviUiaUMi 
{1917) lotro. Js-xi i S'*?, t2*l8, Gberry, Thf DbtOPtrj) 
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that the chief means of Its diasemination over such a wide area, 
viz. the ship, was also invented there** The earliest boats 
developed from the reed-floats in the Nile. “ If the modem view 
is accepted that these ancient agriculturists of the goddess cult 
were of common racial origin, it is to the most representative 
communities of the widespread Mediterranean race that the credit 
belongs of laying the foundations of the brilliant civilizations of 
the ancient world in southern Europe, and Egypt, and the valley 
of the Tigris and Buphratea.”* He discusses the goddess cult 
in great details in a number of bocks,* and shows that the '‘dogma 
of independent origin is put to a severe test*’ by many recent 
researches.* He too recognises the solar forms of different 
divinities, but he recognizes many other aspects as well. It 
appears to me that in the whole race of mythologists nobody has 
grasped the almost evanescent essence of mythological lore more 
thoroughly than be has. 

I have briefly indicated above how various investigatora in the 

field of mythology have converged upon the same idea that all the 
gods, that are found in the congeries of the early religious civiliza¬ 
tions, termed by G. Elliot Smith as the 'heliolithic culture-com- 
plex’, are to be originally connected with the sun, or have solar 
aspects, or, as some have dogmatically asserted, arc to be derived 
from him. Long ago, Fraser has observed that the credit of being 
“the father of that krge family of mythologists who resolve all or 
most gods into the sun ’** belongs to that Roman philosopher 

(1921) j Parry, rA< Ch. in. This theory hw fortunsWy 

wft ioma naub]« adherwits, «. J. H. Brnstad, ThtOriiin ^ CioiUstuian. (The 
Sciantjfic Monthly, 1919-20), V.GertooChjlde, M Mott Amitnt 

Bait, p. 2, S, SO f- Also read " ‘God Almightle flm pJantad a ia the 

general belief Ood belas repreeeaced by Oelrle ia Baypt, Kina KsbIu in 
l«fitnde,SjdjofSoidi{nTorrM8triit,Ofen\i in Tehjli, Tupen in Brasil, md 
by all U\e other locol oulfijre.heroeB who brouaSetha good gifa men".—£. B 
I. p. 424. Plutarch held that ‘ King Oalfia first civilised bis countryman io the 
Nila valley and “a/terwurdi tttvellsd ever the rest of Ac ttwld, Joduciof pecpla 
everywhere to submit to bis diielpllae" Civilitmlefe, p, 9. 

1. Biypilan Myth and Ltgtnd. p, 3S s Anrtttt Cleilhoiion. Intro., xili; Ch, I. 
p. 20-27 ; G. aitol Smith, Shifn as EviJtnet ^ the Migrotlom Scrly Ctdittrt. 

2. Mjf0iS cf Babylotia and Aatyria, Preface, p, xi. 

3. Read aspecially Egyptian Myth etii Ltgtnd. rniro.. p. xsxvi f.; Cha. I, II, 
VIII, XIV, XXIV, etc.; Myths ^ Bahyiana and Assyria, lotro., p. i»xn: ?„• 
Chs. V, VTI, eto.j Wyrts of Ctnt anA Pn-BslUnt Bvapt, letfo., p. x\iy £., 
Ch. ni. VUL XIII, e«.^Af)tf&<^CAinfl«dCha, X, Xl< XIII, XIV, 
ete.; Tmtonie Myth and ltgtnd, ChL V, VI, VIII. IX etc. 

4. Mylhi i Crtu and ?t»’U*Utni4 BMfapt, ?refsee i U i 
. y Adonis, AttU, OsirU, p. 312. 
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Macroblus { c. 375-440?), the author of Saturnalia. Fraser’s 
observation clearly indicates that already before his time (i. e. 
mostly besides the authorities named by us)» there were a good 
many mythologicts who had realised that most of the divinities are 
connected with the sun. Frazer himself ridiculed this idea with 
regard to Osiris, throwing overboard a good many ancient autho¬ 
rities, quoted by him ; and he found in Osiris only a corn-god, 
forgetting the fact that the sun could very appropriately be a corn- 
god, and that actually in many tribes, ancient aa well as modern, 
he is invoked to nourish the corn-fields.* 

A summary sketch of the results of investigations of numerous 
writers, engaged in collecting *‘the most varied kinds of data”, all 
leading to one and the same inevitable conclusion about the trend 
of migration of the early civilization, is given by that champion 
of diffusionism,* 0. Elliot Smith, who says:—"If a map of the 
the world is taken and one plots out the geographical distribution 
of such remarkable customs as the building of megalithic 
monuments, the worship of the sun and the serpent, tlie custom 
of piercing the ears, tatooing, the practice of circumcision, the 
curious custom known as couvade, the practice of massage, the 
complex story of creation, the deluge, the petrification of human 
beings, the divine origin of kings and a chosen people sprung from 
an incestuous union, the use of the swastika-symbol, the practice 
of cranial deformation, to mention only a few of the many that 
might be enumerated, it will be found that in most respects the 
areas, in which thie extraordinary assortment of bizarre customs 
and beliefs is found, coincide one with the other. In some of the 

scries gaps occur, which probably are more often due to the lack 

of information on our part than to real absence of the practice i in 

t Infro, 9 - 135-37,150-52, etc., cf. 178. 

2. TbehUtory ef the theory of diftiJiloa may be aumned up by the follow- 
fne quotation! “ Slocc ibe lime of Spencer, Tylor, and Frwr, the resemhience 
of euIturaJ Icaita in different ciilturAl complexai heve become cotnmonplioe! in 
ethnolo^. The orthodox evolutlonUl eorrelatod thesB eimilaritiei with parallel 
aexiee of developiaenu rooted ultimately in the psychic unity of man. The 
results of historical and ethsologieal reaearch proved fatal tj this conception,"—. 
A Coldeoweiser, Hitwy, Piyek^logy and Culturi (1933), p. 50. “ First vigoroualy 

propounded by Fatsel B9 the main problem of ethnology, the atudy of distribu¬ 
tion and difiucioD ( of primitive culture ) has been foUawad up by Frobealuj. 
Ankermann, Oraebnar, Pater W. Schmidt, Pater Koppera and aubseqtiently Dr. 
f^jy^ra."—E, B., XX, S63, i, '* The evidence eolleeted by Humboldt d’Bi(d\tbel. 
TyJor, and many othcra, estftbllahed the fact that early civilisation of Americe, 
lu pyrtmidi, ... are thoroughly ladiao, or rather lodo.CKIneae is neClvt and 
feeling ".-G. Elliot Smith, Tht Diffmipn of Cvlbirt (1933). p. 139. ' 
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Other places one or other of the elements of this complex culture- 
mixture has over-flowed the common channel and broken into 
new territory, But considered in conjunction, these data 
eiwble ua definitely and precisely to map out the^ route taken by 
this peculiarly distinctive group of eccentricities of the human 
mind, if each of them ia considered alone there arc many 
breaks in the chain and many uncertainties as to the precise 
course ; but when taken together all of these groups are bridged.*'^ 
Out of all these diverse customs, practices and traditions, going 
under the name of ‘ helio-lithic culture-complex,* Smith singles 
out, in TAa Migrations of Early Culittre, the practice of murntnifica- 
tion* and argues quite convincingly that it is “ something more 
than a mere coincidence that in Egypt, where the operation of 
natural forces leads to the preservation of the corpse when buried 
in the hot dry sand, it should have become a cardinal tenet in the 
beliefs of the people to suive after the preservaiiou of the body ae 
the essential means of continuing an existence after death.*'* 

There is thus no end to questions that demand our attentbn, 
once we accede to the hypothesis of common origin. Misappre- * 
hensiens as well as misrepresentations play no small part in the 
criticism of this theory. The critic speaks from the vantage 
ground of our ignorance about the historical links that are missing, 
and asks of ua something approaching of a perfection, but thia 
demand for perfection arises out of a misunderstanding of the 
ends of historical studies. The ‘historical hypothesis* of Fro- 
benius, Schmidt, Rivers, Smith, etc, has been dubbed as * a 
lifeless and inorganic view of culture', which treats religious 
culture of ancient times “as a thing which can be preserved in 
cold storage for centuries,"* But authoritarianism is implied by 
the very word‘faith’, so that no faithful follower of any religion 
can tolerate inventions in that field. And constant reference to 
the pastas a vindication of their present action or opinion ia only 
an indication of the conservative nature, if not of the intellectual 
bankruptcy, of the 'faithful few.' This by no means signifies that 
the diflusionists hold all religious thought to be immutable. AU 
that is contended ia (to use the words of Perry):—“No fresh 
advance is made except on the foundations laid by those who have 
gone before ; the inventor is only the last link in a chain of in- 

1. Tht MigratUm ^ Early Cafarr«, p. 1-3. 

2. !bid. p. f., SO f.. 5M5., S8 f,, 104 f., lOS f.. 113-18., etc. The vicloui 
beUefe end pnetieej that surmindea U have been dealt wKh by W. J, Perry 
in Thf Origin <4 MagU and Religion- 

S. Op, clr„ p. 32 f. 

M. C. is 


4. B.B.,XX.M3. ii. 
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quirers/’* Orthodoxy Is so merained in human character that 
Prof. A Wolf has, for inatance, been led to remark that ‘^Indeed, 
to the student of the history of human thought one of the most 
surprising things is the persistence throughout the ages of the 
same stock of fundamental ideas, which are often modified and 
refined in many ways but are never abondoned entirely.*^* And 
this is all the more apparent in the sacred sphere ''Ihroughout 
alt cosmogony run certain basal principles...cosmogonic myths, 
almost without exception, seek to explain the creation of the world 
from the fewest possible elements' 

To explain by an example, one of the most important of such 
elements is wafer, which is recognised in most of the religions of 
ancient times as being identical with the Earth. Thus, if an 

Atharva*vedic hymn would refer to 'this our Earth,..which in 

the beginning was water in the sea,'* a Babylonian tablet giving an 
account of Creation would say : All the earth was sea"* (in the 
beginning), or another would aver: “The whole of the lands 
were sea".* 

In consideration of the merits of the thesis, therefore, it is 
impossible to ignore this important aspect,—this Tra-Sarasv.itl 
aspect of Agdistis-Ehea.«Ops or Aditi-Rcvatl-Apas,’’—just as it la 
impossible to overlook the equation of K^ishoa with Zeus suggested 
on p. I6If. The abysmal waters of creation were known to the 
Babylonians as Tkmtu, Tiamat, or Tiawath, ‘the mother of goda* 
and'the mother of air, for, indeed, this was only an epithet of 
Nina, also known as Gesheinanna, ‘the queen of watera'. Doubt¬ 
less, Nina is Ishtar, ruling “over springs and mountains and seas". 
Without her no life-giving stream opens and none is closed, or 
*no canal is opened, no cnnal is closed, which gives the wide- 

1. TAe Cromh t4 Civilii&Hoti, p. 142. 

2. A* OutUna Modem KrtffvMft, p. 4. 3. ERE. IV. 12S, li. 

4. AV. Xll, 1, S, quoted infre, p. 131. 

5. JRAS, 1891, 393 f.; ERE, IV, 129, j. fi. ERE. IV, 232, 1. 

'7. Infra, p. 68,12S, 140 £., ere. The suggectioox gives is thQic pagea ere 
borne put the fact KSIidiea mekea Aditi mother of Indra la alaa 

of Che twelve auna ; ef.^lkuscala. Act VII, «t. 26-27, RV. X, 63. 2 ‘ it ^ ^TI^T 

5r ^ ^ I ’ clearly idestiAea Adici wicb both 

Apes end Frithtvi (contm A. A. Mtcdoocira euggection, V. M„ p. 14), Retd 
T. D.. Ill, ij. 8. 2 Sll^r k f ’ Cf. TSiidy. B,, VII. 9. 20; XIII. 9.16 
• Sim k I' S' B., 1. H. 2. \» Cf, Ibid. I. j. 3. 7 

Hiq: 1' Ibid. V, iii. 4. 22 ?rT gisqm? (^TRtOTl I * 

Ibid, III..rllJ, 1.12 !-• frA tlffr I ’ Vp., IV. i1. t WRWlfWt I 
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dwellmg peoples to drink’; for she is the same as Kir-gi-lu or 
Nin.kjr.gi.lu, the goddess of rain. As a goddess of the ’holy meal 
water , lahtar-Nina is either luoini 'the queen of heaven* orAshnan 
^ grain-goddese)* and if the grain-goddess Nidaba* also known aa 
Nu-maf-ie.gdn-nu, is a water divinity, it is because she Is identical, 
accordk^ to Langdon, with the same Nana Numaf^e.‘ As a water 
divinity her scorpion form Ishara corresponds to the scorpion 
form of Sclhet, the Egyptian water-goddess, who is recognised as 
an aspect of Isia.* Tins Egyptian “water-spirit or river-goddess'* 
was the mistress of the Lord of abyss or of the Lord of inuAdation 
and was the'creatrix of the Nile flood', and in this last capacity 
was known as Sati and Sept,—a title borne by the seven Hathors.* 
Our discussion about the seven (sapta) Aps or Sindhus, and the 
seven Kriitlkis makes this queer fact perfectly intelligible,* whereas 
the suggestions thrown about Nut on p. 83-4, become clearer if we 
remember that the primeval watery mass, Nut, was only a form of 
Isis, or Ast, this last appellation certainly reminding us of the 
Indian Asat, Underanother name, Merei or MertI, the Egyptian 
goddess is depicted with an aquatic plant on her head, while as 
Mehtwrt, she appears in the pre-dynastic time as combining the 
ideas of primeval waters, feminine creative energy and the heavenly 
Hathor. The Babylonian Tiamat or Tiawath is known to the Hebrew 
Bible as Tehom (Genesis, i.}. who i$ opposed to Jahweh and is 
supposed to be dreadful. Evidently, the Biblical idea that * God 
made the firmament and divided the waters which were under the ’ 
firmament from the waters which were above the firmament ’ is just 
a paraphrase of the Babylonian conception of the sun-god Bel- 
Marduk, ripping open the body of Tiamat (the dark mght at the 
beginning of creation) and heaving “ half of it aloft over the 
heaven/'* After pointing out that “ Waters are closely connected 
with darkness," a certain scholar of the Jewish religion observes:^ 

" Abundant other references, early or late, show this to be 
certainly a wide-spread view of the origin, of the Hebrews and 
later Jews...The deep itself and the chaos to which the original 
deep belonged are designated sometimes merely by words ex¬ 
pressing the sea, at other times by more technical titles, and 
the same is true of the monsters of chaos or the deep/’* This 

I. ERE. XI I. '09, ii-710, >, 2. Ibid. XII. W. H } 712, ». 

0. ERE. Xn. *11.11. I am oot inelbcd to la SnU th« ftatoui ippftlla- 
tion, Sail, of PStvati-Atnbiki, until I set moM proof. Sati was ob« of th« oarhaac 
goddoMofi of the i B^ptiana, aad bar titU of th« Haavonsshe beata ui 

cosimon with Nut and Hathor. Maekenale, Bgvpiian Myih and Lrg^, p. 1S5. 

4. See the index. 5. Martindilc, I. c., ^ 9 , 6. ERE. IV. 153, U. 
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connexion of the first waters with darkness elucidates the facts 
contained in the following quotation;—** In all the three 
mythologies (Greek> Celtic and Scafldinavian)> there is a central 
Nature myth. In Greek, It is the slaying of Night by Dawn. 
Hermes, surnamed Argeipiioniea in his character as Dawn-god, 
slays Argus, the many-eyed, wlio is Night, with a round stone, 
which is the Sun. In the Celtic (Irish) Mythology, tlie I^wn-god, 
Lugh, kills Balof of the Evil-eye, who is Niglit, with the wme 
round sun-stone,‘ The myth also applies to tlic slaying of Winter 
by Summer and of Evil by Good.’'’ Again, the conception of 
waters of creation as the source of evil or the origin of darkness, 
is not unfamiliar either to the Vedas,* or to the Qo«n.‘ Revati 
for Apos) la shown by us to be a goddess of darkness or the dark 
night,® and as giving birth to the Aditya Indra, tJie killer of 
TaimSta; and these primeval waters of creation occupy not an 
unimportant place in the cosmogonical accounts of the Brahmaoss,* 
and the SmjitUPurSna-MahabhSrata literature also. The later 
systematised philosophical speculations, e. g. of the S3nikhyas, 

f. It j» noMd ImIoxv thsiC in *11 the rfiligloui eivilixatiociB of the primitive 
'helio-lithic' ( seun-«tone) type, tbe sun wsi worshipped in the form of t 
HAga. M. Autren'e eatution of $!ve with Miihit thus beeomee espliclt. 

2. Tfuionit Myth end Lfgtnd, lotro., p, xiiv. 

3. RV.X. 1M.3, quotedintheAppendiaAlcf.T.S., V.W. 4. 2; VII. 

5,1. 

4. ERG. IV. 174. i. To both the Hindu Purooss end the Muelim Qorin 
the idea of the sev«n heavens one ebovj the other, and the seven helle one 
beneath she other is eomDOn; end so ere meny other eonoeptio&i, which, If 
gathered together, may frighten the renh eommunelists out of their breith. The 
ideo of e tensusi Paradise as the abode of that black-eyed, voluptuaiia claia of 
flympbs called Houti, having fadeless youth ted eternal beauty, and being 
aasigsted to each of tbs faithfuHj not di&ilmllar tc the Hindu notioo about th« 
inmocal Apaaraiai. The recognition of alms^giving and fasting os acta of piety, 
of he^ ( or bad;) or yitri, sad klamat or karma, the Immortality of the soul 
and the uncreated nature of thek respacrlve sacred texts, the barbarous diarcapect 
of tbe fair aex in general, are Only few of the myriad points, eomoon to both 
tha Muslims and the Hindus, Should I not, in the end, suggest that the original 
Identity of R&ma and Rabim (who is the laise as Rshmio, Ram man, or 
Rusmos), suggcited by tbe Indian sage Kablr, whoaa very name epitomlaes the 
perfect amalgamatjoa, if bot the unity ef the two prominent and seemingly eon* 
Oicsing cultures is ladle, ia really not e seiancifle jmpoaslblllty f We note a good 
many facts later, which go to support this eontantlon, See ,4/41 and AroNa ia 
the index. 

$. Infra, p. 126 f. 

6. S.B.,xr. 1.6, 

Cf. T. S„ 1.1. 3. 5 * an^ 9T | * 

Jeim, Up. I. 56.1^ I ’ 
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include water in the prime creative elements. Already the 
Altarcya Aranyaka, a. 4. l,comes to the conclusion that “in the 
beginniog the Self sent forth the worlds of Ambhaa, Martcbi, Mara 
and Ap. ‘That Ambhas (water) 1$ above the beiven> and it is 
heaven, the support. The Marichis (the lights) are the sky. The Mara 
(morul) is the earth, and the waters under the earth are Ap world.”* 
The idea of a male water-divinity, Osiris-Hapi-Apep^Ba® 
Varuoa*0ceanu3, is necessarily connected with that of a female 
goddess, but that is another problem' by itself; and so is iJic 
story of the double creation that is frequently met with in various 
cosmogonicai accounts, Among the Greeks, Oceanus and Tethya 
are borrowed by Homer and Hesiod ; still in Hesiod the place 
of primeval waters is occupied by dark, yawning, unfathomable 
abyss (chaos ), from which is born, or emerges, the broad-bosomed 
Gaia, ‘the ever-sure founuin of all’, According to some 
ancient authorities, water was the prime substance in the cosmogony 
of Pherecydes of Syros, who lived at the court of Pisiatratua 
(6th cent. n. e, ).* About the same time, Thales of Miletus 
( c. 640-SS0 B. c,), whose novel doctrines (such as the spherecity 
of the earth) were heretical enough to condemn him to death, 
also suggested water to be the primary principle ; while Ana- 
ximander (c, 610-545 ) included water along with some other 
elements among the first jour subsianw emanating from the 
original infinite boundless chaotic object in which they were 
mixed up togctlior. This idea persista with certain modifications 
in the cosmogonicai theories of Hieronymus, Empedocles, (c. 483- 
430 D.C.), Aristotle’ (384-322 B.C.), Hellanicus, AiJienagoras, etc., 
while the original chaos is recognized by Aristophanes, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (3rd cent, a.d,), etc, 

But before proceeding any further, let us remember what a 
scientist says : According to Prof. A. Wolf,* it is such traditional 
ideas as ‘ the “four elements” and “three principles” iiria frimdi 
and the “forms” and “occult qualities” which obstructed the path i 
of scientific chemistry.’ ' 

Among the Melanesians too, the Mother Goddess was a goddess 
of water, who ‘made all lands’.* Again, in North America, most 

1. EKE. IV. 157. ii. These wtteis •bo?e (he heaven those under the eerih 
ere just pirts ef the eime Tittnat; cf. also the Biblical pa&itge quoted above. 

2. ERB, IV. 146. ii, A" OutltiK t/ Modern Xmoitdgf, p, 7,11, ete. 

4. tbid.p.iS. Ta India, we fiod (be aaae traditionaliaio and blind faith 
in the ' five elements ’ ( of which water it one J, osaradok agalaat the propagation 
of scientific truth even new. 

5. Mickentie, Myi/u/rcjv Mehitf^ia and Iiidonfn’a, p, 1SO.J1. 
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o/ the aboriginal tribes have cosmic myths, where watfr seems to 
have played an important part.^ 

Here an appeal to the thinking public. Such points of 
similarity are afmoat infinite, and they can be put to any purpose 
one wishes co use them. Thus a religious propagandist like 
Collum, after noting a good many similarities between various 
religions of ancient civilisations Is free co damn modern scientific 
thought and regard his book aa a challenge to “modern civilisation 
with its...communistic theories'’,’and ask people to return to the 
primitive way of life of our wise ancestors, while he himself would 
take all advantages of the modem inventions, such as the printing 
press, etc. But how long are we going to beguile ourselves by 
this insipid cry of ancestral wisdom, when the whole history atands 
against It? How can we go back to the ‘Golden Age’, which 
> never existed ? Why do we love that fool’s paradise more than this 
I wonderful world ? 0 obstinacy, thy name is man 1 O ignorance, 
\ thy name is religion 1 O superstition, thy name is worship 1 

In the end comes the pleasant duty of tendering my heartfelt 
tlianksto the learned proprietor of the 'Samarth Bharat Press’, 
Mr. S. R. Sardesai, b-A., Lt.B., without whose sympathetic 
co^operstioD in getting this work accurately printed, it would have 
been but a mass of mistakes. 1 am also deeply indebted to his 
staff, towards whom I had been guilty U now realise) of submitting 
my work in a very inaccurate form. Like most authors, 1 had not 
taken sufficient pains in preparing the manuscript for the press ; 
but this means a lot of trouble to the compositors, a fact which 
dawned on me too late. 1 have already owned all the mistakes in 
this book as my own, and I request the reader not to blame the 
Printer's Devif, but to correct them from the Corrigenda, before 
beginning to read the text. 

I should not publicly express my gratitude to my parents, but 
1 know how much I owe to both of them. This book is dedicated 
to them merely as a mark of that gratitude. 

Many elderly scholars of my acquaintance have secretly 
lamented to me that I did not consult them before printing this 
work. Ihjt, since all of them hold that my theories are all fantastic 
or that this book adds nothing to our knowledge, it is beneath 
their dignity (1 feel) to go through its pages, for coirecting the 
mistakes. What is the necessity of condescending to correct 250 
pages of a useless work? This jusef lies my step of not allowing 
anybody to become an unofficial censor of my book, and 1 tliank 
my stars chat 1 have not to thank anybody else for helping me to 
write this book. 1 declare, I have a right to speak the truth. If 
my private examiners^do not appreciate this, 1 cannot help it, 


1. ERB. IV. 127-8. 
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POST-SCRIPT 


I must confide to s sympathetic reader that this thesis, which 
has got not a very covetable reception even before its birth, leaves, 
no doubt, much to be desired ; but mainly, some portions of it have 
CO be re-arranged. In my defence, I can only say that circumstances 
compelled me to submit this work to the press rather much earlier 
than could be wished for. Beyond this, I should not say. And 
after all tliat is said and done, it would be ungrateful on my part, if 
1 do not express my deep obligations to Prof. Nilskanta Sastri, for 
ijiany of the following corrections that 1 am able to make from the 
copy of the thesia, which was submitted to him and which has just 
reached my hands. 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

“ 0 ALL GOOD MOTHER 1 I bow to Th€c, 

Who, sweet in the joyous play of the music of the flute, art 
' The beloved of Ridhika ; 

Who appearelh as a sun Uluminating the three worlds with 
Tby effulgent rays ; 

Who destroyeth the body of Kama in the right half of 
Thine own eternal Self ; 

Who art in joyous play Heramba the son, resting on the lap of 
Thine own self as AmbIkS the Mother; 

Who art the field of pUy for the desires of MabS'kala; and 
Who giveth birth to the three worlds/’^ 

The diverse symbols, that appear on ancient Indian coins and 
seals> have afforded an ample field for speculation to the numismatic 
world ? but to this day many of these eymbols have consistently 
refused to yield any meanifig whatever, and have baffled the 
ingenuity of all scholars with respect to their orlgiofil slgfiificance. 
Many of these speculations have been more or less in the nature of 
dogmatic assertions, plausible at times, but still without any sub* 
sCantial proof to justify them. But this Is only natural so long as 
this problem is not attacked from all sides. It is, however, a matter 
of gratification dial attempts are being made to gauge the religious 
basis for most of these symbols. 

In a field, therefore, where speculation reigns supreme, I hope 
to be excused if I make a fresh attempt end seek to prove what 
appears to my mind to be the original significance of these symbols. 
Already Theobald has connected many a device with Nature-wor¬ 
ship or the phallic cult,* on the strength of srchseological evidence 
found abroil. Recently Prof. J. N. Bancrji* has at one place 
emphasised the connection of at least some of the symbols with the 
worship of Siva. Another notable and learned attempt is the one 

1- PrineipUs Tantra <1914): Tantra-Uttvo (Atebur Avsloo), p. 1. Coapsre 
the fell«wifigv«ries sddresved V) ChiOd>hS-Bh»v«ni, in the Kl^cne P.. Pirvs* 
bhifia, XII. 230 f.;— 

2. Tbeobsld, p. 196, tu. 

3, 1. H. Q.XVI, p. I; ‘Slw aod hU Emblems oa Early Coins aad Seals.’ 
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by the late lamented Pandit Durgn Prasad who approaches the 
problem from Tan trie view-point/and who (along with Dr. Pran 
Nath),* followed by a host of writers, has definitely cstiblishcd the 
connection of many of these symboli witli those on tlie Mohenjodaro 
seals. I mention here these authors in particular, in view of the 
fact that the present thesis was originally designed partly to 
supplement and partly to correct their researches. For it appeared 
to me that in Western Archaology, most, if not all, of these devices 
possessed a definiteconnotation, i. c. they were originally 
connected witli the worsliip of flic Mother Goddess iind her counter* 
part (the latter, of course, playing only a j^uliordiiiatc rnlc to the 
Great Goddess ), A systematic collection of material rclaiini; to 
her and to her symbols has, however, yielded for me unexpected 
information regarding many of her aspects and tlwisc of hot counter¬ 
part, and I am bound to state my conviction that the Goddess and 
her counterpart supply clues not only to the symbols on punch- 
marked coins, etc., but to at least lialf the Hindu mythology (as 
represented by the PurSnas) and even traditional lore (going under 
the name of ItlhSsa). 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the chief symbols appearing on 
ancient Indian coins and seals have been grouped, without refer¬ 
ence to their importance or occurrence, as loUows i—(1) 'I'lic 
Svastika: (2) Fish and crocodile ; (3) Naga or snake ; (4) lire so-callcd 
'Stupa', 'Chaitya', or 'Meru* Symbol, correctly n hill or a 
mountain : (4) The so-called Bodhi tree or ‘ tree in railing pro¬ 
bably the ‘Tree of life’; (6) The Sun ; the wheel or chakra, includ¬ 
ing the conventional ‘lotus' or ' shadam-ebakrathe planets ; 
the stars, etc.; (7) The taurine symbol, the bull, the elephant, end 
other animals ; (8) The triangle, ‘the life symbol’, the cross, the 
cross-and-ball, trisceline and other symbols. 

The rest of the devices are mostly combinations of two or 
more of them, if not, at times, mere variations of one of them. 
At the outset I may remind the reader that most of these devices 
are very ancient, having connection with symbols observable on 
pre-historic finds not only of India, but also of the world outside, 
that they have been successfully used by western archffiologlsts In 
tracing the development of mythology from the Goddess-cult in 

1. Num. Suppl., J. A. S. D., 1934. 5 f. Mr. E. H. Walsh rejects this suggeatton 
io JRAS. 1937, 61S, though he ooncedcs to the SuU and the trident beins $aivaite 
emblems. Allnn ia definite at one place that the symbols have ^'ito rcliRiotia 
slgnificooce, neither Buddhist nor Hindu " (p. xxi), though he ii equally defi¬ 
nite at another that tho Bull U the Nandi of Siva (p. nvi). 

2. I, H.Q. 1931, Suppl., pp. 1-S2; alao J. R, A, S. I«S. 307f S ete. 
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difFerent countries, and that, it would, therefore, be unsafe to 
confine our attention only to Indian antiquities or Indian text- 
hook$, however reliable they may appear to be from the so-called 
internal evidence. The question of symbols is intimately connect¬ 
ed with that of mythology ; hence, myiliologics of th^e coumcies 
must have also been connected. To understand Indian mythology, 
we must study the foreign. That will enable us to diderentiate 
the myths from historical truths, the chaff from the grain. 

Thus, it would be profitless to argue that the Vedic tradition 
(in its broadest sense) is more reliable than the Pui©)ic, or 

versa^ unless we can, with any amount of certainty, distinguish 
myths from historical facts contained in those texts. For instance, 
the Upanlshadic text, mentioning the name of Devaki-putra Krishoa, 
may not be more reliable than the Pu^ic tradition mentioning: 
Pevati as the daughter of Haivataka. How ? we shall sec later ; but 
it may be safely granted at this stage that even PurSnic tradition 
may at times retain older form of myths or titbits of “ltiha8a'\ 
which n^ay be found in the Upanishads or other earlier works in a 
somewhat developed stage. Thus, even while mentioning Krishna 
as a son of Devak!, the PurSnas might add some details which allow 
us to grasp the real truth about him and his mother. 

Secondly, if what wc fondly believe to be historical facts, can, 
with some confidence, be proved mythical, it becomes highly doubt¬ 
ful, we humbly submit, if other traditions, which are utilised for 
building up the chronology not only of pre-PariksKit, but of post- 
Pariksh!t(-pre-Si^unSga) age, are at ail reliable. To explain, if 
Lakahmapa, Sita, Bala-Rama.’Revati, Krishna, Devaki, etc. almost 
definitely pass from history into myth (this is what I seek to prove 
here), then, what guarantee is there that the MahS-hharata war is not 
* wholly fictitious *, and that all the discussion relating to Parikshit 
landl^ikshit II is not utterly futile? Parikshit 1. an ancestor 
of the FIndavaa, never existed, because the five Paudavas never 
did. And even the most credulous persons would, I hope, refuse 
to believe in the existence of the hundred sons of Glndhari. About 
the so-called Parikshit H, 1 should refrain from being dogmatic. 
That western critic. Dr. Vincent Smith, has been brought to book 
for not being able to * find sober history in bardic talcs ' But bow 
far is it advisable to rely on Purioic statements relating to events 
of a very distant date, like the Mahabhlrata war, the birth of Pari- 
kshit II, etc.,* while it is frequently found expedient to reject the 


1. EHI. 1524, p. 7S ; PHAI. 1«8. p. 1. 
i. PHAI,p.2>f. 
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more tangible evidence, they furnisli about later events etc.> e. g. 
the Saiiunaga or ‘ Haryanka ’ kula/ etc. ? The UfWimshadic 
Vam^valis, which repeat the same names ad nouseam,^ can easily be 
set aside- For even if it be granted that these “tutors' genealogies*’ 
are reliable,'and that the Upanishadic tradition is really handed 
down 35 or 40 generations (aa is claimed by those texts), does this 
not mean that the tradition itself so handed down becomes all the 
more useless ? If the ‘ Vnmia ’ lists arc correct, it means that the 
tradition passed through so many generations before it was finally 
composed presumably by the person mentioned ut the lower end of 
the list. If then, traditions relating, for instance, lo nevukT-piiira 
Krishna, etc,, be recorded many centuries later tlian these persons 
are supposed to have existed, how can they he relied upon as con¬ 
temporary documents ? The Upifnisbads nvowediy tell of things 
that arc past, and such tales they tell with equal veracity of Uma 
Haimavati, etc. &8 well. Tales, very similar to those relating to the 
60 -cnlled historical personages, sometimes beginning with identical 
wording, ore narrated in the Brahmanas about Indra, Asura 
Vairochana, Varuna,* Vishpu, etc. How can vve believe in the 
existence of people like Ilhujyu Lnhyliyani ami UddSlaka AriiTii, 
when both of them narrate the same talc : one saying that he had 
visited Patafichala Kapya (of Mndra country) when the latter’s 
daughter was possessed by a goblin (® Gandharvagrihita), the other 
informing that he had also been there on an occasion when his 
( Patanchala's ) wife was possessed by—one docs not know whether 
the same or a different—goblin.* Certainly, questions asked by a 
goblin (c. g., 1Cva PariksliitS abhavnn?) need not be taken very 
seriously.^ It is as dangerous to believe in that tradition as in 
another, which makes n bull (Rishabha, identical in my opinion 
with Ixjtd Siva), « awnn and Agni tench Satyal^nin JabSLa.® 'I’hc 
contention is that evsn if such persons as Sutyakama jrihula, Uddiilnka 
Aruni, etc. ever existed in flesh and blood, traditions recorded 
about them have a flavour that is generally associated with very 
remote if not wholly ficticious personalities. For chrcnoiogical 
purpose they are useless. 

Ibid. p. 9B ; V. Rsngjchftrya, Pre-Hluitilmfin India, 11. pt. i, p.345. (1937); 
IC. VI. 19Sf. 

2. Read, for toiTaaoc, in the oriaioA). l^fihodumpvaVa Vp. If. ^ and TV. ft. 
Such aeriealostee, however, appeor uastworihy to Dr. Ral Ch.iUilhuti, Siudltt in 
Jadian ,4nri4ai^tM, 1932, p. 8f. 

3. Compare 3. B., XI. vi. 1.1, with Chrmdo^ya Up,, VI. i. 1. 

4. BriliodiroeyAlta Up. III. ill. 1 end ITT. vli. 1. 

5. Siudifi in Tndifin Anliquitia, p. 32f. i PHAI. 40f. 

6. Chhindogyi Up., IV. v*vii. 
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To return to symbols. Theobald said that at least some of these 
symbols “we can, with utmost confidence, declare to have orlgioated 
in distant lands and in the remotest antiquity." ‘ Though we may 
not, perhaps, have so much of confidence now, with regard to the 
first part of the proposition, in view of the discovery of the picto- 
graphic seals of Mohenjo-daro and other places in the Ii^us valley, 
possessing the same or similar symbols, we should not, for the 
present, luisten to conclude their Dravi^ian'" or even indigenous 
origin cither. One fact, however, stands clear that, as General 
Cunningham’ pointed out, the weight of the silver punch-marked 
coins tallies with that of the Phcenician’ currency but not with the 
coinage of any other people in the world. It has been noted that it 
was "the ships of the Phcnicians which brought the cubic measure 
and the weights, and the cubit of Babylonia to the shores of Greece, 
and caused them to be adopted there."* Another author say a i— 
“Nearly all the silver in common use for trade throughout i)»e East 
was brought into the market by the Fhcenician8....The use of silver 
money, though it did not originate with the Phceoidans, was no doubt 
promoted by their widespread dealings."* In relation to this has to 
be studied another hct. Rai Bahadur K. N, Dikshit* has demons- 
tiated on several occasions that the shape and weight-system of the 
punch-marked coins tally with those of the metal pieces found at 
Mohenjo-daro,—a fact which cannot be, yet has conveniently been, 
overlooked by those, who do not hesitate to jump to that unhappy 
conclusion that the Indian coinage must Itave originaud from the 
Nandas,’’ in the 4th century b. c,, because the latter possessed, 
according to all tradition, fabulous wealth. No ground is adduced 
for this assumption, and no parallel suggested. Apparently the 
idea seems to be borrowed from the fact that the first known gold 
coins in Lydia, ‘ that gold-producing country in the west of Asia 

~ 1, Theobald p. m. 

la. Iftd. Hist. Coaa., 1S09, p. 189 i. (Cskutta icuioa). 

2. Cuo., p.4,6; nota hia observation! rcaarding the Buroiese ot SiemeM tikel* 

3. For PheenUieot, see below. 

4. M. Dunckat, Hit:. 4^ AnU^aiiy, bk. ii. ch. 3 (v. I); Lamed. Vot. V. 
p. $ 208 , col. i. 

$. B. J. SimcoiT, Prigiiffva CieiUxatici/t, I, p. 400; Leroed, III, P' 2141. It la 
juat likel^that (b«y hava bfirrawed iheir weight aod mcBaure ayatam from 
tbs ancient Egyptians or Asavco.Babyleniani, aaoegat whom, as among pva- 
biatoric Cretaoa end Myceniaana. ttwoa, with variatiooa, ouirent. 

6. JR AS. 1935. ”21. ThI a ev (dance waa brought forth by RaiBahadur, u 
tbeneUee of the autboritiea in the dapnrtmant. ai early as 1924, after which ha 
lectured several ticnca on this Wpio to the public. Note Col. Belaiew'a like «o- 
clusiona In Aneittu SgytH, 1933, p..76; JRAS. 1937.5; etc. 

?. Allan, p. Ixzl. 
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Mmor , arc attributed by some writers to Crccius of Sardis (latter 
half 0 / the sixth century b. c. ), ‘ whose name has become a proverb 
for wealth/* But the evi<lcnce afforded by the find-spots of Indian 
punch-marked coins may not support such an hypothesis, with 
regard to the Nandas,—as is amply mode clear by previous writers. 
A whole series of arguments, advanced by Dr. D. R. Bhandaikar* in 
favour of General Cunningham's hypothesis regarding the antiquity 
of Indian coinage, has been wittingly or unwittingly ignored, and 
$0 far as I am aware, no competent Sanskrit scholar has taken 
upon his slwuldcrs to meet his argiimonti; with any force. On the 
other hand, Sanskrilists like V, .S. Agniwala/ etc., have accented 
his conclusions without any demur, and I chink tlicy are right. 

But in our thesis regarding the inicrprclatum of symhuU, we 
have perhaps little direct concern with prohlcma relating to the 
date of Indian coinage. ^xBlbols survive for ages, and so also 
trj^mons relating to their meaning;" The distance oftilne that 
separates the pre-historic antiquities and early punch-marked coins, 
for instance, does not ut all matter, in view of conservative character 
of the Indian coinage, especially when wc find that many of these 
symbols survived oui-sidc India, even in the historic period. 

It is inconceivable that the symiwis used by rhe primitive folk 
were with values dogmatically attributed, having no relation to the 
object or idea they were intended to symbolise,-just as was many 
a ume Ac case, for instance, wiA later symbols used in sorcery. 

1 he primitive mind has alsvays been, no doubt, obsessed to a degree 
with the idea of sorcery, as seems clear, for example, from the hunt- 

1. HwoJonia (j. 94) jiyi" So far u we h&vo any koowlodge. the Lvdiana 
were ihc fir« nation to introtfuea the u ae of ^old and sil vat cob. ” The invention 
^coinage II otharw.« «cribcd by vyritera like Strabo, Adinn, ete., to kba 
Pbc,do„ of Arg^. who lived about 748 a.c„ according to Peunniw, and 

it wo, a disputed 

^citinn wb«Scr coma wer„ first issued by Pheidon of AfRo, or by th« Cytnacan 
the Phr,Rian Miaas, who was a daughtor of A«m«mnon, Icing 
ofCyme, arbylhc Atheaiani, Brichthoniusand Lyeiis or by th« I.ydjana as 

the view of AcUosth.nua” 
^erey Gardner. A Hiu. Ane. Caimga; 700-300 O.c.", p.67.1918). "Some of these 

to I heidoo of Argos or ta Alhcna. It la universally allowed that the money first 
tppsara on thet^suro coast of Asia Mjnar. Bet ii maybe siill doubted whether 
it wiginsted with the wealthy Mermnad kings of L^dis ot with Miletus and 
o^er I«,tn cities of the eosst.” (Ibid. pt>. Among the Hebrews, gold as 

Tf Judah ^ *h« tribe 

2 , Cartnichatl Leeiures,i92l. 

3. N3gari-pMchfitii)j.Batriku, V. S. 199S. p. 375 f. 
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iftg scenes depicted in the pre^hiscoric caves,^ the practices of the 
aborigines of Australia, etc. But these symbols signified in the first 
example actual hunting that was to take place,* and this is far re¬ 
moved from the diagrams, which, with the aid of incantations, could 
be used by laur sorcerers (like the Tantriks) to symbolise, for 
instance, the scene of huming. Even now, the “North American 
Indian, eager to kill a bear to-morrow, will hang up a rude grass 
image of one and shoot it, reckoning that the symbolic act of magic 
will make the real one happen.”* “Power over the images or 
imprints gives power over the person”*is a conception observed 
to be common to the primitive mind. Any way, it may be alleged 
witli some confidence, that most of the symbols used by primitive 
phallic worshippers do not seem tp liave been far removed from 
what they actually stood for. As Theobald says, we may detect in 
these symbols “the forma which early men, in ti^ infancy of our 
race, adopted to give expression in a visible shape to their con¬ 
ceptions of the unseen, and to embody the crude but widely spread 
beliefs which their speculations on such problems enabled them to 
evolve,”® 

It may also be borne in mind that Earth, the mother of all 
things and all beings,* the home of the dead and the infuser of life, 
occupies a moat conspicuous position in barbaric theology, both on 
account of her benevolent and deatruciive aspects. “ No fancy of 
nature can be plainer than that the Heaven-father and the Earth- 
mother are the Universal parent ”Naturally it is to be expected 
that all the early sacred devices be intended to symbolise the 
heavenly twin ; the Baxth-mother is for many reasons more dominant 

1. Scholtrft like Roacr Prv, H. H. Luquel ( T-’An et le Religion 4ei Hommet 
PwnUi, Psrit, 1926), etc., doubt theconaeclioabetv^eea magic end the pre-hUtork 
srt ;bucche arrow-marks lound on the tainsls ibould be deemed >» decisive. 
( L. Adam, Pritniiivt An, p. 76, Peliese ed,) 

2. Anticuity, III. S f.; A» Outiint <4 Modern KtwAtdgt, p. 916; 921; etc. 

3. B.B.Tsylor, Vol. II, p.8S. 

4. An Outline Modern ITnotoledgi, p, 916. 

5. Theobtld, p. l87, 

6. Menu.'IX, 37;—' 

7. E. B. Tsylor, II. 100; df. ERE. V. 128. F- J. Rioharde, Side-lighl on ike 
'Dropi^an Froblem' p. 21, isy» chic 'belief la Eerib umI Sky si two deitiei from 
wheie ufiloD ill ereitioB springs Is fsailisr enough among miay of our jungle 
tribes.' Vide Ijiae Tiylor, p. 321 f., p. 327-8. The Hied, bk, XV. Juoo'i prbyer, 

Rv. 1.191-6; -• #>; i^Rn ^Ttm i' 

RV.VI, 

Cf.RV. 1.1594-2; 1.185.1041; V. 43.2; VI. 70*6; X.3S.3; etc. AV, 

VI. 120«2; ete.; RV. 1.89.4=T. B. 11. vii. 16.3 s-« RMJTfTI A I * 
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titan her counterpart. “ Myths of Barth aod Heaven as a Divme 
pair arc found (inter alia) among the African tribe a, and a$ among 
the Yorubas, they arc represented by the male and female organa 
of generation, the symbolism pointing to the mystic origin of all 
tilings^ from them.”^ And similar myths were current among 
divers other notions, and similar symbolism used. 1. for one, have 
' not much doubt thit the Sky Father in India came to be identified 
witli Rudra himself os early as tlie composition of !Rig-vedic 
hymns and a man about to marry a girl uxed to aay to the latter, 
among other things, the following:—** I jim Dyaus, thou art 
PyithivI: come, therefore, let u* marry."’ Umjr.t^Dyaus was 
represented .is a fiwgn, l^rltliivi-Amhika as a yfnii ; for they arc tlic 
divine pair to whom ull the world ptvea its origin.'^ U 1 ii» syinbolisiu, 
it is nut imprubable, w:is connected with some sort of sympathetic 
magic. in primitive agricultuml cuimnunities Mother Hnrdi was 
propitiated with sacrificcK, or worshipped with orgiastric rites, or 
her processes were assbted with magicHartli Goddess or 
Mother Goddess was essentially connected with good lucki-and 
prosperity. For this reason also symlMls aacred to her may be 
sttmped on coins, etc., which may be worn at times round the neck 
by people, for protective purposes, like amulets,’ etc. Witli the 
Goddess herself or her counterpart they may be associated (e. g., 
they may wear msJtka^ embossed with those symbols, round tlieir 
necks), for the symbols on those coins were sacred to them; and 
possibly they served even the gods as protective amulets.^ 

1. ERE. V. 128. 

2. RV. VI. 49. 10 f?at >tWkT»fT ^ I ^ 8 - 

STSRRt II' 

3. Mmmcntary, (>. &5. (VvAktiKlvor Pr« 8 » eti. 19231;^ 

‘ vtu nt i • 

4. Chhandoayo Up., I. 9. 1:—' 5 5T l' 

The word occurs la Av«>u iYmhr, HI. 12 ) m tlie vmbv of heuivti or sky 

(Moulcon, p. 124) snd an b« eomporad m Zeuc. Kow, Herodotus (clh Ub that the 
Perslaat called ihe wholuorb of heaven Z«u$ " and wor»hippeJ him (Moulton, 
p. 36). It U net improbable that A vesta ft * dyaos ’ ia Idcotical with Kerodotua* 
Zaus. This naturally leoda us to the equation.' RudraaDyaucsZeusslndra, 
which we fthall substaotiace later. 

5. Ibid. p. 129. 

6 . Vide iufra. 

7. Read £RB. Ill, p. 701 asp. p. 703, 

8 . RV. II. 33.10 i—* tRd I 

JT 5T ir Dr- Bhaodaffcar, 1 . c„ p. 66 f, 

9. Amuktj, endowed with protective powers or inviocibilhy were made use 

of by thediviAitieaoF the Egyptiana, Suiueriims, Babylonians, Ethiopians, etc. 
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Again, there is no doubt that in many foreign countrica, devices 
01 animals and plants sacred to the Goddess or her counterpart are 
found on coins or represented in weight system. And there, they 
are recognized in their correct perspective. For instance, the 
weights used in Assyria and Babylonia, found by Sir A. H. Layard 
m the ruins of ancient Nineveh (the city of Kina, opposite Mosul), 
are of two sorts : bronze lions and stone ducks-^ Fortunately, they 
have been long recognized there as being forms of Nina, the Mother 
Goddess, On early Elisian coins an e^le is substituted for Zeus * 
Numerous other instances might be noted In the course of this 
thesis. There can be no doubt that many of the types, such as 
the owl at Athens, the bee at Ephesus, the Pegasua at Corinth, were 
of religious significance though for the preference of o particulsr 
animal or object at a particular place, there might be otlter reasons. 
Attributes of tlie motlier goddesses (grima-devataa) may differ from 
village to village, though it might be, perhaps, recognized that ali 
these are but different forma of the same Goddess. 

Eminent numismatists like E. Curtius, B. V. Head, etc. have 
opined that there ' ‘ is good reason to think that the earliest coins 
were actually struck within the pricincts of the templcs> and under 
direct auspices of the priests."* Though we may perhaps not go to 
such a length with regard to coinj^e in many countries, wc cannot 
be oblivious to the fact that in some nations of yore, which have 
been claimed as founisin-hesds of world civilization, the rulers 
played the double role of priest-kings. I refer especially to the 
patarir of the Sumerians and Chaldazsns and the early priest-kings 
of ICnossus. 

And even If the contention of Curtius, Head, etc., be proved 
incorrect, that Would by no means show that the symbols on those 

(E. A. Ws]liiBudfr«, and StipcrililhB, pp- ” Tb« vluvlftef th« 

BabylMiaD uoty of theCroitlOD ahows Ihat meo bollmd that all the gx«at vrorki 
«f the gaii and the devila were performed hy m&aic'*. (Ibid. p. aze). The um of 
magio by gods 1 $ not infrequently fouad lo the literature of Bobyloole «o<i the 
meoriptione of Sgypt. And in iodii, we, *Miya’ ts one of she diatlofuiituif 
cbaiicterletice of tome of tbe highect aede of the Vedic peotheort. (SeeV. K. 
Ri^wede in ABi, II. p. 110). "It ie probable that is Babylonte, Aeeyrls eod Egypt 
etnuleti were deefgned end m&de bv workmen attached to the greet temp lee," 
(Wallli Budge, Amuttu tu., p. azlv). 

1. Cua., p. B; elao p. 16; 13; etc. For the repreientecione of Hose or ooiae, 
see Gsretang, p. 304. 

2. BRE.XlI.l39f. 

3. ERE. III. <00, «ol. i. 

4. Gre«ACdi«v<S. Une.Poola'e ed. ch. 2); Num. ChrOa. lB70i ERE. lit. 
p. 699. col. ii.; Percy Gardner, Hiit> Ahs, Coinage, p. 73, 
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coins had no religious value, when it can be so demonstrated by 
means of evidence of diverse character, literary, monumental, and 
other. “ On early coins of Elis (a country on the W. ewst of 
Peloponnesus} an eagle appears as a sahstltutc for the god (Zeus); 
later he bears the eagle in his hsnd. /y It will be shown later that 
in literature “*thi5 process is common to numerous deities (or rather 
different forms of the supreme Divine Twin) in the West as well as 
in the East'” On later Indian coins too, the attributes of the 
Divine Twin are seen to be displaced by their forms like Lakshim, 
Kartikeya, etc. The very fact ilmt hiccr wc roc gcjcis and goddcssca 
displacing those symbols should make it at least probable that the 
symbols were not without religious connotutiou. In the West, 
even temple-buildings* titered to forms of the McJthcr-Ouddcss (o.g. 
Artemis at Kphesus in Ionia and Aphrodite at l*aphos on the western 
coastof Cyprus) are depicted on coins. Ag;Un, it is well-known 
tliat cowry {cypraea mneta, Skt. ICapardika) was used as money not 
only in India, but also in parts of Africa. References in Yii-kung 
(Tribute to Yu), Shu-hing, Shirking, etc. vonchsafe its use as coin 
in China.* For obvious reasons, cowry was equated with the 
^oni of the Goddess, and was held in high reverence as a Ryml>ol 
of fertility. The use of cowry as money is only another argument 
in support of the proposition that money was held sacred and was 
connected with the cult of the Goddess in ancient times. 

Writing about the significance of the devices appearing on 
ancient Greek coins, E. A- Gardner summarises the various views 
prevalent among the western critics and gives his own opinion about 
that question in the following wordsThe origin of these types 
has been a matter of much dispute. Some authorities have regarded 
them as religious ; and this appears the obvious explanation when 
the head of the chief deity of the city appears on its coins, os is the 
case with Athena at Athens, Hera at Argos, Zvus at Elis. Others 
arc generally regarded as commercial, especially when the type re¬ 
presents the chief product of the city, like the tunny-fish at Cyzicus, 
the ear of corn at Metapontum, or the Silphium, a medicinal plant, 
at Cyrene—though in this last case the head of Zeus Ammon appears 
on the other side of the coin. Probably no one explanation fits all 
cases but various local or other considerations led to the choice of 
the device, or ‘arms’ of the city which was placed upon its 
coins ; sometimes it seems to be merely what is called in heraldry 
a ‘ canting ’ device, as when the parsley leaf appears on the coins 


1. ERE.xn.l59f. 

3. BRE.in.700, e^l.ii. 


2, Infra. 

4. HfitkSoa-JftbsM, ueder Cm^ry- 
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of Sclinus or the seal of those Phocaa, “ Selinon meaning persely 
and Phokos a seal.” (An OutUne of Modern KnozoJedge. 1931 
p. 528.) 

It will be perhaps clear in course of this article that the only 
correct interpretation of the original significance of these deWces'is 
the first, the ‘ obvious ’ one, viz., the religious interpretation and 
that there is no necessity of any halfway house, partly acknowledg. 
ing it and partly denying it. The tunny-fish, the ear of com, the 
medical and other plants, as well as the so-called heraldic devices, 
were all originally looked upon by the primitive people as only 
symbols of the Universal Goddess or her Wunterport. The various 
deities referred to by the writer are already known to have evolved 
out of the heavenly twin. The interpretation of * heraldic devices ' 
assumes that the primitive mind had been developed to that degree 
which would enable it to take interest in Art for ArtU sake. 

With these general observations, I may proceed to deal with 
the symbols, requisitioning the aid of chose who are versed in the 
archseology of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
etc., my excuse for inflicting upon the readers frequent quotations 
from these authors being as much the value of their observations as 
my own ignorance of the field that is theirs, 


CHAPTER n 


Migration of Civilisation 

Writing the use chiefly of flint In the Paleolithic Age, 
W, J. Perry* observes:—** Obsidifln, so plentiful in certain parts of 
the world, could have been used, hut It was not generally tised until 
civUisation was well under way.'* lie points out that in the New 
Stone Age, much use was made of Ijard igneaux rocks for imple¬ 
ments, which were made l>y grinding the stone to a fine cutting 
edge.'* He mids “ Why is it that men went for so many years 
without thinking of the adoption of this other form of hnplemcm? 
It is certainly an indication of tlic lack of Inventiveness of mankind/' 

It may be granted, 1 holicvc, tiiat without an :idcqiu(tu know¬ 
ledge of the geographical features of the lands, where civiliaation 
flourished in early times, it is not possible to say with any amount 
of confidence as to wliich of them was a suitable place for the 
origin of that civilisation. Again, it can he admitted tl^at we 
can not but be struck by the great similarity that obtains in the 
types of civilisation observable in those distant lands of yore, 
it can, therefore, be legitimately questioned if inspitu of this * lack 
of inventiveness * of the primitive man, we can at nil presume, or 
prove, independent development of civilisation in those mitions. 

Indeed, if we can prove that each of those nations, having not 
quite identical set of conditions, had yet been able to build up 
independently civilisations, in which not only food-gathering, 
writing, metallurgy, and other numerous arts, trades and crafts were 
known or developed, but also identical mythology or religion,— 
then surely, 1 think, we must pay our huniblc tribute for this 
marvellous coincidence to that great Shaper of things. Thus, it 
would be remarkable, if writing was conceived of, or was deve¬ 
loped—say from huntsman’s arrow-marks—by man independently 
in different corners of the world and almost simultaneously in 
the long course of his existence. Again, it would be nothing 
short of a miracle if this happened, not in the case of one art or 
two, but In numerous cases. 

Such miracles, however, are unfortunately fast disappearing 
these days ! It is now being increasingly recognised that man doea 
not generally take trouble to invent things, unless he is forced to do 
so by circumstances, and not by mere necessity. It i$ no more 


1 . Petty, p.24’25. 
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denied that the civilisations of the Egyptiaos> the MeaopotsmUns 
and the Chineie are not independent productions, but must have 
originated at one particular place whichever it be, This does not 
mean,—must I add ?—that all points common to those cultures were 
originated at tlat centre; for it ia just likely that after initial 
borrowals, e particular people might have developed some phases 
of their inheritance • which they again transferred to its original 
home, or to other mbes- 

Thus man y of the m iss i ng links in the m igration of world cu Iture 
are now being tilled up. The efforts of the Egyptian scholars have 
proved beyond doubt that the ancient Egyptian civilisation is not a 
sudden growth on that soil, and certainly not introduced from some 
foreign land. Similar claims have been put forth by students of 
Sumero-Chaldsean and Elamite civilisations for those respective 
cultures, but (so far as 1 gather), not with so much of cogent reason^ 
Ing, It is, however, accepted that owing to the great similarity 
between them, they cannot be all looked upon as independent 
productions, and that any two of them must have borrowed from the 
third, In the case of the Chinese, the latest opinion vecra to their 
borrowing from the Elimites or Indirectly from the Sumerians- 
The Aegeans (including the Cretans), the Syrians (including 
the people of Palestine), the people of Anau (in Turkestan, 
necrAskabad on the railway to Me tv), etc., are known to be 
indebted directly or indirectly to cither the Egyptians or the Meso¬ 
potamians, or both. 

Only in the case of the Vedic Aryans (a branch of the so- 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans), an independent development 
of civilisation is still assumed or maintained. Their Greek 
brethren are. already known to have entered the Egypto-Meso- 
potamian fold, in spite the common tie of the “ Aryan ” language, 
and at least part of culture that bound them together.‘ It is also 
admitted that in view of the continuity of the European races on 
the continent, the theory, of great successive migratioos from 
Central Asia into that region has to be discouraged.* The only 
theory possible would then be that the entire people of Europe 
changed their language under the yoke of a foreign rule of a small 
band of people speaking the Proio-Vedic longue, who migrated 
from Central Asian high-iands,—if at all such a migration has to 
be assumed. But, in that case they borrowed their civilisation 

1 . I, Ttjlor. p. SOO 1. lodeed, Htrsdolm loog igo claimed Egyptian ©figio 
* fvr many Greek deiiias. 

2. I- Taylor, pMsim, tap. p* l8 f., 43 f., 53 f., 98 fv 215 f. 
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from one people> and language from another ; since, according to 
the theory which refuses to rccogni^ the influence of this Egypto- 
Mesopotamian civilisation on the Proto-Vcdic Aryan, those of them 
who passed westwards and imposed their language on the Greeks 
etc., were not^ however, responsible for the Grecian civUisHtion; 
for the Greeks are now almost definitely known to have borrotved 
their culture from the Aegcans whom they dextroyed. The Acgcans, 
on the other linnd, derived the “main impulse'* in their civilisation, 
according to no less an uiithority than Sir Arthur Evans, from the 
Egyptians, At any rate it is proved beyond any possibility of dt>i]i)i 
chst tite Greeks, etc. were engulfed in tlie culural tide of the 
Egypto-Meaopotamian civilisation, And yet, it was for tlic vagrants 
of Central Asia,^$mall band only, which did not break the racial 
continuity of the ancient nation of Greece,—to impose their 
language on those people ! Our assumption of the independent 
development of the Vedic civilisation has thus landed ua in sudi a 
helpless, if not a hopeless, position. 

Already signs of disruption and tevolc are visible even in, 
orthodox quarters. Scholars are struck by certain noteworthy 
similarities observable between certain Indian myths {suy of Indra 
and Vritra) and Sumero*Chalds»n legends (e,g. of BeUMorduk and 
Tiamat).^ Generally, it has been the effort of the Vedic scholar, 
who accepts these similarities to further the claims of the Vedic 
Aryans, in spite of the fact that no rational explanation is available 
in the Vedas themselves of those myths. On the other hand, they 
are easily explicable as arising out of certain primitive, yet deep- 
rooted notions of the Egyptians, or at times out of certain developed 
conceptions of the Sumcra-Chaldsans. 

Then there is another question : regarding the Dravidians. 
Since the time of Caldwell, the Dravidian tongue is known to con¬ 
tain not a few words thst sre also found in the Accadian;* there sre 
also many others which seem to be common to Sanskrit and 
Dravidian since very ancient times.’ Now-a-days words are also 
available that are found both in the Vedic Sanskrit and the Accadian. 
This is already complex enough to put one out of one's nerves I 
Still, research has added problems relating to Proto-Australoids 
or Pre-Dravidians, and the analogies that are found between 
the Sumerian and the Austro-Asiatic language have made it not 
irapossible that “the Sumerian should be related to the Austric 

1. Tjltk ie Sir A. Q. BhandorkAr Com. Vol., p. 2^f. 

2. Cflldwcll, GretfiKor >he DrAvitfuiTr Longutigti, p« 491 f, (Lradoa 1875). 

3. Ibid, p.4S4f. 
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lanfuages/'^ Again, it k well-nigh an established fact that the 
Mup^a and DravidUn ** vocabnlaries have intermingled and often 
when confronted by a word common to both languages, we are 
unable to say to which linguistic stratum (?) the words originally 
belonged."' It is not proposed here to solve all of th^e problems. 
But certainly, the distinction between the Mun^a, Dravidian, and 
Vedic unions seems to disappear, in the li^t of certain facts 
brought forth here prominently. Indeed, where did the difference 
lie? This is the question we shall ask ourselves after the perusal 
of this thesis, But beyond that 1 shall not venture any judgment, 
say on problems relating to the Proto-Australoids or Pre-Dravidians, 
The questions dealt with here may, however, have some bearing 
on those problems, too. 

I have already confessed in the above pages my partiality for 
Egyptain hypothesis as regards the origin of the world civilisation. 
There are diverse considerations to support that hypothesis, which 
can be better looked into books like “ The Aneieni Egyptians’' by 
Elliot Smith, ** Ths Grmth of Civilisation" by W. J. Perry, etc. 
Direct light on these problems is also thrown by W. F. Edgerton's 
” Ancient Egyptian Ships aji^ Shipping”, MacDonald’s '‘Migra¬ 
tion of SynboU”, Perry’s "Children if the Sun”, and “The 
Origin of Magic and Religion “, Frazer's ' ‘ The Golden Bough *' 
(7 Volumes), etc. 

But there were other arguments which almost compelled me to 
accept that hypothesis. The reader may know some of them con¬ 
veniently at a later stage. Some others might be mentioned here. 
There is, for instance, a good deal of similarity between the names 
of certain Egyptian gods and those of some Indian divinities (as 
will be shown later). These names are, however, not found in the 
Sumerian or Chaldsean mythology. The natural conclusion ia that, 
probably, either the Egyptians borrowed them from the Indians or 
that the reverse took place. That is, the culture did not originate 
in, or migrate from, some central region where there is no indica¬ 
tion of thoae divinities being ever worshipped under those or similar 
names. But this is, perhaps, not a very satisfactory argument. 

I shall take a concrete example regarding a notable custom. We 
all know that mummification was a practice which was very widely 
observed in the land of Pharaohs (ancient Kemi). Most of us 
probably know how their deep-rooted convictions were responsible 
for the drigin and continuation of that system. It was natural to 

1. J. Pnvl'Jskh ^ Bagehi'a Prt-Aryan aod Pri-Dravidian, p. I4S. 

2. I Cv I.p.375jCf.IHA,Ti.p.lS4f. 
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that 8oil> and it did not grow ail of a sudden. On tlie other hand, 
if we find In India almost an isolated mention of that practice, in 
a not-vcry-early work like the Srauta-sutras of A^s^layana/ can we 
suppose that it was indigenous to India, or that it passed from India 
to Egypt ? This practice was not ao much in favour even with the 
Suroero-ChaldJeans. Could it then originate with them, and yet be 
practised not so much by them as by the Egyptians ^ As regards 
mythology, we do at times tnee regular tr.inaformution of certain 
conventional notions (which could he originated only in the Nile 
valley) into myths, that seem to spring up all i>f a sudden in 
other countries ;“*nay, wo can even sec how mythology hccomos 
more and more developed as wc proceed eastwards- From iltc East 
to the West, it is difficult to trace tins development, even wlierc 
the earliest myths of each country arc concerned. 

Again, as A. J. A. Dubois points out, the ‘‘division of the people 
into castes existed also amongst the Egyptians. With them, as 
with the Hindus, the law assigned an occupation to each individual, 
which was handed down from father to son. It was forbidden for 
any man to Itavc two professions or to change his own ....Neverthe¬ 
less, there was this difference between the Egyptians and the 
Hindus : with the former all castes and all professions were held in 
esteem..-and although the priestly and military castes possessed 
peculiar privileges, nobody would have considered it anything but 
criminal to despise the classes whose work, whatever it happened 
to be, contributed to the general good*’.* According to the latest 
research, wc find the caste-system almost full-fledged already in the 
Vedas-* The increase of prestige on the part of the Brahmaoas and 
1. ^ A iv Hys m^rtu V MQ. 2 ; 

sra^JTT55t tfffTgarM, 

r^t atFTW 

“ Were he » die ihey take up ihe corpse out by mcani «f an earces not meant 
for holy purpo&ea, And in ih« bAthing room they adorn the cerpae. They caom 
the beard, hair, end nnila to b« removed, apply elntmanc of *'nalada" or nard, 
ADd put on garlands of the a«mc; some have the cuatom of removlag all the 
(entrails and) axCTeta sod put io a balm of curds and ghee; (hen they cue off 
a quartor-pieoe from (he lulvcdge of an unwashed clolh end wrap it up with the 
frmga down wards ao 85 to leave the fs«c bare,—while h» aorta approprjftte rhe 
remaining piece of clolh-” 1 do oer know whether this eraaaUtion and the 
suggestion that thia paauge refers to matomifiettioB, belong originally (o that 
great Sinakritiit Dr. S.K.Belvajknr. A( any rate he adepts them. In Ivtr- 
M<dioi* Pro$f SHfttiom. Bombay L'niv., 1925-26, note* on ael. no. 17. I fatve not 
much doubt thacthii rendering is correct. 

2. Abbd J. A. Dubois, ffirfda Afitenarj. Cuttems /t»d Certnoititt, p. 31. 

3. DecoAR College Roe. la&t, Bulletin, Vol. 21, Apta'a article. 
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the Kshatnyas is, of course, a later development. It is more 
apparent in the Epic period than in the Vedic, and even in the Vcdic 
pcnod the sacerdotal and military classes seem to have enjoyed 
more privileges than they probably did among the ancient Egyptians. 

And as among the Indians, “immense importance was attached 
by the Egyptians to the begetting of a son, who should perform the 
due family rites, or see that they were performed by others after 
him.An Egyptian king like Beni-Hassan, who gave his officiat¬ 
ing priest land-donations snd presents in commemoration of his 
deceased fatlicr,* would have been, I am sure, praised by a Bmhmana 
bard, asan equal ofPrithu, Nriga, Nahusha, etc, This custom is 
entirely in conformity with the Indian soil, Such similarities could 
not but be due to either cultural contact or racial migration. 

Now, in connection with an account of tlie Nile, collected by 
Mr. Wilferd out of PurSnic sources, and condemned unanimously 
by H. H. Wilson, Cunningham, St. Martin, etc., we read “ But 
Lieut. J- H. Speke, (in his Ducoviry of ike Source of ike NiUy 
Chapa. I, V, X) unhesitatingly autea that when planning hia dia- 
covery of the source of the-Nile, he secured his best information 
from Wilford's map (of that river), and testifies to the general 
correctness of the PurSnic account,*' ^ We do not know whether to 
attribute it all to the famous ghunak^hara nyaya ! But if at all tliat 
Puranic account, constructed or reconstructed, be correct, having 
authentic tradition at its hack, then moy we not take it as a proof of 
the migration of some tribes from their liome in the west to India ? 
Could not such practices as mummification, and such accounts as 
that of the river Nile, be only reminiscences of their iong-forgottcn 
home ? We shall see thst actually some tribes migrated from that 
region to India, some at a very late date than wc in India would 
generally like to believe. But I must proceed cautiouslv- 

In order that an Indian student may be able to follow the 
discussion given below, in its correct perspective, it is perhaps 
necessary to add a small note (mainly bssed on the opinions of some 
distinguished historians of the West), relating to cultural relations 
that existed between different countries involved in the vortex of 
Sumero-Egyptian civilization. This subject can, of course, be dealt 
with only very inadequately. One fact that must be remembered 
is that the early chronology of the Egypt and Mesopotamia was for 
a long time a matter of considerable speculation and controversy, 
which can even now by no means be regarded as settled. Again, 

1 - AlleD, p, 110. 2. Ibis, p, 109 f. 

S. N, Mejumdar's ed. p£ AGI., lotto, p. nzviis, 

M. G.2 
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—as somebody wisely said—all dates throughout the world (even 
in India I) before 2000 D.c. are merely conjectural. High-dating is 
undoubtedly very well, only if it is proved correct; but unfortu¬ 
nately, everywhere—in Egypt, in Mcsopotimia as well as In India 
-|-it has a knack to go wrong. The western scholars have got 
rid of that 'bane by the end of the last century. In India, 
generally speaking, we are as yet far from that scientific attitude. 
Our only endeavour i$ to put Ixicfc dates as much as pnssihlc. 
Egyptian and Sumcro-Chaldsan chronology, formerly iintcdaied hy 
at least fifteen centuries, has bceri now hrouglit down. Tliia is also 
not satisfactory to some. The Germans, for instance, are ssiid to he 
unwilling accept the dates assigned to the eurly kings of Siimcr 
and Accad in the Cambridge Ancient History, and they adopt the 
extra short ’ chronology which would bring them down by about 
five hundred years. It has at any rate one advantage : it does not 
leave many wide gaps in history. 

Tfu Sumirians and Chaldf^ant :—By the 2nd millennium B. C., 
Mesopotamia, which then extended only a little below Kurna in the 
South, was divided into Sumer (in the South) and Accad (in the 
North). Palaeolithic and Neolithic implements, etc., abound in the 
upper Euphrates valley, while the lower valley seem a to have I^e- 
cotnc inhabitable in the Chalcholithic Age. The norllicrn Euphrates 
valley as well as the northern part of the Syrian desert was chiefly 
inhabited by the Semitic Martu or Amurru. To their south and 
east lay the Biblical plain of Shinar (later on known as Babylonia), 
of which parts round Sippar and Opis (known as Urra or Uri), were 
occupied by another race of Semitic conquerors, the Chaldees, 
Casdim or ^Casidi’ { = ‘ Conquerors *).* If we may trust Berossus, 
that learned priest of Belus at Babylon, there was originally 
at Babylon a multitude of men of foreign race who had settled in 
Chaldea”.* 

As compared with the northern Shinar, the southern Shinar 
the land, or Sumsr, the land of Sumer) contained 
a more mixed population, the predominant element in which was 
the Sumerians,—the * black heads ’ of the texts,'—a white race 
akin CO the Indo-Europeans and speaking en agglutinative tongue. 
To the north-east of Shinar, in the country around Zagros moun¬ 
tains bordering on Media, were a fair-baired bearded hill-people 
speaking a ' Caucasian ' tongue. They penetrated the Tigris valley 

1. Sayeo, PrrA Utht Jr9m Aneitm Monumtnls, ch. 2«; Laroed. I. 245 f. 
E.B., 11.842. 

2. Ra^xin, p. 129. 

3. L, Wooley, Tht Sumerietn, p. 6; read p, t-8; 48; ate, Ur tie., p. 13. 
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and occupied what later on came to be known as Assyria. To their 
west were the afore-memioned Amurru; and to the south and 
the west of the Suincuans were the desert Arabians. Even in the 
capital of Assyria, we find the presence of certain 'Sumerian' 
monuments. The population was nowhere unmixed. 

As Sir Arthur Keith sayai-^'The Mesopotamian peoples, 
both past and present, represent a transition between Iranian and 
bemitic types, but they have retained more of the Iranian than of 
the Semitie. As to the racial nature of the al-XJbaid people there 
cm be no doubt; if they were living to-day we should call 
them Arabs.,,.There is no trace...of any round head clement of the 
Wittito nor of a Mongolian type....The southern Mesopotamians at 
the beemnmg of the fourth millennium B. C. had big* long and 
narrow heada ; their affinities were with the people of the Caucasian 
Of European type....They were akin to the pre-dynastic people 
of Egypt described by Dr. Foquei, hut differed from all other 
prc-dynasiieand dynastic Egyptians....One con still trace the ancient 
Sumerian fiiec eastwards among the inhabitants of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, until the valley of the Indus ia reached.’'* 

In the opinion of cerwin other scholars,* however, the Sumerians 
belonged to what is known as Armenoid stock, which is broad- 
hoadod, bUck-haired, and (usually) brown-eyed. Langdon shows 
inclined orhiu to bo a feature of the Sumerians; Buxioii shows it 
to be an Armenoid peculiarity.* Armenoid element seems to have 
penetrated into Egypt in early historic times.^ According to Dr. 
flpeiaer, the Sumerians are "definitely in lower Mcaopottmia in 
tho latter half of tho Uruk period, when the cylinder seal and 
writing first appear,*’* They arc there even earlier, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Ubaid period, according to Frankfort: These are, of 
course, the long-headed type described by Keith. They arc styled 
by him as the Brown Race. 

Babylonia and Atsyria .'^The plain of Shinar (more correctly 
ShineSr, also ailed Edin, the Eden of Genesis, mentioned later on 
io the Bible as " the garden of God " ), came to !« known as Baby¬ 
lonia after that celebrated city Babylon (Aasyrian Babdlu, Bubdli ; 
Hebrew Softs/situated on tlie HQla branch of the Euphrates 
just north of the modern town of Hilla.”* It is only in the second 

1. Al.Ubflid. p. 216; cf, p. 240. 

2 . Boxron, p. SS f.,90 f., 102f. 

3. Ibjd.p.55;103. 

4. Ibid. p. S8:90. 

5. J. Amor. Ori. Soq., Scppl., 1939, April, p. 29 . 

6. E. B.. 11. $41; Ragoalo, p. 128. 
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milUnnium fi. C. that Babylon emerges as the head of a state under 
Sumu-abu. Originally an humble town, it attained its glory in the 
days of Hammurabi (Khammurabi), when it became the capital 
of Babylonia. Hammurabi built there the famous H-sagilla of 
McTodach (Bel-Marduk ) and Sarpanitum by the side of a great lake, 
and “raisedVie summit (of this temple) to the firmament.”' And 
with the glory of the god increased the prestige of the priesthood,* 
so much so that it ultimately acquired more power thnji the royalty. 
In Egypt, the king) “ son of the Run* \ w:is fitr Jihovc the priest¬ 
hood that was at first subservient to tlic sceptre, hut in later times, 
the former seems to have gained the ijpporhuml over the hnicr. 
In Indio, the priesthood ia undoubtedly more powerful than the 
crown, though (as in Mesopotamia) the divinity of the king is still 
recognised 

To me, therefore, it appears difficult to resist ilic inference 
that the change of their respective status observable in these 
countries is an indication of the migration of civilisation from the 
West to the East; for the reverse could not liappen. It is easy to 
understand the natural importance of the chief or the leader of a 
clan or community; it was then for the Egyptians a logical step to 
regard the king as a god or as a son of the God. But it ia only with 
the increase of importance of those religious fads, known in common 
parlance as ritualistic observances, that the priesthood gained, or 
even now gains> its power. 

Assyria takes its name from that of its capital Ashshur, Ashur, 
Assur, or Asur ( now Qal’at Shcrgat or ICals^t Shergat), which is on 
the right bank of the Tigris, midway between the Greater and the 
Lesser Zab.* Zariku, the earliest ruler of A$hshur-a feudatory of 
Dungi and his son Bur-Sin,—writes the name of that city as A Shir, 
and "this is Che usual writing of the name of the city god, in the 
early inscriptions of the city.”* Before the rise of the city it was 
perhaps occupied by the Sumerians, whose goddess inn ini (the 
Accadian Ishtar) was poifljfy older than the god Ashshur himself. 
From the time of Zariku onwards, however, the people of Ashahur 
“were Semites and possibly from Amurru, who, like the Semitic 
colony in Cappadocia of the same period, obtained their culture 
from Babylonia."* 

1. MaspArft, p.AI f., 21 f. 

2. B. B., IT. 841. 

3. I. Gujarat Rea. 5oc., Dr. BbagWanlal Ipdriji Cwc. Vp 1.> p. 152 fa 

4. 11.842. 

5. B. B.. II. S€8, eol.i. 

6 . Ibid. 
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We have already noted that the population of Mesopotamw i$ 
known to have contained from quite early times a substantial 
element of the Mediterranean race,* which originally belonga to 
£gypt and southern portions of the Continent. Possibly, this race 
played a great part in the spread and propagation of the earliest 
civilisation of Man from the West to Ae East; it is" distributed 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the Dutch Indies,* and it carried 
with it, wo may presume, the cult of Mother Goddess and all the 
complicated ideas associated with that cult. 

Syria and PaUstin&’^tt^ naturally a region through which 
contact must have been maintained between the two civilised 
countries, the land of Pharaoh and the Plain of Shinar. ‘‘ Confined 
between the sea and the desert, Syria offers the only route of easy 
access to an army marching northwards from Africa into Asio, and 
all conquerors, whether attracted to Mesopetamio or to Egypt by 
the accumulated riches on the banks of the Kuphrates or the Nile, 
were obliged to pass through it in order to reach the object of their 
cupidity.”’ 

” The word Syria, called in the Hebrew Aram, from a son of 
Shem (Gen. X. 22), in the largest acceptation, extended from the 
Mediterranean and the river Cydnus to the Euphrates, and from 
Mount Taurus on the north to Arabia and the border of Egypt in 
the South. It was divided into Syria Palestioa, including l^naao 
and Plicenicia, Oxle-Syrin, between two ridges of Mount Lebanon, 
and Upper Syria. The last was known u Syria in a restricted 
sense.*' The only tribes that can be considered as peculiar to 
Syria (proper) are the tenants of the heights of Lebanon.”* 
Pslestina extended along the Mediterranean coast from Raphia or 
the borders of Egypt almost upto Joppa, Jaffa or Yafa (Biblical 
Japho ), but whether the Philistines occupied this territory prior to 
or later than the Isfaclites, it is difficult to say-’ 

1. Buxton, p. 79^ 90; 102: «w. 

3. Ibid, p. 79. 

3. M«ip«ro, p. 4. Tftfiioal* «ut i few detiiTe. the recent excAvetloni et 
SektjegdsU (cc the North of Aleppo, in 8y tie ) end Byblos (modern Djebail 20 
foilei north of Bayreuih in Paleetine) alone supply emple evidence for provioa the 
iotioute eutturel coaaet between thji region on the one band end Me&opotamiH 
end Egypt oo the other, E. D. II. 537. i; S39. ti. 

4. Baeten, p. 2t6. 

5. Ibid, 

S. Scholars opine differently on tliia point: Cf. B. A. Anaett, p, tO f., 2t f, 
0, Adam Smith, HUU G<grapky ^ ih* Holy Land, eh. 9. 
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The terms Syria, Canaan,^ Palestma (Pnlestine), Phccnicia, 
etc, are used often very vaguely, as may be apparent from the 
following quotations :<— 

“ Canaan signifies ‘the low lands ' ami was primarily the name 
of the coast on which the great cities of Phccnicia were built.* As, 
however, tl»c island parts of the country were inhabited by a kindred 
population, the name came to designate tlic whole of I'alcstinc, 
just as Palestiue itself meant originally only the small territory of 
the Philistines,’** 

Elsewhere wo learn :—“The Greek name, Phoinicians, of iiu- 
known origin, must not be applied to the \vlu>Ic iiaunns ot race of 
Canaan who settled in Southern Syria ; it belongs to the Canaaniies 
of tlie sea coast only, who were widely separated from tlte others. 
Phccnicia, in botlt chissical history and geography is merely that 
very narrow tract of land, hemmed in by mountains and sea, extend* 
ing from Arad us on the north to the town of Acco on the South.”* 

H. G, Wells states that the Cinoonites were “ closely related 
to the Phccnicians who founded Tyre and Sidon, and to the Amo- 
rites who took Babylon and, under Hammurabi, founded the first 
Babylonian empire,”* 

Lastly, as Maspero says, It would be a difiicult tusk to define 
with any approach to accuracy the distribution of the Canaanites, 
Amorites, and Arama&ans, and to indicate the precise points where 
they came into contact with their rivals of non-Semitic stock. 
Frontiers between races and languages can never he easily deter¬ 
mined, and this is especially true of the peoples of Syria.' 

It is difficult to determine the exact date of Israelites' occupa¬ 
tion of the land of Canaan, though we find a clay tablet belonging 
to the time of Pharaoh Amcnophis IV ( of the XVIIIth dynasty), 
referring to their conquest of that territory. 

1, Flcndfirs P«irie. JSatifm Ssphrtition: Pen and PulTtrf, p. 24, s.'iys 
"Xhfi Canae&ite. Avho I& rumud &6 a leading peof^le atopg «ith the Amorite, Is 
9 term b«ec roearvad for the .neolithic trn^cditcs. thv aboriainet of Cxnaen.’' 
He add#;—" Ken'ane ie the nimo of the country in Egyptian; ell other 
deeigeationa—Amocitec, rhll)»eineei etc,—are ebu aamet of people who oniured 
the country." (Ibid. p. 30-31), 

2. The Biblo mentions the fact Chat "the Canaaniteft dw'elI by the eea, and 
by Che eotal of Jordan" (Numbera, xiii. 29), end refers to '‘CBoaan, the land of 
the Fhiliacine^'. (Eephanieh. il. 5). 

3, A. H. Seyce, Fresh Lights, rtt.', eh. 2; Lumvd, 1. p. SOS. 

4. P. Lenotment, Manual <4 iht Aoeieat UiU. V th* Bast, bk. 6, cb, 1. 
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Not very long afwr that conquest, they seem to have mixed 
racially with the people whom they conquered :—“ And the 
children of Israel dwelt among the Canaanites, Hittites, and 
Amoriies, and Pcrrixzites, and Hivites, and Jebuaitea : And they 
took their daughters to be their wives, and gave their ([laughters to 
their sons, and served their gods.And such a racial mixture 
took place, we presume, probably after every conquest. The whole 
of the enrly history of Syria and Palestine, we should remember, 
was a mighty struggle of neighbouring nations, contending for 
supremocy. The population must always have been a mixed one. 

It would be interesting to know that Palestine was so named, 
in the opinion of many scholars, “because it was thought to be 
mainly occupied by the Philistine. 

AjujicUa {AnadoD^ii ethnologically connected with not only 
with Syria-Pale Stine,* but with Arabia* and Mesopotamis, As early 
as the Agade dynasty, the Syrians invaded and settled in this 
region round KtlUTepe, near Kaiuryieh. f.egends speak of 
Sargon I (Sarru-kinu) carrying a victorious campaign to help a com¬ 
mercial colony of the Semites in Asia Minor that complained of 
local oppression. Semitic seals, similar to the Sumero-Chaldaan 
ones, e. g. those representing the CilgameiU myth etc., arc found 
here from early historic times.‘ Earlier atiU, the very long-headed 
slender Aurignucian man and the Moiisterian culture connect this 
region, in the opinion of Buxton, not only with the Continent but 
also with Arabia and Mesopotamia. The round-headed race of the 
Armcnoids, reckoned by von Euscan and others among the oldest 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, forms the must important element of ita 
population and, according to Buxton, connects It ethnologically 
even with the region west of Pamir. 

Afgtan Civilisation, previously called in a restricted sense 
Mycenaean, orMinoao, or Cretan, civilisation, extends in reality over 
a much wider area chan the Aegeon islands. Situated in them were 
Mycenae and Tiryns, famous for their Cyclopean walls, so well 
known among the Greeks. A port ion of the people, “agreeing in 
its prevailing skull-forms with the Mediterranean race of north 
Africa,*’* who inhabited these isles from early Neolithic period, are 
known to have been the authors of that culture, which they had 

1. juda«i, m. 5-e. 

2. AfiMts, p. 11; p. IS3; BrsAsted, p. 25$, 

3. B.B., 11.537. li. 4. Ibid. II. 537.1. 

5. Ibid.p. 538. 

6. E. B., 1. 215. For cbe contact of Cc«w and Cyprua frith Sjrjs and 
Cappadocia, vlda Atthur Evana, Seripia Uirna, 1909, p.67 f. 
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directly borrowed or carried from the land of the Nile. Yet, in rt 
hundred ways, Mycenean art, inapite of her being a handmaid to 
royally, reflects with wonderful fulness the free spirit of a glorious 
age, wishing to release herself out of bondage. A view is now 
current that attributes this culture to the Achsans, who according 
to Homeric and other early Greek account, appear to be the natives 
of these islands/ Sometimes, a gcncpil designation like ‘ Pclas- 
gians * was used for these people. ''A large number of place- 
names occur throughout the Greek main land us well as in Mace¬ 
donia, Epirus uiul I'hraee which arc paralleled in Asia Minor, 
notably those in -(-mhos) and =ff<ro8 (-ssos). Theso aro 
generally regarded as being nun-Indo-European and therefore non- 
Greek,*’* and are attribtited to Achteans or otherwise to the ‘original 
Cretans’. Existence of a Neolithic people, akin to tribes living 
around the Danube and Carpethian mountains, (supposed to be the 
original home of the Aryans), has been recently revealed in the 
mainland, whlcli has led some scholars to suggest that “ it seems 
possible that Aryans may have been resident in tlie peninsula long 
before the Homeric age and so were not northern invaders as 
modern criticism has asserted,”* and that the Achwans might them¬ 
selves be Aryans- Might be, they were already a mixed pojmlace;, 
Arabia After carefully examining the anthropological daisi, 
of ancient as well as modern Arabia, Seligman suggests that the 
brachicephals, that predominate in the Southern Arabian population, 
“ conform in skull-form and facial characters with tJie Mesopota¬ 
mian type,’” at least since the beginning of the Christian era, and is 
akin to the Arab type in Nortli Africa, which might have come 
there from Arabia. Dudley Buxton Opining that this introduction 
of Che round beads into Mesopotamia might have taken place at a 
much earlier period, says ; "The round-heads from Kish appear to 
me to be extremely similar Co those which he (=Seligman) has figured 
from Southern Arabia."^ In fact, ” there was a kinship between 
the two countries at a much earlier date than was Originally sup¬ 
posed.”'' We shall later give our reasons to prove that the broad¬ 
headed element In Risley's Scytho-Dravidians are probably due to 
the immigration into India, of a portion of round-headed popula¬ 
tion from Mesopotamia and S. Arabia,—not from Pamirs, as Rax 
Bahadur H. P. Chanda, followed by Giuffrida-Rugger!, Dixon, H. 
C, Chakladftr, etc., has sought to prove. Dr, Ghurye’ shows Dr. 

]. E.S., 1.120; 216: etc. 

3. E, D,. I. 210. 

5. IbW.p.lOO. 

7. M. t., IV.»9f. 
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Haddon had already postulated an immigration of the Alpine folks 
into India to acoouni for die “strongly marked brachy-cephalic 
element in the population of western India.” I feel, Dr. Ghurye 
rightly objects to Chanda’s hypothesis “ that if the Alpine people 
came through Kasmir and the Punjab, hew is it that we have no 
trace of either brachy-cephaly or mesaticephaly in the intervening 
area till we come to Gujarat ^ Further, highest cephalic indices are 
recorded from the southern port of the region characterised by this 
type, i. e. from Qellary. The distribution of the type ... suggests 
quite II different route of immigration,—on the western coasts by 
sea.”* Again, it would not be altogether unwise if we do not 
overlook the possibility of deriving the Brahml script from the 
“ Sabestn (sheba, a script of Southern Arabia), which in turn was 
derived from early Phcenician,“ as probably F. J. Richards seems 
CO suggest.* 

China :—Evidence from China has to he utilised for various 
reasons, though, 1 confess, 1 could not do justice to this question 
as to many others. Scholars like Sir E. E. Taylor opine diat per* 
haps the “earliest money may have been the Chinese little marked 
cubes of gold and the pieces of copper In the shape of shirts and 
knives/’* Again,^but this is not so generally recognised,—China 
(like India) owea considerably to Mesopotamia, so far as her early 
civilisation is concerned. Besides the knowledge of 27 constella¬ 
tions, there are many things that are common to both the Indiane 
and the Chinese, and it seems quite possible that their origin lay 
in that mother-land of astrology, vis, Chaldea. At all events, there 
seems to be a good deal of probability in the contention of M.Terrien 
de Lacouperle, that “the writing and tome knowledge of arts, 
science and government of the early Chinese,...were derived from 
the old civilisation of Babylonia, through the secondary focus of 
Susiana.“ This derivation “was a social fact, resulting not from 
scientific teaching, but from practical intercourse of some length 
between the Susian confederation end the future civilieers of the 
Chinese, the Rak tribes, who from their neighbouring settlements 
in the N.. moved eastwards at the time of the great rising of the 
XXin cent. D.c/’* He adds that his thesis is supported by Dr. 
J. Edkins, who adduces further proof to substantiate it. Elsewhere* 
he says “ We could enumerate a long series of affinities between 

1. Ibid. 

2. Sidt~Ligha 'Dravi^tM Pnbitm', p. 1^. 

3. AnchrOp«logy, 11.42, 

4. Dobylama and China, in Academy. 7 Augujc. 18S0. 

5. Early Hiuary cf ihs Chintsa CitUiiaiioa, p. 32. 
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Chaldsean culture and Chinese civilisation* although the lost was 
not borrowed directly. From what evidence we have, it seems 
highly probable that a certain number of families or tribes, witliout 
any apparent generic name, but among which tlie Kutta filled an 
important position, came to China about 2500 o.c. These tribes 
came from tfie West, were obliged to quit the neighbourhood, 
probably north of (he Susiana, and were comprised in the feudal 
agglomeration of that region, where they must Iiavc been influenced 
by the Akltado-DabyIonian culture.' 

“They brought with them a knowledge of writing and astronomy 
as well as the arts which primarily minister to the wants and ootu- 
forts of mankind. The invention of these civiliimg influences is 
traditionally attributed to the Emperor Hwangee, who ia aaid to 

have reigned from b.g. 2697-2597. But.-in the Chinese palao- 

graplucal collection he is described by a character composed of 
a group of phonetics which read Nak-kon-ti. I’he resemblance 
between this name and that of Nakhunte, who, according to the 
Susian texts, was the chief of the gods, is sufficiently striking, and 
many of the attributes belonging to him are such as to place him on 
on equality with ilie Susian deity.*'* 

“If dc Lacouperie’s contention (afterwards followed up by 
C. J. Bali) U correct, that Sumerian, both tongue and writing, is an 
early form of Chinese, then their Mongolian origin would be proved. 
The likeness of certain Sumerian words to Turkish suggests that 
tbey may have been a prehistoric race from the Far Fast, of Turko- 
Mongolian origin from Tel-loh (Lagas in S. Babylonia), given in de 
Sarzec ; and another example is bearded male in relief. Good 
grounds for tlie theory exist.”* At any rate, it seems to be admitted 
even by cautious scholars that "the occurrence of a peculiar type of 
peinted pottery in the excavations in Honan, similar to pottery 
formed on a few early sites in Central and Western Asia and in 
Eastern Europe, suggests the possibility of a remote cultural 
contact.”* 
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The Svastika 


(1) The also known as Gammadion Fylfot-cross 

is one of tho roost widely prevalent of all dlgna* and is popular even 
to-day in many countries. Its occurrence on ancient funerary 
pottery as well as its Sanekrltic name conferring welfare’) suggests 
that it had some auspicious significnnce attributed to it by the 
simple primitive mind. What significance could it be? The query 
iH answered by Thomas Wilson,* wlio says 5—Some authors have 
attributed a phallic meaning to it. Others have regarded it as 
representing the generative principle of mankindi making it the 
symbol of the female. Its appearance on the persons of certain god¬ 
desses Artemis, Hera, Demeter, Astorte, and the Chaldean Nans, the 
leaden goddess from Kiasarlik, has caused it to be claimed ae a sign 
of fecundity/’ The symbol in reality occurs in other connections as 
well: but their relation to the Great Mother ia not as yet widely 
realised. Nay, it is not even perhaps well-known in India that 
Artemis, Hers, Dome ter, Aatarte, etc., are new recognized by 
western scholars only as forma of the same Mother Goddets, whose 
worship was borrowed by the Greeks and others, from people to whom 
they owed moac of their civilisation. The Imter on their part seem 
to have eloborsted certain primitive conceptions, crested myths 
and fictions out of natural phenomena, especially reloting to the Sky 
Father and the Earth Mother. They were probably baffled by the 
fundamental problems of birth and death and their relation to sex, 
—that strong sentiment, whose inexorable forces, inexplicable 
though they were to them, were well observable not only in them¬ 
selves but also in the wild roaming beasts of the jungle and the free 
birds of Che air. Naturally, they assigned the origin of everything in 
the world to the action of the Divine pair, to whom they attributed 
all sorts of symbolic and mystic, may I say magic, qualities. 

To return to the Svastika. Dr. Mackenzie says that it ia regard¬ 
ed as '‘s phallic symbol, a symbol of female principle, a symbol of 
conception and birth,”* and so forth. Prof. Sayce definitely connects 
it with the worship of the Mother Goddess, saying that the “fact 

1. For tK« Brant, t. 5l5( H« K. Deb, 1921, p> 231 £.; 

I. A., T. 303( VIl. 176 f.. IX. 67 f.i ERS, III. 327 b«ai4et other worki men- 
tloead 

2. •• Th# Swaatika ” 1189S), p. 771. 

3. MticliMsie. p. 2. 
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that it is drawn within the vulva of tK* Uad^n images of the Asiatic 
goddess seems to show that it was a symbol of generation. I believe 

that it is identical with the Cyprian characters ^ O' 

(ne) which lias always the form sj-H in the inscription of Golgi, 

and also with the Hitiite ifi or t|i which Dr. Hyde Clarke once 

suggested to me was intended to rcprcsoni the organ of 
generation.”* 

Writing about the same specimen excavated by Dr. Scliliemann 
on the hill of Hissarlik (the site of the ancient Ilium of the Greeks, 
about miles from the Hellespont, the traditional site of Homer's 
” Troy”), Dr- Mackenzie also says “Among the objects in lead 
special reference should be made to a figurine of the mother- 
goddess. It is somewhat conventional in design, like the terracotta 
figurine found in Cyprus, Mesopotamia and Greece, and those of 
marble and others found in the Cycladic Island ... 'I’hc female 
characteristics are pronounced and on the Icnoer pari of the body ihc 
SvasUka or the hooked cross is depicted on :i V-slmpcJ projection 
surrounded by fishes-..*'.* 

According to him “ the Swastika on the lower part of the body 
is evidently a fertility symbol”. The Aegean Mother Goddess 
appears as a goat suckling Zeus, the child, “under the auspices of 
the Svastika. ”* “ Upon an Athenian vase in a burial scene, it 
appears thrice repeated before the funerary car, Upon a vase of 
Thera it accompanies the image of the Persian Artemis.”* The 
Svastika is in fact found on the funerary pottery of numcrouK 
nations of antiquity. The connection of the Earth Goddess with 
the disposal of the dead, which will be briefly noted later on, bears 
out our conclusion. Dr. P. K. Acharya, in his Dictionary, equates 
the Svastika, inter alia, with “a kind of phallus ” on the authority 
ofManasara.® I shall not wonder if the Svastika proves to be a 
combination of two serpents representing the male and female 

1. I sh»uld suffgcit thftC the sign 1 or f steads here foe the oi&le or^n 
(UiSri) as OR the sneient IndtAo coins, aod that tits sm&ller two parallel lines as 
'.voll AS the outer Utiei of the Cyprian ehareoter form the female organ. To mv, 
(bsrefers. It appears as rsprcae&ticiB the unifioatioa of (he male and feoiale princi¬ 
ples ic nsture. But who haows if ne Is aoe a short form of Ntnla (or Njna) ? 

2. ' The Swastika.' p. ‘J76. 

3. Crrtt fittd Pre~Hiiteric Sur»pi, p. 237; also pp. 141 fl ond 235 1. 

4. Clots, p. 341. S. BUB. III. 327, eol. i. 

6. Ditt. Hindu ArthU., p. 732 f.; M. I, XII. 82. 
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principles in Nature ; it occurs frequently in a curvilinear form 


such as 


if- ^ 


where it looks like the representation of 


two serpents crossing each other. Dr. Vogel informs us that 
'Mn one passage of Harivamia, it (a serpent) is said be half a 
svnstika.There is a symbolism called the double snake of 
Scandinavia, and the Svastika on the vulva of the Mother Goddess 
at Troy “ was very much like the double snake-symbol. '** 


Svflstika became one of the commonest monetary symbols in 
tlie West, and it passed into the numismatic arc of all the Medicer- 
rsnean peoples.^ Count Goblet d'Alviclla goes to the length of 
attributing cradle of its birth to Troy where it originated anterior 
to the 13th century 0. C. There can be no doubt of its popu¬ 
larity at that place, though it is highly venturesome to be so 
definite in ascribing the origin of tbia symbol to any particular 
locality. 


1. Voa«l, p. 27; HtrivuMi, Viihou.par«, 18.41i—I 

I ’ Nigu wUh SvaKtIks. set Vos«li p.27i 83; 91; 171; ete. Alao 
vIda p. 218, wh«ro SviiilU •ppcin ai the niins df A Mfiga; Uepkini, p.28: of. 
Mbh. V. 103. 1 f. IKumbh- ed. l V.lOl. I f., Bhdncl- Oti. Raa. li««* od,)}— 
'|^?TPTTs ^ WMTVP I U' 

Th« aarpdnts tr* ropreicnted hero a» the off-apringa of SuriaS, who la 
mancionedslongwith Aditl. Dlti, Daev, Surabbb IIS. «»., Amodg the wlvpa of 
KMydpa. W« shall lataroa ahow that Surasfl. Adici. etc., ar* mare epUbata of tbs 
Motbar Goddeaa, whHa Kliyaps U aoD» but the Sky Father. 

2. M. I., Xtl. 82 f. Bliewhere w® Uiro that "Uia Sraadkt figuri&g in Myaore 
ia axaecly Hka that found at Tfoy.*' Pre-HUnrie India, VoJ, I. p. 147-4$. 
Perhapa> ihia may rafat to the form wbioh the Svaatika AsauDes on Trojse 
spindlewhorla. 

5. EBB. in. 327, col.!. 

4. Laraed,Vol.V,F.3241. 


CHAPTER IV 

Fish 

In association with the Svastlka on the Trojan iimcc of the 
Mother Goddtaa was found another symbol, wliosc relation to the 
fertility cult can be easily re cognized. Thai symbol was fish. In 
the opinion of Principal Knlipada Mitra,thc “ V-sbaped projection 
(on the image) emphasises the female principle. The fishes indi¬ 
cate the male.”* The Celestial Goddess worshipped at Xlruk 
(modern Warka, near Euphrates) was referred to by the SiiincrianR 
as Nin-a (‘ Queen of the waters ’ or ‘ lady of the waters ’). 'fins 
Nina, Nanai or Nana was also known as Rsba, ‘ goddess of the fish- 
house/’ And ” after the identification witli ficorpio, she became 
Ishana, 'Heavenly goddess of the fish-house*, a word which 
survived as Uhata Delaportc informs us that her ‘ ideogram was 
a fish in the middle of a basin. We shall demonstrate later the 
connection of the Moon with the Father God and the Mother 
Goddess. At Urn or the Biblical Urof the Chaldees (Ur-Ka$hdtm) 
known to the Arabs as al-Mugheir/ Nannar or fiin, the Moon-god 
was associated with a pair of fish, os with a sow or a goose, all of 

which are admitwdly fertility symbols. In Babylonta. fish was 

cooaected with Ea or Enkl, the patron deity of Eridii and the 

father of Inninna, the Mother Goddess." 

We learn from Artemidorus that fish was not eaten hy the 
devotees of Astarte’, for to her it was sficred. In Semitic mythology, 
Aphrodite, the fish-goddesa, ” was worshipped ns the bestower «»f 
all animal find vegetable fruitfulness, and under this aspect 
especially as a goddess of women.”* ” Every woman born in the 

r M. I.,xn. 82 f. 

2. LanRiion, p. 89; MaeVentie, p. 174-5. 

3. DftloporU. p. 142, 

4. Ic WAR from this town thut Torah, Ahnm (Abnhflin), Let and Sarai 
acarted “to go into the land of Canaani and (hey came into Haran and dwell 
there/' (Gen. XI. 31). Sayce points onl that the worship of SInthe Moon-god waa 
eommOD to both the toMms, Uru and Karan (In Mesopotamia). Tharafore, an 
itlhabitaatof Ur might well feel at home is Karan. Wannar of Uru seams to have 
been referred la by Cyrus Ib the book of Bsro (Bible) as Jehovah (Jahveb, Yaw or 
Ywhw). Tbe oonnaetton of these gods and goddasaes. Sin, Mannar, Nana. lehaea, 
Beha, Ishara, Jahveh, etc. with Endian diviniciesmay he dwelt upoo later. 

5. Ur etc. 74-79; 143-44. 

6. Ibid. p. 140. 

7. ERE. II. 167. 

6. E. B.. on Aphrodite; of. D. C. A., p. 38f. 
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country (of Babylonia) must enter once during her life-time the 
enclosure of the temple of Aphrodite, must there ait down, end 
unite heraelf to a stranger...Now among the Assyrians, Aphrodite is 
called Mylitu.”' This strange custom, a sort of dedication of one’s 
chastity to the Goddess of fertility, was current in various forms in 
many countries. This leaves no doubt whatever thati Aphrodite, 
t)ie fiah-goddcss, was merely a form of the Great Mother. 

Ctcsias, according to Strabo (xvi. 7flS), calls Astarte Derketo; 
according to Eratosthenes, he tells that DcrkGts or Derketis, the 
Goddess of Syria (Syria D^), was saved by a fish at Bambyce 
(HicrapoUs, the modern Membij or Mcmbidj in Northern Syria); 
according to Hyginus, Ctesias says that a fish rescued Isis (or 
Derketo) from the sea, and tliat the Syrians regard the fish as holy ; 
according to Diodorus Siculus (ii. 4), he narrates a story about 
Derkeco casting herself into a lake near Askelon (in Philistia), and 
assuming the form of a fish with a humsn face.’ Herodotus calls 
this Derketo of Askelon ‘Urania Aphrodite’. The same story, 
perhaps in s mutilated form, seems to have been referred to by 
Xanthu8(the Lydian contemporary of Ctesias) and Ovid' (a. d. 17), 
the latter assigning her to some locality in Palestine (Philistia). 
” Germanicus calls her ‘the Syrian Goddess’, Derketo and 
Atargitis, and tells the new information that she was changed into 
a fish at HicrapoUs (Membidj, Bambyce, or Mabbog). She is 
identified with Aphrodite in the Delos inscriptions (cf, xvi, 478, 
785). “ Cornutus (a. d. 68) records ... that fishes and doves were 
sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the Syrians, and therefore was 
not eaten. According to Pliny, Aeargatia-Derketo of Hierapolis 
had a pond of sacred fish attached to her temple. Plutarch says 
that the goddeea of Hierapolis was called Aphrodite or Hera, some 
taking her as a “ divinity who out of moisture produces the seed of 
all things, and has shown men the way to all good things,”’ 
Urania Aphrodite is thegoddess of Storm and lightning”, and 
' ‘ of the shifting gale and changeful skyand she becomes the 
Goddess “of mere sensual love.”’ I have little doubt that she is 
to be identified with Abhrsyantl mentioned as the name of a mother 
1. HeroC. i. 199; cf. Strabo, zvl. p. lOSS; Delopon*. p. 9S ; Dluh ^ 
Cioiliiation, p. 640 : etc. Dubois, i. c., p. 596 ^ 114 ; 113 ; 296 f. Thia Aphrodit« 
of Herodotus is uoaDimoudy identified with lehtar, tiie daughter of (be sky-facber 
Anu or of the mooa-god Sin. The lUad represents Aphrodite as a daugbeer of 
2«ga (a aby-fatber). NCM. p. 92 ; SCD. p. S4. 


2. 

£RE. 11.165-66. 

3. 

Ibid. 166, col. i. 

4. 

Ibid. 

s. 

Ibid. 

6 . 

Ibid.coU ii. * 

7. 

D. C. A., p. 39, col 

8. 

Ibid. col. ii. 
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goddess in a B^hmans text. But to this I ehall turn later. We 
may only note here that Urania is a title of Ashtartor Ashiartc.* 

In brief, to the vSyrians (Aram®ans) and Phillatincs, Aphrodite- 
Aiargatis {also called Hera or Derketo) represented as a fish-goddess 
‘ the fructifying powers of water* and she was a goddeaa of love 
and beauty»’*io whom dolphin wa$i sacred, as was also the tortoise. 
It may not be at present realised that this quality was taken over 
from her by river-goddesses like and Yamunlf with thoir 

symbols of mokara and hUma. But it may he granted that at least 
in the western countries like Syria and Palestine, which had, of 
course, borrowed much of their mythology from MeRopotamia if 
not from Egypt, the same Mother Goddess was worshipped tinder 
differnt names. She played diverse roles appearing sometimes as a 
river-goddess, ora fountain-nymph, ora fish-goddess. And to all 
her forms, fish was sacred. 

And BO was it to Artemis, whose “ proper domain** was that 
of Nature, in all her gentle and terrific aspects. She had power 
over “hills and valleys, woods, meadows, rivers, and fountains *’ ; 
80 to propitiau her, human sacrifices had to be performed. She 
was only a lunar form of the blood-thirsty Magn.i Mater, and she 
appears at times with the tale of a fish.* 

As among the Greeks, so among tlic Aegeans the Mother 
Goddess was the nustress of fiah.* On geometric potsherd from 
BcBstia, the Goddess is depicted with a fish hanging in front in the 
middle from just below the waist, and around her are to Jje found 
half a dozen of Svastikas.* Probably the fish here denoted the 
male organ (linga). Thete were sacred fish also at the famous 
Syrian sea-port of Myra.® 

In India, too, fish are looked upon with reverence, some of 
them being “ believed to contain the souls of the dead ; all varie¬ 
ties are emblems of fertility, are therefore used in marriage rites."’ 
The significance o! fish in the religious rites pertaining to marriages 
of the Aos, theChongls, the Lol^ra of the U. P.,* as well as of 
the Bengalis may, therefore, be now apparent. Fish was sacred to 

1. ERE, II. 118.?. 

2. E. B. OD * Aphrodite *• 

3. D. C. A., p. 71. L. R. pRiroetl. Cuiu 4}th9 Gntk States. 

4. Glots, p. 

5. Climb. A K.,Vol. lofPletes. 

6. Modem Dembe, e ton in Lycii, situeted between the riven Myrui aod 
Aodcacui. which Theodoeiue II made • etpical. 

7. BRE.V, p.9. 

8. Ml.5V.4l f.; XII, 8if., lOlf.iett. 
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the Mother>Oi)ddcss for more than one obvious reasons. It was 
her symbol, through which she was to receive her worship ; and she 
was tlie Goddess of wedded love and fertility. That 1$ why fish is 
taboo to a Bengali widow, and Is to be held in hei hand by a Bengali 
bride in performing marriage rites. Minlkshl (“fish-eyed one") 
is only an epithet of the Goddess, for she could have^for her eye 
a thing that was sacred to her. Mina (»Fiaii) forms one of the 
paflcAamaAar/M ('five ws') of the fjima‘mdrgin ^dhias, a section of 
Indian devotees of the Mothcr-Goddesa, who have kept up faith* 
fully most r>f the barbaric traditions connected with her worship in 
all their pristine purity. The Indian god of love ia makara-dhvajc 
('dolphin-bannered*) mlna-hiana ('fiah-i)rmnered ’),* just as among 
the (^eeks, cupid appears on a dolphin^ 

A dormitory of NuforeSe (New Guinea), used aa a sleeping 
place by bachelors, has its supporting pillars, adorned with figures 
of “crocodiles, snakes, and fishes”, or having male or female figures 
with ''exaggerated pudenda”. Moreover, on the eastern aide of 
the building, and outside it, are two pairs of rude wooden statues, 
each pair representing a man and a woman in the:conjugal act; other 
parts of the buildings also are adorned with “suggestive carvings”.’ 
This also explains by the way the significance of the figures of cro¬ 
codiles found on some Mohenjo-daro seals and on some punch- 
marked coins : They Uke other aymbols were auspicious, because 
they were intimately connected with the Auspiciuus Goddess Bhaga.* 
That crocodile images at any rate signified phalli is clear enough. 
“In the village temple of Langgadupi sexual intercourse was 
represented by the union of the detached organs”, and “they 
were accompanied by images ol crocodiles.”* 

It may also be suggested that Draupadi's vow, not to marry any 
who does not hit aright the fish-eye target, may not be altogether 
without any ulterior significance. Nor is it without meaning that 
the ceremony of avatara^a-mafigala has to be performed in con¬ 
nection with a woman canying a child (witness the instance of 
ViUsavatx in the Kadambari), by means of waters of ablution 
containing fishes.’ 

J. AmarB»ko<i.sr.27. rorwj**dfd i»n vsSanaof Pimti, cf.£.H.Ic„ p, 120; 
360 ; Surjesr, A»tiqujxi« of the Town of DtbVioi In Gujarst, 1S8®, pJ. XX fig. ll. 

2. £fiB.iK.dl6.li. 

3. Kilhaka SaiakM. 30, 14 ; Moitruyaifi SmhkHd, 1.10.20. 

4. BRB. IX. 817.1. 

5. Ksdambiitf (ParaVtad. Sakt 18S4) p. 137,•HH<W4^^,. 
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Tile Bu d d h ist deity HarTtI, bav ing 500 son 9, wa s once wo rj»h ip ped 
•n Bengal and one of her images from Pnikpani (in D.iccii District) 
has four hands. The upper left hand holds a fish and the upper 
right hand has a drinking bowl. With the two normal bauds she 
holds a baby nn her lap. She appears to be a Ruddliist version of 
the Mother Goddess. It Is. therefore, concluded that the fish has 
here a fertility significance.* The Unga is pcnenlly supported by 
the sacred yoni: we see this in temple?*, and this bus an aiitlioriiy 
from the sucred text?* themselves. But “FranaiB Buclminin noticed 
at Mer a linga supported by u fish.”* Probably, the fish wa» here 
identified with the yoni. 

Terracotta figurines of VasodhSrS (VasundharS or Vaamlhu, the 
Earth Goddess) found at MathurS are known to hold a ptiir of fish,* 
Vasudhara find® an easy parallel in the id^geas Goddess mcntloncil 
above. Pish was one of the eight auspicious symbols in Jainism and 
waft thought to symbolise fertility and vegetative prosperity.* I may 
add that the excavations, recently carried out at Biirh (in Jaipur) by 
the late Bai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni and subsequently by Dr. Puri 
(under whom I wns working), have exhumed hundreds of terracotta 
figurines of the Mother Goddess, many of these holding fish in their 
hands.* Fish is also depicted at the bottom of certain votive tanks 
found there; indeed, one of the two symbols, that were most 
popular there, was the Svastika. 

At most of the sacred places in N. India, e.g. Hard war, 
Mathura, Benares—and I may add Matan (ICashmir)—etc., fish, 
preserved in tanks, are held sacred,* This fish symbol was also 

1. M. I.. XII. p. 108 f. 

" Th« popularity of thia cult (of HltltT in northern Indio) is fully voucheefed 
by Ihe dlaeororr of Qumerom soulpniree in the verloua 9reh«>1oslcaI aitwa exca¬ 
vated (here ; ahe ic Aoma timeA depicted einoly along with her ohildrco. while at 
other titnea aceonptnied by hor consort Kuboia...as well as her playing ohildrcn.'* 

(. H. Q. XIV. 104; c(. Antiquity. XI, 72 £, where her contort Kubera ii coaocctcd 
with the Greek word Cabirr, Kabeiroa. to indicate bit fertility character. 

2. M. |.,Xn82f. 

3. V. 9. Asrawala. MatAura TtrrMofia. p. 33, Rp. 4$. These are only nod:- 
ficaticna of the figrurioea of the i£f tan Goddess. 

4. Ibid. p. 29 f. 

$. At leaAC One type found here is identical with rhe one having "aeon- 
apicuous jewelled cbdlc (mekhaH)" ( Marhur/i Tmamie. p. 29. fi|. 27). 
Sanskrit literoture also lays mueh Atress on the aitdiv of the Ooddcis. as ca 
her kUQdalae, We should remember hore tho mogic Rirdle of Aphrodite. 

6. Sfte. V. p. 9. 
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observable on some pottery recently excavated at Ramnagar. 
bometimes tJiey were found there in pairs. In other places, too. 
such symbols might have been found, if they had been carefully 
noted by the excavators. In China. Yin and Yang, the male and 
the female principles of creation, arc represented by the symbol of 
two fishes. “ Double fishes occur as a lucky sign *on ancient 
pottery and other objects of China.'*^ We have already referred 
to the tunny.fish appearing on the early coins of Cyaicus (a town in 
Mycia, Asia Minor). It was '‘adorned with fillet showing that it is 
dedicated to the local deity," which was undoubtedly e form of the 
Mother Goddess, as we shall see in the course of this thesia. 
The V4ska pisds (the ‘almond’* sign of Theobald and the eye- 
symbol of Pe. Durga Prasad)* is already recogniijcd on Assyrian 
gems as an emblem of Ishtar, and is in later times frequently used 
for Virgin Mary (cf, Kuraari). 




1. M.L.Xll.p.KM. 

2. ERE. Iir.p.TOO, eol. ii. 

3. Th<obaId, p. 229, fig. 19S, I99,>«tc.; Durgnprasad, p. 33; fig. IKmifi. 
of.MiflSkjhi. E7«a if cbey be er«i as Ft. DurgapraMd coDtended. wa hav« the 
authority of the BrShnJiflsa to identify ambtka (eye) in the word Tryenabahe 
with Ambika the Mother Coddeia. 
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CHAPTER V 

N5gR 

The snake is already accepted by many scliolars as being 
intimately connected with fertility cult since ttnics - 

‘'As an anirml dwelling in holes iu the earth, ita chthonic Jiorattcr 

was suggested ;^itwa« the cause of fertility (al«> l'«nusc it was 

ihoughfio give .,r withhold water), and because the cmbod> 
ment of fertility daimon or carth-spirit, hence also a guardian t 

hidden treasure oc metals'.Myths connected the serpents ^\lth 

waters, eitlier because some species lived in or near them, or i 
m«tshy grouad. or because the sinuoue course and U.e appea - 
ance of the serpent resembled those of ft river. So wiui is 
caUd a 'tiver-symbol' may perhaps carry the same ai|mficanee 

as a anake-symbol. 

It is not known whether serpent-worship was actually prevalent 
in the palseolitbic period, though it is, no doubt, figured along 
with other animals by the palseolithic artTsts. It is not imrossiblc. 
however, tliat some sort of magic was associated with these drawn^s. 
By the mesolithic times, it had become a symboW^ in Mas 
d’Azil Ut the foot of the Pyrenees, about fifteen miles N. W. ot 
Foix France), where it appears along with other marks on ^mted 
pebbles.^ Here by a good many scholars it is regarded as a 
-material manifestation of an advance in religious ^ 

earlier magic of the Aurlgnacian man of Upper Palttolithic 
period. In China, it U the giver of rain, while m E^pt it was an 
embodiment of Rannut. the goddess of fertility 
of other goddesses like Mertseker (of Ihebesl. Buto. Uaact or 
Uaiehet(ofthecityofButo m lower Egypt), Nekliebot (guardian 
deity of upper Egypt), etc. ‘‘It was associated with Isis and 

Nephthys, because these goddesses were later identified w'lthUazet, 

AV.XIM.44-4et^“fflfv fiRRfr ^ 

2. ERE-XI 399 f. 

3, CiOib. A. H., Vol. of I. p. 16. 

4 The meet populox of oil th« mother joddcMOs of Uve Egypticn mytholofty, 

khoreprMtntHho’roeeptjvc and pfoduetivc prindpU in natute, .nd ruJcx m 
on «rth and ever the jca. Her ehlef atUibutea ore ”» serpent, Cflrftuwpia, 
esrsof wm,** etc. ( D. C. A., p. 324-325 ; Csmb. A. iU Vol. of FlMes. 1. p. 30). 
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the w^w«-goddcftft who was gradually absorbed into all the goddesses, 
lienee, all the goddesses were adorned with or represented by the 
urffiui, or ns a serpent a goddess was associated with a god.''* Again, 
Qcb (or Seb) the Egyptian god of earth, was a master of snakes and 
had a serpent's hcad^ He is no doubt to be identified with the 
IndLiii consort of the Mother Kartli, Siva, as we shall seb later. 

In Babylonia, among the emblems of boundary stones of farms, 
villages, etc., serpents figure prominently, and probably symbolised 
the protector of the village or the guardbn of the field, Ninni, 
Inniiui, Anunit or Nanai, whose name is interchangeable with that of 
the snake. 'i‘hc pictogn'pli used to denote her name in the Sumerian 
language was “a scrj^crit twining on A stall.”* Another usiimgal 
or usiimuftlhi (Grcikt Serpent) of heaven and earth in Babylonian 
mythology wna the mother goddess of Nippur, Niu-lil, the consort 
of EnlU * Sab or Schala, tljc consort of Rimmon (also called 
Hadad), had too a name mcajxing ‘a goddess of reptiles’. These and 
many other goddesses are connected with the underworld, and like 
Cretan divinities, they may hold serpents in their hands or be 
otherwise associated with them.* Correctly speaking, the Nude 
Goddess appears under u variety of titles, which may not be taken 
for dilferent deities at ail. Even the seemingly different father- 
gods in Mesopotamia assuming the form of Ea or of Tammuz, 
arc originally one, huviog an ithporiAOi attribute in the aerpent; 
but this is perhaps yet to be well realised even among the 
Assyriologists, though Langdon, Mackenzie and others have 
greatly atrcngtliened this view. Correctly speaking, the religion 
of that region, as also tlwt of Egypt, oscillated like the Pura^ic 
Hinduism between Pantheism, He notheism and Polytheism. 

" On the Mycenean calenders of the Cyprus, the goddess of 
Paphos is associated with a pillar entwined by a serpent.’** “At 
Knossos in both Palaces, at Gournia, at Prinias from M. M. Ill to 
the Hellenic period, the goddess appears covered with reptiles that 
climb up her arms and bust, coil in her hair, and rear themselves 
over her head.”'' On the pediment of an ancient temple in Corfu 

1. 6RE-Xt.39ff. Foceiampk, Heradeopolis, th«re ms a shrine » 
Nchebkan, who wm a " serpent*joddcis, eyrrboUamg the female principle.*' 
Meckcnsic, ‘ S$ypl!tn/ Myth tivd Ligiad *, p. 191. 

2. BRE. XI.3«f. * 3. UngdAn. p. lOSf. 

4. Meckoaeie. p. 105-106. 

5. BItE. XI. 399f.t BvSm, T.p. FOOf.; 11.322.; S40 f.; etc. Cemb, A. H., 
Vol. of Fletes, l.p. 118 f. 

6. BR&.XI.P.399 f. 

7. Ou. p. 248 i Cicnh. A. K., Vol.of Pletci, I. p. 116 /. 
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(Kerkura or Korphoua), the largest Ionian island, PausanUa of 
Lydia found an image of Artemis holding serpenta in her hands.* 

The Canaanite* Aahtart also held a serpent in her hands; and 
the serpent dragon in Hebrew* and Arab belief was connected 
with wclls^ as well as with giving and withholding waters of 
fountains, rivers, etc. In Syria, springs are named after serpents, 
and as in Palmyni* («»Tadmor, referred to in Tiglnth-Pilcser I’s 
inscription as “ Tadmar which is in the laud of Amurru”j, a female 
serpent dwells in a spring and can hinder its flow. In Greece, the 
snake as a chthonian animal,—* a son of the earth was iisaociated 
with fertility, and was worshipped in sanctuaries as symbolising 
Asklepios; it was kept in those sanctuaries to he fed by virgin 
priestesses, who were to approach them on special occasions after 
putting off their garments. It was a guardian of graves. Python, 
son of Gaia the Mother Earth, “ always represented in the form of 
a snake, is the symbol of the old earth divinity, whose home was the 
place of ‘enquiry'.*'* The Earth was thus mother of a serpent. 
It is alleged that the snake of the Cretan goddess was also inherited 
by the Greek goddess of vengeance named Erinyes,** a daughter of 
Gaia, sprung of the blood of the mutilated Uranus. This may, 
therefore, mean that Erinyes represents only a terrible aspect of the 

1. BRB.XI.399 f- 

а. '* And ch« ftOHR of Motth, ib*t ivent forth of the ark, were $hein, »ad Hem, 

and jipheth : ao4 Ham ti father of Caiuaji." ( Ocn. lx, 18; tiao ivv x. 6). 

3. "And Cioian begat Sidoo hia J^ratbom, and Heth, 

And the Jvbuaitc, and the Amorite, sod the Girgaelte, 

.And the border of the Cenaartites v/na from Sldoji, aa thou comest to Gerar, 

unto Gau ; as thou goeat, unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and Admah, end Zeboim. 
even unto Leaha.'’ < Gen. x. 15>19 : «f. ChrOAicIea, i. 13 f.). 

These verr important extracts, to which we ahall have to refer again, »re 
clear eneucth. Names of tribes hove been here crammed into a genealogical Hat, 
and the same phenomenon ia quite common in (he earlf dynailic HsU of the 
Mah(ibh»rau end the Purac^e. Hardly anybody in the acboUrly world of (he west 
hee believed in the abeolute veracity of the Hebraic (radition. But st is the tragic 
lot of cha Indiana that the vaih^Svalla of the Kurus and the Piiodua ( given by our 
" Itihaae " and Purfii^ tradition ), which often cneotioo oamce of tribes as lUTnea 
of htstorical peraoae, have not evoked any serious ohallcage, Simple facta that 
the Kuius are ph ilologically and io other ways related to the Purus or Putua 
C a icibe koovD so the Vedic Aryan) and that the Psq^ui were a very well-k(wwn 
tribe io Che days of Plpinl and Megeathcncs, arc igxtored. 

4. ERE. XI. 399 f.; eiruaced on an oaaia, about ra. 8. of Homs, 120 m. 
NE. of Damaacua, this " city of palms ** (0 occupied so advantagaoiu poaitjon 
for trade with Eebylon, and gained in importance under Aeayrien rule. According 
to 2 Chtonifiles %»i. Solomon ''built Tadmor In the Mildemaat". 

5. B. B., on 'Apollo ’. 

б. BRB.XlI.lS9f. 
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Djvme Mother: It is natural for a mother goddess to be her own 
daughter. The Celtic serpent, ram-headed, accompanies a goddess 
of fertility on a monument at Bpimal. To Athen?, a form of the 
Greek Mother Goddess, corresponding to Indian Jaya or Vijaya, 
were dedicated at Erechthewn serpents that were fed monthly with 
honey cakes.^ On certain coins from Eleusis, DemCtffr is' represent¬ 
ed riding in “ a car drawn by two serpents'*.* 

Thus serpent wor ship prevails in moat countries, where 
. beliefs connected with the fertility cult exist or where Mother- 
Goddess is worshipped. Again, most of diese laspects in connec¬ 
tion with the serpent-worship find their parallel in India, as can 
be amply demonstrated from Vogel's Serpint Lore as from other 
works on tliat subject. 

The serpent entwines her here* as in Crete, Canaan and else¬ 
where, and is or was associated with fertility, dreams, netherworld, 
prim®val waters, fountains and 90 forth. We often find a snake 
encircling a hiiga on the yemi^patia, or otherwise lying in it at 
the narrower end of the yonipatta." *'In some specimens a minia- 
ture iinga, evidently meant as a symbol of procreation is carved 
^ on the expanded hood”' of a serpent, done up in the round. 
^ Sakti Devi, who has hundreds of spread all over India, has 
very often, as at Chicrari in the Chamlw Scau, a serpent in her 
hand. The cult of earth goddess, liU EllammS (rccogniaed as 
a fertility divinity) or her impersonation Matangl, is associated 
with snake symbols. In PurSnas, Durga is styled as Nageivari, 
GonasSbharaoi or Bhujaf^a-veshtita-iarlrS,* as also SSkambbarl 
Of AnnapOrpa. Under these latter names she is worshipped, 
according to Tod, by tl»e Rajputs, who arc also devotees of; the 
phallic cult of Eka-liftgajI and adore mythical Naga-kings like 
^ Tejaji, Guga, Pipe,’ etc. Pushkaxa lake, near Ajmer, is provided 

r with a ‘ remarkable * Naga legend.' In Gujarat, Central Provinces. 

MaJilrashtra, etc., in connection with the Sila-saptaml-pQja 
(when seven mother goddesses in the form of seven stones are 
worshipped ), talcs are told which refer to childbirth, worship of 


1. The Oriftat^ the Crosi, p. 163. 2. I A, 1886*64. 

3. B.H. Ic., p. 364-36S, 369 etc.; Mbb. IV. 6. J3, etc. 

4. Here it lieei&Mas it were {to speik ie medieil diilect), Ihe rpermstwoen 
Or the issie fenillAlog eleniexit in Nature. 

5. VggeJ, p.271 ;cf. I. A., 18?S.5f. 

6. Agoi, p. 145.10 ; 134.1; 135,1; 144.32 >1^31^1 I 

qTOW ^ SIW 315^1 j| €fc. 

7. Annati eni Antiitntit: HaiAsihaH6, 1.455; 580 ; ete. 

8. 5RB. X.566, col.2. 
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tank, etc., vouchsafifl|r for the listener abundant progeny. There is 
sufficient material to prove that serpent-worship was greatly in 
vogue in Kathiawar and Gtijarat.’. ''Among the Komatis of Mysore 
women worship snake images set up in performance of vows and 
believed to be specially efficacious in curing sores and giving 
children,” There is a general belief - this is a pet notion with the 
astrologers as well'that if :i married wumon sees in her dreams u 
moving serpent (or even a river* etc., having running water* and 
thus resembling a snake ), she conceives I Hence> serpent-worsliij) 
is often performed at marriages, tis among tlic Bcdarsofthc 
Deccan, hy married women, by Brlilimanas in Ksmara, by I,omlindis 
in Madras.” Vogel says that in the whole of western and southern 
India the cobra is worshipped upto the present day by women, wlni 
are desirous of offspring.’ Capt. J. Mackenzie says “that in 
GaurlpujS, women of all Hindu classes and creeds ” adore the 
serpent, ns it is supposed to remove their barrenness.^ Vogel draws 
attention to awhere people ere said to “crave for sons by 
his ( a Naga's) aid, and having faith in him and doing him worship.” 
The Avadana-^ataka prescribes a number of deities for a childless 
man to worship. Tlic first and foremost is RSmadevatS'’ ( evidently 
a misreading for GramadevatS, the village Mother-Goddess, and 
net a misreading of Naga-devatPi, as Dr. Vogel suggests). All this 
definitely connects the Mother-Goddess with serpents, Tlie con¬ 
nection of the deepcots with tanks, lakes, etc,, is amply illustrated 
by numtrous tales about Nagas, Naga-kanyas or Phani-kanyas, etc., 
in the folklore of India, in the MahabhSrata, in the works of Fa 
Hien, Yuan Cliwang, etc., as well as in Kalhaita's J<iija~2'arangini^ 
Any one who goes to Kashmir cannot fail to be impressed by the 
fact that most of the fountains (cliashmas), streams, etc., arc there 
still associated with the name of some NSga. A serpent is regarded 
there as a patron deity of a fountain, etc., which is consequently 
named after him (cf. Anant Nag, Bheri Nig, etc.). Such fountains 
are regarded as rirMar sacred especially for the followers of Saivite 
worship. It is here that we fipd even to this day means to realise 

1. Vegftl, 267; r.A„I. Of.; lV.S3f,; 193 f. < G. W. Wataoo. ' Phcea of 
SaBkcPforcbip ia Kathifl9,'ar« * 

2. Vogel, p. 19. 

3. J.A.. 1S75.5. 

4. Vogel, p. 19. 

s. Cf. R.T., I. Ill:—TrfaTS6!=^i7?rf 
» * I, J67; cf. also Vofi«J, p. 3.; 7 f,; 94 f,; 220 £.; eie. Swin'. 
intefe^tiegaote oo R, T., 1. 30. Al« cf. ‘5?: 

I ’ oceurriog in some inecripiione of th« ?a\hvt$ of Kaficht. 
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... rV - invoked, according to some T2nific text, 

Ofluri, OSndliari, MutaAgt, etc., in connection with snake-bites, 
wJicn some paste of the leaves of ceitain medicnl licths mixed with 
the juice of Kuiniirl pbnt is to he eineared, in the uda-kumbhe- 
vidihma ceremony.^ Again, rIic may appear under the name of 
Ms"K|su (the Rifiter of Vasukl and the mother of snakes ), who is 
vjjrshippctl in Rcngnl Choia Nagpur etc., especially in' the last days 
<>t bnivaiia. She has snakes on her lap and seven snake-hoods 
hciiitui her, and she blesses tlie world and protects its inhabi- 
tniits Irom her sons, the vicious snakes. Manasa fulfils all wishes of 
her devotees and gives money and progeny when she is pleased. 
»ho IS comparable among others to Greek Gab, the serpent-mother. 

In fact, there is hardly any aspect of the Goddess worship in 
relation to the serpent, that is found in western nations of old, but 
15 not found in India. And whether we “meet serpent-worship 
either in the wilderness of Sinai, tJie grove? of Epidauroa, in 
fiarmatian huts, or Indian temples, the serpent is always the Agatho- 
djcmoii, the bringer of health and good fortune,Agathodscinon 
was fi benevolent spirit of the corn-field nnd vineyard according to 
Grecian tradition, and was often represented in the form of a 
serpent, with its head surrounded by solar rays, hovering about the 
sacred sista.'’ The correct significance of the solar rays in its con¬ 
nection may be made dear below. 


1. M.R., 1922, July, p. 42. 

2. Vosel.p. Uf, 

3. WT Jjt I 

JTT?Tfif II 

4. JBORS, Xir. 428. Burg«sA is quicu tight in identifying the fiaske-hooded 
^ute of Limb^Ji MitI at D«1mal vWth DurgS (A8WI. IX, cf, Siakalia 
'ihi Areh-^ GvjartU, p. U‘). Ic con neither be gtioaaid that Man«M waa the 
aame ea Durau ; for thia ia vouAsafed by Saoakrit iena. 

5. J. FecguaaoD, Trtf.ondSerpmt^Worship p. 3. According lo Hrrodotuss 
Lyeian prleMe told Crssus that ch« snake la the child of Earth. Sayg Arte- 
CDidoroa f—“A child of Baith ha Is, and b the earth he dwell*." Pliny also slate, 
that the scrpenti at Tlryw were supposed to have " sprung from the earth." 
A. 6, Cook, Ztta, Ilf. 

6. The Origin gf (As Crass, p, 163, The name of a Mexican war-god, 
Huitzilopochlh ( who waa slao n aerpent-god of lightnlog), vis. Coatlicue, 
algnihea the 1 tmale Serpent; die ia eo eatth-goddeoa. NCM. p. 85 f,; 35. 


CHAPTER VI 

Connection of the Indian Goddess with 
Her Western Counterparts 

Thus, closest parallels to Vedic myths rcltiting to serpent, etc., 
are perhaps to be found in the legends of Mesopotamia* Syria, 
Palestine, Crete, Asia Minor (Cappadocia), etc., where the cult of 
the Mother Goddess was very much in vogue; and ahi (serpent) is 
very familiar figure in Vcdic liwmure. So, it may be asked if any • 
worship of the Mother Goddess or the Earth Goddess was known 
to the Vedic Aryans. Answer to this question is already given by 
US, when we quoted references from the Rig-veda to tlic Sky hatlicr 
and the Earth Mother. But there are people who would doubt thisi 

Words like Taimata, Uru-GoU, Yahva,^ Mana, Apau, and possi¬ 
bly Yiligi, Urvaii, etc.* (as well as Bekanlta’ and others), seem to be 

_in spite of Dr. A. Bcrricdalc Keith^s contcniion^some thing like 

‘loanwords' in tlie Vedic language, most of these from the tongues 
prevailing in those regions, with which intimate commercial 
contact seems to have been firmly established in the second or 
third Millenium b.c. (or perhaps even earlier), os is becoming 
increasingly clear from the arebatological finds of India and abroad. 

It has been almost an article of faith for most of the Vedic 
students to attribute complete ignorance of the sea to the Rig-vedic 
Aryan, in spite of the frequent use of the word ‘samudra" in the 
hymns he chanted. It is cleverly suggested that the word ‘aamudra* 
may here mean nothing more than mere ‘collection of water*. 

A boat must belong to some ‘collection of water;* what point is 
there then in referring to navak samudriyoh,^ if the word mean? 
nothing more than that? If here signified some river (as 

1. The detivotien of *• Yahv# *'fromtbftrooc " yibh " (ssto opitc gdv&IIy) 
would, perhops, mAk« door hie !d«ntification vith ‘ bull \ the tynibo] of manly 
Atrongih and virility. W« 4hall «xplain the word UrU'GQlu by the end of this 

2. Sir R. G. Bhonilathar Com. Vo!,, p. 29. (Tiiok '% artlele j. 

3. Tbs Philological couDccrion between Bekanilia and Bikaner ig nil ^ner ia to 

be dativsd ftomrugaca. Our wonder Is how such eminent scholars as Dr. A. 
Berriadala Keith, Bnioohofcr, Hillubrandt. etc. should have seriously entertolneU 
thU Idea. {Camb. H. I., I. 87; V. M., 250. n. 1 s V, I., I, 73 ; cp.JRA S. 1924. 439f- 
3AOS. XVIt. 44; RV., VIIl. 66. 10 ‘ 

t ’ ef. Nirukta. VI. 26.2; Avestan Vaeknreta, for ulilch aee Cun.'a AOI. 

( 3.1^. Maiumdat 'a ed. ), p. 44 f. ; Caaib. H, 1., f. p. 327 ; etc. 

4. RV., I. 25. 7. 
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that word is generfllly supposed to mean in its extended applies. 
tion)> even then there was hardly any necessity of specifically 
referring to the boats of samudra (in the sense of a 'river'); for, then, 
the Vedic Aryan did not know any other boats but those in a river. 
I believe, these scholars would not put forth a fantastic argument 
tliat there were other boats, belonging to lakes, etc., of which the 
Vedic Aryan might have been aware, and that from these boats it 
is tijat he distinguishes the boats belonging to the river. In con¬ 
junction with this word occurs, at least in three or four RiJu, 
another word for the sea, arn&\ia, which, it is forgotten, renders 
that assumption fantastic.* Still, while denying any knowledge of 
the sea to the Aryans,’ some would not hesitate to identify Crjj- 
yanti mentioned in the Rig-veda with Mt. Urjayant (Girnar) in 
Kathiawar 1 Blind prejudice can hardly go any furtJicr. Such 
scjiolars entirely ignore the well-considered views of Raj Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda that “After the discoveries at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro the controversy relationg to the significance of the term 
samudra in the ktig-veda must be considered as closed...-It ia quite 
possible that the-iRishis or priest-poets, who composed the hymns 
of Rig-veda, derived their information about the see from these 
older inhabitants of the southern Punjab.'” 

Inspite of all this close contact with the western world where 
that cult was so iiiuch in vogue, as well as despite the intiirinte 
relation of the snake-worship and the yoni cult, it would be indeed 
wonderful if the so-called Vedic Aryan kept himself in coropiete 
ignorance of that cult. It would be novel to suggest that the Aryan 
came like a conqueror and lived star-like aloof from the conquered 
Daayus (known in modern parlance as the ' blackies To assume 
that he retained the puriry of his blood from these hated 
devaSy and that he was pious enough not to touch the female folk of 
the tribes he met with, in his triumphant march towards the Indua, 
is to betray utter ignorance of the psychology of primitive con- 
querors. No careful student of anthropology would argue this 
wise. In fact, Dr. Keitli himself ia wilHog to admit the prevalence 
of ^iHga-worshlp in certain sections of the Vedic Aryans.* The 

1. RV.. 1.19. 7; X. 53.5; X.190. 1*2. Tn the phrase nAvah tamulriyo^, 
ih« V«djc Arrin probablr’meant to refer to see*fariAg beets, as egainst otdioerr 
river-beets. K« also refers (o a huodred-ovred boats, su^ es those depleted on 
Earptioc laoaunerus. 

2. Sueb sebolers; I am efreld, perhaps deserve the crltioism levelled OKainsC 
them in this rospeot. by the late Mr. C. V. Vafdya, who first pointed out the use 
of or^aw In juxteposition to rawudfir, in e Rig-vedic hyntn. ia h!s Hist. Sans. Lit. 

3. Mem. A-S. I„ No. 31, p. 2. 

4. Religion end Philosophy of the Veda, Vol. f. p. 129. 
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equation of tlw Earth with KadrQ or with Sarpa-rSjfil (t].o Queer o 

a^perts, the prototype of Munoaa) IS almoat a " 

the Brahmaiw.' Yet.-if «e so wiah.-.t can he 
brushed aside on the graund of our own assumption, that the 
Braiunaocs are »«-c/i later in time than the Yodaa, and “"f 
much remoW in spirit. And as a special case, tte can c«n pi 
the Vedic Aryan from the Eeneml rule relating to primitive men 
tlwt they are very cemervative by n;it«re I 

Fortunately for «s, Prof. Jean Vrayluski has di^rtllcd 
this lorur-atanding illusion about the ignorance of the Ooddea.- 
cuu i the Vedic Aryans. He has slunvn whose 

“ name ia not limited to the latest portion (of the Itig-veOa). hut 
occurs throughout the collection”.* is really the Great 
the mother of gods and of all the universe: Her name variously 
appears aa A-s-l-ra-tu (Thothmea Ill’s 

tablets and a Babylonian tablet), Ishtar (Sumero-Babylonm), Astartc 
Phoenician), ‘ Athur (S, Arabian), Ashtore* (Old Testiment), 

‘ Astar (Ahyssinia).' Aahtar (Moah), Ashtar(t)(Caiwan), Attar r 
‘Atar (Syrian or Aramaic) ‘ Atatgali8( = Atat*-Ate), and probably 

‘Hat-hot (Egyptian) (!), etc. And though this suggestion is yehe- 
mentiy opposed by Dr. Keith' (who, one docs not know why. follows 
Macdonell m regarding Adillh putraJi as the earliest expression 

■ ‘5d5|:l ’-i.B., Ill.vi.r.l. 

' ■ ^ ^ I ^ y , ,,, B ^ K. n., 21. 4. 

‘ k ?rA: I 'pRlfiia 1' -T. U., II. ji. 6.2.; ck- 

Thc Ust ng«ilioii thtt the up&n at Iwst lothe 

BfnhmjJM period as to many tvrptinte, . « m,.- 

1 V M i> 2'^—Adili is mensianed M times m the B. V. ttccordlftjz to Mac- 
doneli. arolhar author after a detailed sludy averi the word arfui ocw» 
about one hundred and forty timut in the X<ig.v.da, The term see^mi to refc 
the Goddess Adici In more than hundrud pesseBee, whifu ebu 
jacideneally tntniioned either alone ot with otlier deitlea. (MSB. 193.. p. I. )- 
There is no rcesoo to suppose that the n^ord AdUi oceura in any except m 

the sense of 'the Great Coddese.* This will, however, be cluar to »ome at Jeert. 
after e oooelderebie portion of this thasi. is reed. The psue^s 
»re to he read in proper context end with sn open mmd. 1 bis ou!t theory, if 
admitted, should glv. ut food for reflection, whether m the etusstwn of eur.butlon 
of the Indue-vuIIey Civillution to non^tyens or Aryent of the Vedic times, wc 
canbeaeour argomentt on the pfevaleocc of phallic cult. The Hittite^ the 
^hryRiaas. etc.*knew pbsHlc wotahip, while the earliest strara of the Oteck 
mydiolofy, are permeated by It. The Vedic Aryans, who tvore of coorse i rnixed 
raw weta quite Cood devotees of that cult, though unfottuoawly that very cult has 

been up.tilI-now regarded as a dcclaivcfactor ofnon-Vedic mttuence in the later 

religiea of the Hindus. 

3. I.C., ril.p.?2f. 
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occurring in licr connection, and who, conaequcntly, docs AOt 
recognise her independent existence before that of her sons),* it is 
entirely borne out by a vast mass of internal evidence, VediCi as 
well as BrShnianic and post-BrShmanic. Besides, all traditional inter* 
pretations, such as those of Yaska and SSyana’, favour it; while her 
equation with ‘ Dcvamata ' or ‘ Pritluvi * in the Big-Veda itself, 
together with her connection with words like Yahva,’ Uruchi or 
tffu-vyjichS,* etc., distinctly upsets Dr. Keith’s conclusions. If 
Aclitt is really “ freedom " (literally, ‘ without bondage’ according 
to Miicduncll 5ind Keith), one wonders why slie should be putra- 
ksimli, and should repeatedly ‘ccnccivc’.^ Nighantu gives Nana, 
Aditi, Iin, MiiliT, etc. as synonyms of Vak. Mr. Vasudev S. 
Agrawala* hu» rightly pointed out the connection between NonJ- 
Aditi and ‘ a great Sumerian mother goddess ’ whose name is 


1. ^r AdiuyARsBunKsMitvb putTfih (NiruVea ). 

2. Suyo^id. follimiau YiWkfl, vqiiatts her with 'AdinuDave.maii' 

or ' BhOmi ‘ ( Gttut Mi>ther-Go<MufcA or Bafth J E V.. I- 89, 3 ; 1-166. 2 ; 
[.113.19; V.4<i.6 ; VII-SS. ?j IX.26. IX. M.3 : IX.'l.S; IX. 74. 3-S ; 
IX. 133. 0 ; cce. j. NiriikUt jdcntifiw Aditi with Sittimm { cvi^rychlsg ), with Vih 
(It. 23.1 ), with DySvS-Prthivi ( III. 21 - 7 ), etc. 

3. it, V..X. II. I; A. V., XVIII.1.18. 


4. * wWl: ’ —RV.. V.46.6. 

-AV.,XI1.6.2; YV., XX1.5. 

Vfuvyo^C iron epithet (Mi« (vpprcpriiu in coanectioa with Pfitl'i'’'* 

Oie fijgnjficince of wru, vide 'I'jhk. op. ci«. p. 39 f. I ihooW ihinV that uni htly 
(ran»latcd by Sayapaas ' Prabhuhi ’ ia perlupc related to the Tamil word ' Peru ' 
( meanlnfi, * cnoufih ') i eomparc Vr and I'ur ; of. ‘VlchchS’ an epilhet of the 
Cod dean in Apni 1*. I4fi. 1; also VisvflchchJ, enaibwf epithet in Agoi P. 58. 8-9; and 
Viawa-vynehi, an opithatot Pfithiv'-Aditi in T. B., II. 4. 2. ' ; Vcdic Koia, p, 692. 

5. RV., VI.67.4; IX. 74.5 ; X. 72. 8=TA. 1. B. 2»TMyB B.. XXIV. 
12. 6 ; etc. Road Tot axample tha following pa$$:if!u in T, B., ( I. j-9. T f. ) i— 

“ I wR5nn«7i. i i 

milTWRt W ^mssrl 1 ttFTT ^ ^?^^kll... 

^ . fTWi ” av„ viii. 9. 21 

‘ I ’ 

Tha Syriao !4olh*t.GoddM5 alio 'cooccives without eeaiing CMaaporo, 
159). Again, The Egyptiati magi© formula defioee Aaiti (= Anaitt« Anabtta ) 
and AstarM a a “the groat goddcaaea who oonceiviBg do not bring forth young.'' 
Compare 5RB.. p- 32, at* 25 ^ . 

‘ ^ ^ 

^TTsmret n ’ 

6 I C XV, 401 f.; XlruMa, H. 23.1- My friend Mr. Baijnath Purl wtitifkg 
in Mtoe magatine pi«lu up ibb suggMtjoci without acknowledging it. Havmg 
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variously giv^n a$ “Nana, Innanna, Nina, Anunit’\ Nanai, etc., 
and who became the patron-deity of Nineveh. Nana, accordins to 
both Yaska’and SSyapa,* stands, in the VecHc liccrawre, for mother 
as well as daughter. I should point out that ‘ noni' in Chattisgarhi 
dialect^ and ‘ neni ’ in MaithiH language* stand for a girl or a 
daughter, l^ina, Nanai or Nana, the Mother Goddess of Uruk 
(Warka) was a daughter of .-^nu, “ the Father and king of the Gods, 
the God per excellence in fact The fact is that she i« both the 
Motlicr and the Virgin-Daughter (corresponding to Indiiin IC^rnyS- 
Kumari).'' The Mother Goddess appears in this double role in 
many countries. The traditional meaning of the word ‘ nanS \ 
given by Yaska and Ray ana. lias thus behind it an authority goiitg to 
pre-hiatoric times, and explains the otherwise insoluble pu»xlc» 
contained in the famous lines «jf the creation myth in the Rig-veda:- 
‘ ‘ Ad iter-Daksho - jSy ota, Dakshad-v-Ad itih pa ri. * ** lam i nclined 
CO identify Anu with Daksha for various reasons. According to 
Dclaporie, that Sumerian god “ Inhabits the Summit of the vault 
of heaven, the heaven of Anu,"* Sir Wallis Budge opines that 
“ His (i. e., Anu’s) position astrcnomically was the Kquator of 
Heaven and his number was the perfect Sixty."'® Methitiks, he is 
the Sky Father. We may remember here that Daksh-Prajapati had, 
according to Puranic mythology, sixty daughters," that the word 

Ddksh&ya^t stands for the twenty*seven constellations In Sanskrii;, 

they being regarded as Daksha’s daughters," and that Daksha, as 

knows that the present thesis wos nesrinff completion, he hurried through (ho 
press without knowins (hot he wts not add ins tnythinn new on the subject. The 
9C»oner is not alweye the beUec I Of. IC. VII. 225. 

1. E. P., Xlt. 707. Note in this eonaection the Ttoil word *Noni' whidi 
si^iAes (he female orgin. Compare words like jwit end thcic cosneetioo with 
the Great Coddeis. The Sumerian Nen3, Nisi, or Nesti Is to be idenlified 
with the Roman NCsia, a eoddesA of the dead and of the funeral dirge, whose 
chapel stood outside the Porta Vmiii/iiit. 

2. Nirukw, VI. fu 3, RV., IX. 112. 3. 4, JASB-, 1890. 111. 

5. O. A. Grierson, /R(f«d 0 efi«B ro hngtuige of Norihorn BUior, 

p, 15 f. So also Nftnni in PaojAbl. 

6. Wallia Budge, p. 102. 

7. Tait, Ar.. X. 7, mentions this epithet which Is adopted by the southern- 

moet point of Indian Peninsula, riz., Cape Kamorine (Kanyf-KumStt). Read 
‘5^3^ ^ ^ ftmr ftM^iIXfiii 1...^^ ^ i... 

^ I *-Mbh., IV. 6.7 f. Also vide Mbh., VI. 23-4. 
Kautilya also mentions cf the worahip of the Goddess Kumirt. 

8. BV., X. 72. 9. Dclaporte, p. 137 (•» VIII. 3.1.4.). 

10. WaliU Budge, p. 102. 

11. Matsye P„ 15.12 f.. Vishi.»u P. ( Orientalfpress ed. ) I, IS. W f. 

12. Amara-kola, at. 105. 
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nf^TT-p- Creation. One of the epithets 

Dskslilyant, for she i« one of these sixty 

ihh iA'V- Uma is identical 

With Adjcj, the daughter of Daksha according to the Rig-Veda, In 

bylonia, Ishtar-Innini-Nanai becomes the concubine of Anu * 
in India, thia myth is found in connection with ilic Sty-Father and 
the Bwih Mociwr as early as the Rig-veda, and its meaning U made 
clear by the Nmikta. The same tradition is referred to in many 
mthmm pHAsages, wherein Daknha U called Prajipnti, and the 
daugher seduced by him ia variously named Dyaus (Sky), Ushas 

«« only forms of the Great Mother, 
ns will be clear m the course of this thesis.* Later on this mvtli ia 
trans^rred to Brahma and his daughter, Vak*. or Sarasvati * or 
bavitri, or Sarasvotl alias Savltrl,'' according lo different Puranic 
texw, etc. Vak is, of course, one of the most important names of 
Aditi,aiid this goddess of speech could easily be Sarasvati the 
goddess of learning- Again in the great Epic and in Puraruc and 
1 antrjc literature, Sarasvati and SavitrT only appear as epithets of 
the nude (Soddessrand Gayatri is, no doubt, Sivitrf, who is often 
re presented in the MahSbhSrate aa the wife of Brahman.* Texts are 
not wanting which would identify Sarasvati, Sivitri, GSyatrl and 
orahmSoi, that are at times mentioned as four daughters of 

l. WaIIi^ Budge, p. 107. 

1 RV. X. 61. S-7 ; RV. I, J64. »s AV. IX. 10. IJsNJruVig IV. 21 i 

4. Bhipavett IJI. 12. 2a f,; compare III. 3J. 36 ; VI. 6 1 f 

5. Hafiha^haciu. tParab. 1925) p. S-11 j cilU bet • Bhaganti Kumirl and 
Brahml addreaaea ter ti Vatna, 

6. Mataya P.. HI. 30 f.; IV. 7 f.; IV. 24 f.; arc. 

7. Mbh. VI. 23-12, IS. «e.MaUya P., 13. 51-525 Padena P.. V.17, 2J5. e/. 

Unwa^hudfimani (at quoted in Vechispatya, Nigari ed., III. o. 30J6 f. W— 
fm... i FTto... I mWRsti W 7:m I • «hlcS oaly aeaea the. 

tbe Geddeet was knowo fay oue at one pls«. aad by another el another. Meha- 
ttinre^aiala (q uoted In seme piece ) ; —‘ i ft weft 

1' 

9. Hopkios, p. 63- At another place, Vedi becom.i (be wife of Pittoaha - 
a feci, which Hopklna calle a * dlacrepancy hue nhiA, ae r-howo later, i, c»afiv 
e^licable. ^ 

9. KOtrac P^Xn. 91-92,117, 214, 220 ; 

‘?Rr: I 

II ' -.Agnj P. 216.2. 

* gTtryqr ggtm grf^ ^ i 

TOWfl ITIsHY SBIFff ^ 11 ’ —Malaya P., Ill, 31. 9,; cf, IV. 7 f. 
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Brahmii. BralunSm, it may be admittod, appear (like Iinlrat.u, 
Varunini, Rudr5o5> Bhavani, etc.) to be a female formol the divinity 
Brahma, though she h mentioned in the Puiinas ns his dnuahter. 
Magna Mater thus appears under various name? and varioiia forms, 
giving rise to diverse myths; but essentially she is the same ctery- 
where. AmJsoisthe case with the Father Cod; for Daksha is 
merely a name of Rudro,^ who is originally the 8ky-Pathcr. jra-lda 

is food awarding CO the flig-vcila, ami is identical with 11a-Ad ill. 
who is the Source of food-* -Indeed, some of tlic terraentta 
figurines of the Indian Mother Goddess hold in their Iiands pialos, 
in which something like food articles seem to be depicted. Ila, 
I Ih, or Ida reminds us of the Phrygian mistress of th^ swift 
slaughtering lions, known in Rome as "Mater Dcum Magna Ida:a 
{the Great Mother of the gods from Mount Ida),* as well as of the 
Aegean Goddess worshipped on Mount Ida* (sRsilorica We shiiU 
refer to the connection of the Indbn Ida, IIS or Durga, with lions 
and mountains on a later occasion. Meanwhile, we may note the 
possibility of these mountains taking tJicir names from some epithet 
of tins Universal Goddess, current in those regions, and philologi- 
cally akin to, if not identical with, the Indian name Ira or Ii.ja. And 
this suggestion is strengthened by the fact tliat Aphrodite (cf. 
Ahhrayantl), the goddess of prostitution, to whom large hands of 
girls were consecrated, was worshipped at Idalion in Cyprus.’ 
Venus, it will be shown later, is identical with Ishtar, and on Etyx 
(a mountion in the N. W. of Sicily) cxiaied a renowned Grecian 
temple of beta, where she was known as Aphrodite or Venus Idalia, 

l. Matsys P-, 47 13fi ^ I ’ 

2 ‘ g imrt ^ i ’ 

-YV„ IX. S; XVII £. U; AV., V! I. ft. 4. 

'5!i(=?^T)^r5rtrII<n ' -K.Bv2?.5. 

-4. B.. rv, i. 2. 27 ; also s€« B.. U. ii- J- 21; VII. It. 2. 7 ; V. m-1. 4 ; 

in. 19 ; LiUr on, io India, she becomes AnoJ'p'TOn or 
g&bsmbbact. 

3. In Anatolis. Idea wis, tocoedine to some, a aurnamv, which shv owed to 
that Ml. 


A. la Crete. Here she vtat uorshipped io the Early Minosn and throuflhout 
^s M. M. Periods ( Gkt 3 p. 258 ). U'bal there was a definlu conncctiop between 
these two mountaiiu of the same oame is amply clear. For Inttaacv, about Ida:an 
OskwIoiorDahtyli, weareintorreed ihit they were fohuloue bcinas io Greek 
mythology, who *' had their oriffinsl home io Phrygian Ida, but were alterivards 
transfected to the mountain of the same name in Crete*” They were In the 
,ervice of Phea Cybele, the ld«an Mother ( D. C. A-, p, 316 ). 


5. D.C. A.,p.39. 
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Noteworthy in this connection would be the Greek word ippa, 
which means food.* In classical Sanskrit Irl stands not only for 
food, but for speech (V3k), water, wine and the earth,' Lastly, the 
Amoriie moon-god is Erah. 

We shall now note one interesting feature of the Goddess. No 
doubt, it was her male counterpart that was worshipped in tlic form 
of the moon under the name of Sin or Nannnr at Ur-Kashdlm. Again 
at liaran (Kharranu ?), a Mesopotamian town near the frontier of 
Syria and Asia Minor, the same god ‘‘was worslupped under the 
symbol of a conical stone, probably an aerolite, surrounded by a 
guilded crcftccnt,” and had his cult associated with cruel practices 
“even down to ltltctimes^^* In India, his place seems to have 
been taken by $iva, also known as Chandra-iekhara : and one of his 
most famous Jyocirmuya lifigas is SomanStha/ Again, the Kaushttaki 
Bfuhmaoa identifies at one place Rudra with Chandramaa.® 

Yet, generally it is the female deity that is identified with the 
Moon. For even at Ur, Nannar lied his wife Nin-gal, who was 
worsliippcd as a Moon-goddess, Corresponding to her are the 
Greek Artemis and the Roman Diana. We have already referred to 
Artemis as a goddess of Nature. She was vi^in daughter (cf, KanyS- 
KumSrDof 2eua the Father God (*Dyauah-Pie-Sky Father), and 
was a twin sister of Apollo the Sun-god (who is only a form of the 
Father God). “Artemis is also a protectress of youth, especially 
those of her own sex..,.; and as the promoter of healthy develop, 
merit, especially In the female frame, is connected with the notion 
of her assistance in childbirth.Diana had attributes quite akin to 
those of Artemis, She was mainly adored by the fair sex “who 
prayed to her for happiness in marriage or childbirth."’ Diajia 
was DOC unoften identified by classical writers with Artemis or with 
the Mother Goddess. 

1. Max MUI|«r’s Blbiiogi^ipUe: ^ Words etc., p. \9l. 

■ 2. ^Ilvats-kois ( Kulksnij's od.. p. 27 ) ( Wiivt, quoted by Nirdyice on the 

NftiebedhJra, XXI. 86. 

3. Msepero, p, 26. 

4. ‘ (V. I. 

d ^ n ’ 

—Brihit^totra-ratnSkari, Stotra 46.1; JBBRAS. p. S f. 

^ t *—JBBBAS., X. 4 f.; Brihat-stoire.ratoikars, 61.1. 

5. K. B., VI. SI quoted ia Jhs Com. Vol., p. CO-61. 

6. D. C. A., p. 71 f. The S9<alled Ephesian Artemie U d«»gr:bed ia detsih 
from mOoumente sad coifii by Sir W. H. Ricaea/ in Hastings' Bible Dicii^nary 
I. 605. AccorOlof CO hlxo, “dte upper pm of the body in front ie covered with 
rows of besets, aymbolisiag her fuaetion as the aourlihiog mother of all life’* 

7. D.C. A., p.m. 

M,G.4 
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There were other names of the same Moon or Mother Goddess. 

One such was Hecate, whom I venture to identify with 
'*She stands high in the regard of Zeus (— Dyaush-Pita *« Sky Father), 
from whom she has received a share in the heaven, earth, and ocean. 

She is inroked in all sacrifices.Sometimes she was regarded as 

the goddcM^of the moon or as Artemis/Like her Indian coun- 
lerpart, she was looked upon as ‘‘the goddess of ghosts nnd jnagtc, 
and was repreaented os haunting graves and crossways/ Fish and 
snakes were sacred to her.* My suggestion regarding her identifica¬ 
tion with Sakii* Can l>c logically carried to mean that Indra (identified 
hy ail scholars with Zeus) was the male counterpart of Sskti, i.c. liidm 
is identical with Siva-Rudra- This is exactly what I prove Inter. 
Meantime, we may remember the possibility arising from the fact 
that Sachi is etymologically identical with Sakti: both arc coimectcd 
with the root sak, to be powerful. Sachl can he the same as nakti. 

The Thracian Bendia and the Cretan Britomortis, as moon- 
goddesses having power over heaven and earth, were both identified 
with the Greek Artemis and were looked upon as mother god¬ 
desses / and so was Ssienc. I confess, T am inclined to identify 
the last one with Sioiwll of the Vedic texts. SclCnv was 
worshipped on the days of the new and full moon/’‘ In India, 
SinTvSU was worshipped as the goddess of the new moon, while 
Rika (her constant associate), who ™ another form of the 

Moon Goddess, was worshipped on the full-moon day. But to thia 
we shall turn a little later. ^ 

Lucian and Hcrodian identify 'Ashtar with moon/ and Ashtar 
changes sex and becomes a male deity in Moab and South Arabia. 

This position might well be compared with an imercating fact that 
Soma{ = Moon; a word in masculine gender) is addressed as Aditi 
in the Rigveda.* The sex of the moon is uncertain, and so is that . 

of Aditi. Aditi is Dyaus (Sky), Aditi is Prithivi (Earth): Aditi is j 

Mata (Mother), Aditi is Pits (Father).‘° She signifies the unity of . 
the Sky Father and the Earth Mother, and in this may lie the 
origin of the Ardha-nSri-nateivara form of Rudra-Siva. 

““ l/lMd. p.271, eol.i. 2. XbH. 

3. Ibid.col.ii. i»th© "moon before the hae risen and afser ahe 

bai itt." Brewer. Dkl, of Pkrai§ and PabiiS, p. $57. 

4. A. C. £>As. p. 290, iCRgeACB (he identity of lekti and (he Cf^ypeian Rodde«s 
Sekhet (slsie } and lam dl&posed to agree with him.' In Keoatu xvo obviously 
poaiesa a cooneceing link between Che two. Inepitc of bis fanu$cic attempt at 
ovetdatiog. some of Ehis’sugRasCionA eeetn to be as brilliaol as they arv corruct. 

5. D.C.A., p.96;lOO. 6. Ibid. p. 573. 

7. BftE.n. 116, col.ii. B. Ibid. 

9, BV. Vlir. 48. 2. 10- RV. I. 89.10; AV. VII. 6 .1 5 ole. 
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Now, thero was a goddess El in Sumer. “ According lo D 
Njehen, the South Arabian deity lUh, or 11, which ia also the 
common Semitic M'Oed for ‘ ged ’ and corresponds to the Hebrew 
and Aramaic deity El, Elohim, »8 one of the names of the Moon- 
god, who was also known as Nanna or Ma.^ Elohim waa worship¬ 
ped along with her consort Yaw on Mount Sinai, which Sayce, 
Langdon and other scholars connect with the name Sin (Zu-en or 
Kn-xu) of the Moon-god, the measurer of time.' 

If is very easy to recognize the Indian deities 115 and Yohva in 
IClohinidlahorKDand Yaw (Yhwh, Yahvch),» and no stretch of 
imuginution :r required to connect Sin with SinI or SinivSli. From 
the KSii-khaodii wc leani that SinI along with eight other goddeases 
waited upon the Moon.* SinlvSlI is identified with AmSvSsj^ 
m which (the New) Moon is visible*, or else she is equated with 
the Goddess presiding over the New Moon/ Along with Sinlvili 
are generally mentioned aa deities presiding over different phases 
of the Moon, KulxQ, Anumati and RSka. It is amply clear from 

1. Ungdon, I, c., p. S ; \S2 ; ate. The Bibim Leetures. 188?, p. 49. 

2. Sin is Indian Chindra-iekhsra, Mihikalo orKila, th« Tire^-Spirit. Vid« 
in chU eenneM.n® Oelaporte, p. 139; Dawa of Civilia.tion, p. 646; ote. 

3. Wc hav« already teftrred to th« fad thsi Naiuiar ^9 Moon-god of Vr was 
addr«M«d » hy Cyrus as yekeoeh. I seek ftp ultimate origin of the letter 
word Jo Yauhu Auhu.oTisocIcntlSgypiianname for the pale disk of the mooo 
(cf. Dawn of Cmlisatjou, p. 92). Hi» connection with the Saoskrlt tt. yehh 
depends upon the primitive theory ofsuiabilU? for copulation of certein nights 
hevinj particular lunar pbaaes. Again fte nemo Jehoveh we* wrieten in the 
Hebrew by four algas led. He Vau eod He (Yh^li). which cen witbout difficulty 
be conncctuu with the Bcyptioit word. 

4. ' ff^ miT I 

—Kuilkhagdi, 14.33. 

3. ‘ 5Tf^(fiT g| ^ItiTTeregT I 

—Hsiayudha'a Abhidhin«-Tatat.»5jfl, IIH. 

' fgg^glefl gS^ST I' ^ridhar*. 

‘ i... 

m m fg: I" 

—Amora.kofa, 129-130, 

' gT T^mg75gT ?rT ftsffgRft jftTNJ gf fgsng^ I ’ 

—Nlrukie, XT. 31. 2.; ef. AB. Vll. tl»Copa(ha R. TI. I. lOsShadviif^ti 
B. IV. 6. Alee Kilhaba Sr.; Dikehti, p. 46 ; Mstsya P., 133. 36:141. 49 f.; 
fihSsavata P„ VI. 18-2; Hopkins, p. TO; 100-J02, 

6. * f^tfrgrat r' 

—Mehidhare on YV. XI. 56. 

Us- 
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tha Brahmana texts that Datia^ (No-Moen aud Ncw-Moon) and 
PQrnwnasa (FuU-Moon) sacrifices were nothing but offerings meant 
to propitiate the lunar deities Sinivali and Knkti.^ In many 
passages of the Samhitas and the Br^hmanas, SinivBli is described 
as Sukapnrda (with a beautiful knot of hair) Sukuruii(«Su-mtikui5, 
having A charminK crown) and fivaupaw (having lovely limbs). 
Terracotta figurines with a big headdress and a beautiful cro\vn 
and occasionally not uncouth limbs have been found at Ibiirh, 
Mathura, etc, Kilka perhaps docs not find such fiequcnt mcntioji 
as SinivSlI, though she too is often invoked. Amiiviisya which 
falls on Soniavasarfl (Monday),-a day sacred to moon-is known as 
Somav.iti Amlivasya, and is held sacred by all nin<lus. I be 
Taittirlya Samhita forbids intercourse with a woman on AmSviwya 
and Pmirnamasi,' probably because either of them was a day 
sacred to the goddess of fertility. But for the same reason, the 
Satapacha Brahmaru^ enjoins AgnySdhana (which undoubtedly 
corresponds to GarbbSdhana*) on tl^e night of Amaviisyu, for (it is 
said) on such a night the road to heaven is open. The sacrifice 
pertaining to AmSvasya ia, indeed, an offering to Aditi. On the 
day of the GarbhndhSna it is necessary to worship the deity of 
fertility, vis. tha Earth {Ppithmor, otherwise Simvijll may be 
solicited to put the foitua in its proper place.* From all these 
references, there should be left no doubt that SinivaU was a 
form of the Mother Goddess IlS-Aditi. 

We have noted that the sex of both III and the moon is a 
very illusive affair. The moon-god Erab which occupied a very 

1 . ' I ’ —MoUinfiih on Ui«h\j. XIV. 80. 

DaKa anrt Paurnamflai are names of ibo Naw-moon miC PuU-tno«n nlghu 
fo»i'octively of tbc fitet fortnight accordinB 'I'* B. llf. x. 1.1. Vide DjValiit, 

p. 4S, footnote, 

2 • gw^f gstitr \' 

—T8. IV. YV. KI.S6; KSthabi Sow. XVI. S ; Malt. 8am. II. /.5 

S. 1. 10. 

3. ^ —TS.II.v.6.4f. 

4. * I f^rrmt ffrf^ 3Hr gt i ff fiff 

17^ ^ ^ I ’ —8 b. XI. i. 1, i. 

5. S«a infra. , 

6 . ' i^rrflf I ’ -8n. XI. 1.3.3; XI. i. 3.5. 

7. ' II 

tIW » 

?Tra^ «r3i^ «l^i ’ -Agni p.,4i. is f. 

$. -RV. X. 184. 3. 
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prominent position in the Amorite pantheon was a male deity, and 
BO was at times El, Elohim or llah who changes sex. It would not 
be uninteresting to add that II5, the progenitress of the Aila-vartifia 
or Soma-vamia (Lunar dynasty), also cluDges sex according to 
Puraoic account.* I'he Ailas, woraliippers of the Mother Goddess, 
could easily call themselves ‘ sons of lU, ’ just as the Dabyloniana 
and others did. The Arabian llah was also known aa Hat, 
AUt, or AlUih,’ and afterwards became the only god known to the 
Muslim religion, And it is well-known that in Sanskrit, Alia, (like 
Akka), signifies Ambll (s'MotJ.er Goddess' or a 'mother'). 
According to Panini, the vocative of Alla becomes Alia, like 
masculine nnmcR ending in a. rather than A lie like the feminine 
names cmling in a.' Is not this change of sex significant ? 

In the lists of Sumerian kings, we find names like Ishbi-Irra, 
Irra-mitti, etc., just as wc find others like Libit-lshtar, Ishtar-muti, 
etc. This comparison would, perhaps, show that lira was a name 
of some supreme deity like Ishtar. And 'Ilu' was undoubtedly 
affixed to words denoting gods. This Sumerian custom of naming 
persons after gods or goddesses Is common in India. Hi is a name 
still favourite in Bengal. 

Lastly, 1 may record in ihia connection that it ia difficult for 
me to accept Mr, V. S. Agrawala’s suggestion regarding the idemi- 
ficnion of Ailavilns or Ailabiqlas with Rabaris.* The latter should, 
if at all, be rather connected with the Barbaras of Barbaricum 
(Barbarika). In passing, I may note that the Aidabridas seem to be 
first referred to in the Yajur-veda SamhltS.® 

1. Brahma P., Ch, ( Gautemi Mahifmyt )', BhSgavaia P„ IX 1 2If • 

M.Uyi P., XI. 40 {.; Viahou P., IV. I. 9 f. 

2. La&Edon, p. 5 f. 

3. Among the Finas, Akfca U a same given ta the Mother E««h. 'The 
Onglii of cha AfyflGv p. 327. U«ad also Cakwall, 1. c., p. 454 • 497 

4. Paoim. Vir. lii. l07:-'eiKm5!lOT^: I * whJab.oad KaliW- 

% emj $ yy i... | aic^ir r 

I ^ ^ STRT3 I ^ <ITT^ I ^ ai*SiT^ f \ I 

f t ’ As an illustratton of the u#ag« in che Vedas, (he following nanae 

from the Y ejijrvedB might be mefiUoned:—VV. XXlIf, 1$:— 
ft *IT SSSTTI giTtW II ' cf. SB., XII1. «. S. 3. 

AtnbI is repreaeMed in the MahSbhSrste as changing her aex; ah« becomes 
Sikhaadi ) inarder to kill Bhtshcnft v4»o remaiai a Kumlw. Ambikl 

and AmbSlIU are represented there as AmbS'e aiswrs, and thus beaoinea wl?«s 
of Vlebitri-^rya. a very aignjhcam ume. Thsae are but pure my the. 

5. J- Gujarat Rci. Soc. 1939, Oct. p, 149, 

6. YV. XVI. 60. For AilavJUs. fif. Vishpu, IV. i. 20. 
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I am further disposed to identify Ida Anns-puina with Anna 
Perenna, an “ ancient Italian goddess, about whose exact attributes 
the ancient themselves were not clear. She is probably the moon- 
^ddess of the revolving year, who every month renews her youth, 
and was therefore regarded as a goddess who bestowed long life and 
all that confribuies to it, About full moon on the Idas {fifteenth ) 
of March.,.the Romans held ft merry feast under the open sky ' in 
her honour, and wished each other long life. 

And if all these identifications are not so much trustworthy, 
they will turn out to be so, if 1 suggest many more ! Vor Proserpina 
or Persephone, 1 do not find, I must admit, a Sanskrit equivalent in 
the many names of the Indian Mother. Wc do not get a PraBarpii.iI, 
though there is a Sarpa-rajni, the goddess of the underworld. And 
about Persephone, a daughter of Zeus and Demctcr, wc learn that 
as "the wife of Hades, she is the dread queen of the world 
below’’.* And her “ special name in Attic cult is Core (lit. “the 
Maiden ”)”•* At another place also, we learn that KorC was “ the 
name by which Persephone was called in the Eleuaintan mysteries 
and in Orphic literature, where she appears as an all-pervading 
nature goddess ”, Along with her mother, “ she was regarded as 
the virgin daughter ” and she helped in rendering the cartli more 
fertile- And like ail true mother goddesses, she was related to 
die Fatlier god in diverse ways. In Eleusinian mysteries she was 
connected with Dionysus, who, under the mystic name lacchus, 
was regarded as her son, brother or bridegroom”.* Korc is 
undoubtedly Kumiri and laccliusporrt^i^ Yaksba. 

There is again a happy identification suggested by Dr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri,* vis. Nritu or Nriii of the pigveda “Nerthus of 
N. Germany and Scandinavia. Nritu appears in the Rigveda as 
a goddess of the dawn and dancing and Uo^Wfitti explains 
the term as Mother Earth. The evidence of Tacitus also goes 
to prove that Nerthus, to whom cows were sacred and in whose 

1 . D.C.A., K«ta tA &nMh«t eapluiation of Che name Atora 

J'trtma 

An old Reman dairy of th« circia or ” ring " df tha year, aa the name ( par 
annum ) clearly indieataa. Har ' featival ' fall on tha full moon nf (ha hrat meruh 
( March 15 ), and waa hald at chagrava of the godda$$ at tho hrat mile.atoaa on 
the Via Plamloia. It waa much fraquanted by the city plebs, sod Ovid deacribaa 
vividly tha cavalry and licantiouanaaa of the occaasion.*’—BE. (11th ad. ) II. p. 63. 

2. D.C.A., p.4n. 

3. Ibid. SCD., p. 379, opines that Coev cnaans (he Daughter 

4. D. C. A.. 475. Hecate ia supposed to be " a triple deity, being Luna In 
heaven, Diana On earth, and Ffo(rrpin< in hell E. C, Brewer, Tht Rmdrr'i 
BtintMi. p.478. 

5. JBORS.Xri. 519f. 
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honour mtUe was held yearly, was identical with the Mother Earth. 
The sacred dance is a familiar phenomenon in connection with 
the cult, and as Dr. Sten Kooow points out, Nertlius is probably to 
be derived from the root to dance; so is probably Nriiu or 
Nriti. Konow also shows* many features that are common to Durgi- 
pQja and the worship of Nerthus (also known as Herthe*or Hertha). 

The Accadian word Ay a, Aia, or Ai stands for one of the forms 
of the Mother Goddess and can be paralleled by tJie Kanarcse and 
Marathi* word ' Ai’ meaning ‘ motherand the Hindustani word 
Ayu , meaning foster-mother (cf. Skt. DhStrT, which stands for 
a foster-mother ’ well as ' the earth ’). Aya or Ai was one of 
tlic oldest goddesses of Sumero-Chaldtean pantheon and was 
represented as a consort of the sun-god Ninib. She was identified 
with the moon-goddess Cula or Anunit, presiding over life and 
fecundity, death and disease,* 


1. JASB. XXl.no. 7. 

2 . Dr. TrSvAti Kjirfc ineludos (h« follofflnfi among (ho words tor mothar 
found la MarSthi :—AiDml, Bis. ffiyi, 8jra, Mc. (Bullacln, Deccan College Hea. 
loat., WO, I. 33d f-). 

3. NCM., p.77. 


CHAPTER VIl 

Connection between India and the 
Western Countries 

Tlift Phrygians who woMlupped ld3 or “Idaa” as » 
mother of gods are looked upon a. Aryans by speech. Dr. U. k. 
Hall opines that they were jacoplc compounded of .m Aryan 
aristocnicy ruling over and gradually mixing with the Aiiatohun 
peasants'V From tmditions recorded m Greek litenuiru and 
fton, i«>ctiption«, «i> tb.t tl.cy ” came in 

nfmuil-cLid warriors from Mesopotamia and H>race crossms imo 
Asia Minor by the Helleaponts,” ’ sometime before !2OT ii. c. 
The Greeks are alleged to have borrowed 

the opinion of scholars of older generations- those orpastic forms 
of religions worship of Dionysus and of the Mother of the Gods, 
orgies which led alike to sensual excess and h'doposffy-n:“t>l«'e“; 
to semi-teligious:frcnay and bestial immoralities. ^hey o 
their ' Dionysus ’ Bagalus (cf . Bagnios), which name is comparabie 

to Indian Bhaga or Bhagavan (nn epithet of 

■■ Wlren the Assyrians In the thirteenth century •‘dvnnced the 
spring of Euphrates into the western peninsula (of Asia Minot) 
th^ey fcund on the central table-land, a mighty body of native 
popuUtion.-the Phrygians.”’ So they seem to 
^rded as the native population of Phrygia by 
century B. 0 , Herodotus and Strabo regard them as 
origin," while the IKod refers to their fenced cities, and W the 
battles which Priam, the last king of Troy, fought as an ally of the 
Phrygians against the Amasons on the banks on Sangarius in the 
he^t of Phrygis. In Tranee, “ there was m fact s tribe whose name 
BrigCB Bcems just a de-ftspirated form of Phryges (Bbruges). 

I have, therefore, no hesitation in agreeing 
A. Kuhn, A. Barth,* F. Max MOller/ and A. Banerji Sastn that 

1 ' Andcnl Eitmv iJie Near Ban' (1913 ),p. 476- 

1: GtrsUoCtP.tS: 3. BB.XVII.$S1. 

4 P.* G«fdn«r, Niv> Chapieri in Gnek Sisferji, ch. 2 
f* fi Vol !. Bk. i. ch. 3 i T-amsd, IV. 2603. 

6* For FbrygUnt, vide Camb. Anc. Hi*.. HI. SOI f.; 634 f. i ERE. IX. 900 f. 
7* CHilde, p.63; RRB. lX.900.«al. 1. 

8 VM p. 140; ERE. XX. 900 f. 

9 BAKtfiraFAm M'or* ani ihe Borne ^ the Aryant (1889), p. I«. 

10* A«t« ladle; JBORS. XXL p. IK. 
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the Phrygians, the worshippers of the Mother Goddess, were 
identical with tlte Bhtigus, who are connected with waters even in 
the Rig-veda>' and whose eponymous ancestor is mentioned in the 
MohabhSrsta as coveting the Goddess Uma herself.* Hopkins says:-^ 
“ The connection of Paralu-Rama with the Siva-cult is maintained 
to the present day, the temples of Kali having a special slirine to 
this I^ma, owing to the legend that his wife ReoukS was revived 
by her head being placed on the body of a Pariah woman. The 
Goddess KUniiinia (s= SarvSmbS) is recognised as the '‘goddess 
’•with the head of RenukSi, while Parasu-RSma adores Ambika 
Elliiminii).”’ Generally Indian litenture refers to Paraiu-I^ma 
Ilhargava as Ibjinukeya Or Repuka-suta.'' NarSyana,* a commentator 
on tlie Nnislwdhiya, identifies Renuka with Ekavlra, probably 
billowing some Puraijaa. liven Poraiu-Rama be a historical per¬ 
sonage, he could easily regard himself as a aon of the Mother 
Goddess ; and we know that in many foreign countries, the worship 
of the nxe was very intimately connected with the Goddess cult. On 
Chalda^an cylinder, the battle-axe is placed on the sacred altar, and 
receives homage of a priest or a priestess ; its phallic connotation 
was first made known there by A. dc Longperlcr. In ii^gean art, 
for example, the double war-axe or bipennis, found in the field of 
the gem Impression as being worshipped by votaries, was undoubt¬ 
edly connected with the worship of the Ooddees, and le often 

associated wdiJi her other symbols like the fish, aerpent, palm-tree 
and doves.* “ In E. M. U votive double axes of copper and lead 
were enclosed in tombs. A large number, of copper and silver, 
were conscented in a sacred grotto ... The double axe appears 
floating in the air on its way down from heaven. It hovers over 
the goddess beneath the sun and the moon, while far away, as a 
modest complement, a divinity appears armed with spear and 
shield.’"'' It also appears there, between the'sacred ‘horns of 
consecration ’ or Cow-horns ; sometimes it assumes a (ceremonial) 
reduplicated form and is the generally looked upon as a bisexual 
fetish.* Oft a Mycencan golden ring, for example, it occurs just 
in front of the Goddess—between her and her devotees—in nts 

1. RV.X.«.2;Xr.4.2. ^ 

2. 

3. Hopkins, p, 226. 

4 . Vide Vi^vs.koSa on K«qu>( 9; Nvishadldye, XXI. 6$. 

5. NBithadhTya XXI. 69, eomoientaTy. 

6 . Glbiz. f. 23>>234 ; ERE. 1.144, col. I. 

?, GIoe.p.23l, 8. Ibid. p. 234. 
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reduplicated form.' Some symbols of the Greek deities wert 
borrowed from the pre-hi$foric peoples whom they dispelled in 
Crete and Hellas. Such is the double-edged axe, which is found 
in the palace of Cncssus in Crete in the third millenium B. c. in 
scenes of cultus, and which belongs to a male or a female deity of 
the people/ This axe became among the Greeks a symbol of 
Dionysos"'** who undoubtedly corresponds to Indian Siva. 'I he 
implements used in the bloody sacrifices in coneetioii with the 
Goddess were sacred to her. P»ra»u, the chief instnimcnl for 
killing a sacrificial animal, must naturally be regarded as holy* ami 
the goddess is actually said to preside over it.’ So, fiargava I'arasu- 
Rama could be a worshipper ol the Goddess or of the only if 

he were a real person; for in India too this connection t»l Purasxi 
with that cult is directly vouchsafed by Siva's epithet Khanda- 
para^u.* In fact, Siva himself is said to have presunted lus oxe to 
Parafu-Rama, who annihilated the Kshatriyas with it no less than 
twenty-one times.* Moreover, Siva is himself invoked as a 
Bhirgava or a Bhrigu-iwtha.'* 

I liave, however, no doubt that Faraiu*RSma was not a historical 
person, but it would be, perhaps, dangerous to make a further guess 
about him at this stage. I propose to return to this question later. 
Kautilya's Artha^Sstra refers to the Bbrigus as suffering an insult at 
the hand of the TSlajai'ighas, who were afterwards ovcrwiiclmcd by 
their sin.’’ The Puranic lore refers to the same tradition, only 
introducing slight variations here and there. According to the 
Epic account,* a single BhSrgava, named Aurva, sufficed for chat 
mighty Bi^hmanic achievement, viz., the destruction of the 
TSUjanghas. A similar act of glory is referred to as early as 
the Atharvaveda,* where we find the Srinjayas alias Vaitahavyas 
being routed- They had the ciieek to insult the Bhfigus, according 
to one verse; they deprived (Hit. ‘ate') a Brahmana of his Go 
(s Cow ?), according to another; naturally, they paid the penalty. 

1. Cimb. A. H.. Vfli.ftf Ptam, I.p. m 

2. ERe.Xir-139f. 

Z. Kflla-rStrT Maotra, (as quoted in ' The Grsac Temples fif India, Ceykn, 
etc. p. 2) ^ c(. Kudatnbari ( Parab) pp. 3%-4Qlate, 

4. Aoiara.kosB, at. 35. 

5. Myth. A.F., Vr, 111. 6. Mat&ya 1*., XUI, 156.133. 

7. Artha-iJstn. I. 3 ) | ’ 

8. Mbh., XIII.1S3. Jl.:—‘ 

Jff lyil \) ’ 

9. AV. V. 19.1^ ' 

AV. V. 18.101— ^ i ’ 
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The Bhrigus are frequently referred to as having discovered 
Pire»* or established it frst among men, according lo a legend in 
which Weber perceived some relic of Indo^Germanic mythology. 
He wys:—** The name Bhrlgu corresponds to a nicety with 
the Greek in the name of ^Xeyvas and of the itSryaai, who on 
account of their arrogance were condemned to the haroh penalties 
of hell, while in this story Bhrigu for arrogance is sent tliere 
to be looker-on/’* 

1 do not, tlicrcfore, see if the suggested identity of the Bhrigus 
with the Phrygians leaves anything to be desired. The ?tig-veda 
associates them with the Druhyus and the Turva^s/ Most of these 
tril>cs, Srinjnyiis or/and Vaitahavyas or/and Turva^as, can easily be 
siiown to be connected with regions not far removed from the 
western coaat, e.g., Kathiawar, Gujarat and Malwa. And the Bhrigus 
were definitely connected with BharuJsachchha or Bhrigukachchha 
( Barygaza of Ptolemy and the Pariplus), which was undoubtedly the 
greatest port in the Bombay Presidency in ancient times. The 
legends regarding Aurva, a Bhargava, identified in the Pu^wc lore 
with the submarine fire, also illustrates the connection of the Bhrigus 
or Bhargavas with the western sea,* I'he Gopatha Brahmana^ derives 
Bhrigu’s origin from heated waters, and the TSodya Brlhma^ does it 
from the Blargas («Tcjas) of Varuna. According to the Batapatha, 
Aitareya and other Btahmai>as,* Bhrigu is VSiucii (sa son of Varuna, 
the god of the West). He is born, according to the northen recen¬ 
sions of the MahSbhSrata, out of Fire, at a sacrifice of Vaniii.a/ 

The Babylonian word for ‘motJicr’ is Ummu or Umroa, the 
Accadian Ummi, and the Dravidian is Umrna. These words can be 
connected with each other and with Uma, the Mother Goddess, 
whom Bhrigu U $aW to have coveted, The Phrygian name of the 

1. RV. I. 58.6; 1.143.4; X. 46. 2 ; 1.60. J; VI. 1$. 2; YV.XV.^as 
XXXin.6;sRV. tv. 7.1. 

2- ZDMG.IX. HESS), p.242. 3. RV.,VIM8.6. 

4. Cf.Mbb.. l.Clu. 180-182; etc. 

5. Parva-bbSja. 1.3. 

6. SB.xi,vi.i.ii—‘1^4 I w Freit fis 

A very similat talc is told rcfsrdi&g ^ve- 
tiketu Acuocyf* ia ChbiDdogyv-tlpBDiahtd (VI. 11.) i and laArned acholara have 
choseo to believe io tbem retbe exteoi of making tbem a basia for chronologjoal 
tablet. It is sucb 'mtci&ar evideoee, oa which, for lo^csnce, the whole of 
Psrikihit chroaolosy is based. Cf. T. A. IX. I; T. Vp„ I. ill.!. 1; A. E. III. 34; 
Tbe lado-ArysB Recce, p. 17; VM. p. 140; ete. 

7. *i5 2ci*iir’ —am. 
XVIII, p.60^ 
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Mother Goddess i$ Mid to be AinmS* (or Ma); she can easily be 
equated with name AmbKArnbi or AmbikD* worshipped by the 

BhSrgavas- She is the yoni (the place of birth, or mother) of Rudra 
in addition to being his sister. 

A Dcawdjan word for Mother is Amniil» and the change 
from Ammli to MS, which is not a very remote one, seems to take 
place, if at all. not only in Asia Minor, but also in India, at a very 
early period. Thus tlic Satapatlia Brahm.ana* refers to this world 
(explained by all the commentators as ‘tl\o Earth^), as ‘Mii’, deriving 
it from the root ‘mH’, to measxirc. both in the Nordicrn and 
Southern India, the Mother GoddCM In still called ‘Mri% which may 
be philologiesUy connected more directly with Amma than wUh 
MStri. The Amarkofe* equates Ma with Bhargavi (indeed, she wns a 
goddess of the Phrygians), J-okamata (Mother of tlie world ), 
or Lakshml. How Lakshmi is only a form of the Great Goddess shall 
be shown later, but the Anatolian M5 is already connected by certain 
scholars with the Egyptian divinity Maat, the deity of justice and 
the underworld, who held in her hand a two forked rod (symbolising 
male clement and corresponding to our Indian TriiOla), m addition 
to Ankh- She is a daughter of the sun god Ra. 

hJow. wherefrom did the Phrygians come ? Did they originally 
belong to India or to Phrygia? The above given information 
only makes it probable that they belonged to the quarter of Varuou, 
i.e., they migrated into India from the west, via Mesopotamia and 
Arabia, across the seas; this geta confirmation from some unexpected 
source,—from their connection with the I'urvaias, who along with 
the YaduB migrated from those regions. 

1 . A- C. DCS. "big-vcdic India'', p. 309; ]RAt>. 1232.23 f, It Is found 

in old Hlflh 0«rman, Dmvldisn. Saylhian and other tongues. Cf. Ca!d«*«ll, 
455; 499- , 

2. liimsarfiia’s VtdieKpia, p. 40, quotes Mall. U., 1.10. 20 

T B., 1.6.10.4.1-* 5113:: ^ 

Kelhaks SamhitS . ^ ^ 5TT5fr 

I' 

Sev also Sabha.psrva, ch. x> st. 23. 

3. S.B.,V1II.3.3. ’ 

This darivntion is, , of coutM, in a olsss with inony others, susgrstud by the 
QrfhTnaoo-Vritscvwftlfl^isai it msy or may oot accepted. Nafi5rlh-ralna-maia. 
Voit ( Kulkatni's ed., p. 7? ) ^ ^ II. ^ 

u n*naf\ m.i 

4. AmiTa4io^o. at. 30. 
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I have little doubt that Paravat, mentioned over 55 times 
in the Pig-veda, ia the river Kuphrates or the country round about 
her. Pai^vat is said to be ‘great’ (paratniy and ia often mentioned 
along with Arvavat,’ when Indra or Alvina are invoked either from, 
or as dwelling in»those regions. If Indra ia at one place said to 
have brought Yadu and Turva^a from Paiivat,* Agni'is credited 
with the same feat at another.* In a pasartge which occurs twice in 
in the Rig-vedn, Indra is said to have helped Turvaia and Yadu 
across the scn.^ Undoubtedly, Pats vat was a region beyond the sea. 

In a l^ig'Vedic passage, Indmand Agni are invoked from their 
abode amojigst the Yadus, Tutvaits, Druliyus, Anus, and Purus,* 
HIscwhere, the Aavins nre said to he smong the Druhyus« Anus, 
Turva^as, and Yadus.’ At another place they are offered the 
“Sernas'’ tliat arc among the Turva^s, Yadus and Kanvas.* These 
passages, i submit, have to be borne in mind, wliile interpreting 
the hymns referring Indra or Aivina to ArvSvat and Paravat. 
Arvlvat and Paravat could not be regions belonging to fables. For 
this, a most conclusive proof would be that in one place the 
I^sstya ( » Aivins) are said to dwell in Paravat, or in Turvaia,* 

A stnnaa like the one, in which a co-wife utters bravely her 
wishful thinking that she would expel her rival to Pai^vat ( = The 
Fiiphratf s*valley) “ may be profitably compared to the famous stanzas 
in the Atharvaveda, where a disease is wished away to the land of the 
Balhikas or of the Mojavata.” The river Euphrates is still known as 

1. RV. IV. so. 3 ; V. 61. 1; X.95,14; TB. III. ii. 9. 3-4 ; AV.vr.|4.3; 
VI,7S.2; VII, 84. 3 5 tio. Alw«f. TB. III. i». 10.1. 

7. RV.in.37. 11? 111,40.8-9; V. 73. 1; vnr.13,15; VIII. 33.10; Vlir.82,1 

3. Rv. VI. 45.1 :-s too’ 

4. RV. I- 36.18 ‘ II' ^ 

5. RV. 1.174, 9; VI. 20.12 ' V ^ ^ ^ I ’ 

6. RV. 1.108.8;-* S^S«' I 

7. RV. viii-10.5* ^<41 if^^Tru^ipiRiir^ I 

^ wTini aiTRTA 11 ’ 

8. RV. VIII. 9.14 5 A. V.‘'xx. 141, 4. 

9. 'irwwTqrnrfff irgf ^ I ’ RV-1.47.7. 

10. ‘ III ’ 

—R V. X, 145.4; cp. AV. 1 11 . IB. 3 : A p. Of. III. 9,6 . 

n. AV.V. 22. 7;V.22.14. 

There seem to be lome other iadicetions to prove thtl R*riv»t wee really 
■ res ion on the Earth. For instasce, Rarivac seem a to be contraated with the river 
Siadhu in a Rik where t«o wiada»re w id to blow * «e f row Biadhu (^ 
ttftd the other from Teravnc. <RV. X. 137. 2 STT ftNWU 

IAfAin, the ttt of dawn beiaa broken ia the river Vipa^, ehe fa said 
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Frit or Shatt-el-Fara. In his 'Babylonian Life tntfi History » Wallis 
Budge Bays:—** The wrlicsi dwellers in Bobyloifl known to us, the 
Sumerians, called the Euphrates Buranun...:.e- “ River ; m Gen. 
XV- IS we have ** the great river, the river Pc rath ” (an expression 
which exactly corresponds, I should point out, to Parama ParS\ at 
occurring in*the Rig-veda and Artharva-veda); the Babylonians nnd 

the Assyrians knew it as ‘‘Pu-ra-tu ”....The Euphmtes is formed 
by the junction o£ twe rivers at Diadin, called Frit Su, or ICuni Su, 
and Murad Su.*'^ It is unnecessary to add any comment regnrdniK 
the philological affinity between ParSvat, Frat. and I’li-ra-tu. 


If the Yadus came from the land of Pariivnt, they could easily 
be known as ParSvaus. The identification of the Yathis ami the 
pirivatas has other grounds to back it. From h reference in the 
datapath BrShmaqa, Dr. Rai Chaudhuri concludes that the Yadu- 
Sitvatas must have been occupying some region near about the 
Jumna and the Ganges as early as the Bmhmaija period.* Dr. A. 
Berriedale Keith informs us that the PSrtivatas are located in the 
period of the BrShma^as on the Jumna."* 

Now, Arv£-vat, (” *A country teeming in horses’) could 
easily stand for Arabia, which was known in Old Persian as Arbaya- 
The equation Arvl-vat * Arbiya is not only philelogically sound, 
but is supported by the constant mention of ArvS ( “ Arabian 

horse ) in the Rig-veda' and the BrShmanas.* Arabia was, nnd still 


to have flown to PsTfivit. (RV. IV. 30,11.) I have gliun ray rwpcctful conaidera* 
tinn to the trtcerprctalioo pui On ihia word by V. K. Rajvedc {who follow's 
Yilske'o interprenlion with a U«l« change) in ABI., II. p. 122 f.; 1 confess my 

inability to accept if (Sec NlrukU 111.19.19). 

1. Wallis Budge, p. 3. Compare the foUo«ln|'from 'Tin* Doun ^ Civiti’ 
rtrn'cmp. S48;—*‘The Euphrates was called in Assyrian Puratru, the river of 
rlvccsi the great waters”, bviog iB adaptation of the Sumoriao Pura-nunu ; the 
Tigris was nigletor Idlglnt,” Also, cf, p.549:— ”1b its upper rencbes the 
Euphrates collects a numhsr of email afflusats, the most Iraportent of which, (ho 
Kart-Su, has often been confounded with it.*' 

May I vectu re to suggest that (he xvord 'Paradise' may, oerhaps, in some 
wiy be coiirtectod with the iume of this great river. Euphrates, io whose valley the 
description of the Paradise is said to be applicable ^ Cf. Eden ss Edin; supra, p. 19. 

2. PHAI. p. 113-118. 

3. Camb. H. I.. Vol. t, p,82. This does Bot neceessrily go sgaiost Hllle- 
brandc’s suggestion that (he Firivstas are the seme as the people Pacucta; of 
Oedrosis or Aril. We do boc UBdersUBd w’hy Dr. Keith should desparaisly 
oppose all the suggestioos of this learned writer (Ibid, p. 83). 

4. ftV. 1.16. If; 1.73.91 I.lSS.l; 1.162 U; 11.33,1; CV. 38. 10; VT.4S. 
12; VI. 54. 5; Vlf. 90. 6-7; VII. 91 - 7; etc. 

$. T. B., III. viii. 9.2; S. B„ X. vi. 4.1; etc. V. S, Agrawsle connects 'ArvS' 
mentioned In the Brehmapas with the Ambisn horse, giving valid ictsons in 
support of this si^ffeslioB; but soraobow or ether, he igBorvs the oecurrunev of 
d'lla word la (he ifig.veda. Vide J. U. F. Hibt. Sec., July. 1940. p. 13. 
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16 , a country famous for horses, and this explains, by the way, the 
Vedio Aryan’s familiarity with the horse I There is no necessity to 
invent any other theory for explaining that fact. Again, it is no 
macterfor wonder that Ilah and Allah of the Arabians ahould be 
found :is Ila imd Alls in Sanskrit literature. 

I beg to quote in this connection some observations of an Arabic 
scholar “ Two of the three routes by which trade was carried in 
ancient times between India and the West, passed through Arabia. 
’f‘hc first route r;m from the mouth of tlic Indus and up the 
Uuphrates, nt the point where the rosid branches off to Antioch and 
Levantine ports....Tlic second route, more important than the first, 
lay from the Indian coast to that of Yaman and Hadramawt and 
from there, passing along the Red Sea coast, to Syria and ihencc to 
Europe, either directly from the Syrian coast or via Egypt and 
Alexandria. This route was of great importance and the prosperity 
of South-west Arabia in ancient times was largely due to it, and it 
lormcd a highway of commercial traffic until the Ptolemies 
established an overland route from India to Alexandria. 

Again at the risk of being misunderstood, I hazard another 
identification. In the Rig-veda, there is a reference to the Arjtkas, 
the Kritvaa, the people who live {m the land) between the Pasty as 
[ — rivers), and the Pancha-janas.* i believe, I have reason to 
suspect that these ‘ people living (in the land) between the two 
rivers arc Mesopotamians (from .ue-Tor middle, wo road?, river). 
Arjikas are undoubtedly the people living on the banks of the river 
ArjIklyS ; but I do not think, Yaska is quite correct in identifying it 
with Vipa^, if he means by it the modern Beas of Punjab. For 
Arjlkiya enn well represent modern Ayek* or Ayak Nadi, “ a small 
stream which has its rise in the Jammu hills to the north-east of 
Syalkot. Yet, it ia possible that this rivulet might have taken 
ii3 name from that of some western river, just as the Indian 
Sarasvatl did from the Iranian Rarahvaiti, or possibly, the eastern 
Sarayu did from the Vedic SarayQ, which seenia to be somewhere in 
the region west of Indus (cf. Iranian Haroyu). And such a river, 
the prototype of Indian Arjikiyl, would probably be Tigris, which 
in Aesyrian synonym-lists has another name Aransu, Aransuh or 
Arzania.^ And this finds some confirmation from Yaska, who is 

1. Jhi C«m. Vol., pt. 11. p. 10-11; n6c« also supra, ch. II. 

2. Rv. IX. ss. 23 r-‘ w ^ ST-Jr ‘TfgiHf q ea§ ^ ’ 

3. Con’s. A. G, I. (S. N, M*jumd>r'* «d.), p. 240. 

4. Ibid. p. 212. 

5. In the optaloooi Msspero, Kart Su, tn afflooot of Buphritvr, is the 
ArontU or Arstnia of the euaciform teau ; cf. Daten CivUuntion. p, 549. 
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not altoecther wrong cither; for, he say?;- 

called Vip 5 l-...l‘om«rly she was called Urunjiia. It seems n>. 
if Arjikiyaand UrunjirS are mere sanskritixatiens of some non. 
Sanskrit names. There would not he many sceptics, 1 trust, who 
would at once set aside this identification Arjlklya-Urufijira - 
Arzania-Aran^uinthesame facile way in which they have done 

others. It is one thing to be a judicious sceptic ; it is quite another 

to discard everything- It is thus quite f^esibk that the 
orisinalW belonged to region round about the river Tigris. In a 
Riitvcdic verse referred to above, the Romas arc invoked from 
Wherever they be, whctlicr among tlie Arjlkas or among the 
Pancha-janas. In tlie preceding sum«, they ^tre invoked Iroin 
their abode in Parivat, ArvSvat, or fiaryanSvat, ilic last-men¬ 
tioned name is already familiar to all students of ancient Indwn 
ccography as the name of some like. We liave perhaps to look for 
lluvanSvat. not immediately to the west of Ktirukshetra as is stated 
bv Sivana* (who undoubtedly follows a very old authority, vj».) 
the JaiminiyaBrShmana*), but somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Mesopoumia. 

But perhaps, there is d;uiger in suggesting too much. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with only one more suggestion. I have 
to again confess that I suspect chat the river Tigris, mentioned as 
Ti«r5iiiO. P., has the form ‘ Tugrya in the Rig-veda. Here 
Sivana explains the word aa waters’% and he hae the ancient 
authority of Y5ska‘ to support him. Tliere is, however, no ctymo- 
locical explanation of that word in that sense available, unless, of 
course it is the waters of the river Tigris that are intended. 
Frequently we come across in the ^tig-veda jwssages referring to 
Tugrya.'' Sayana takes it in tlie sense of ‘ Tugra-putra (son 
ofTugra), and actually in some Rika* a certain Bhujyu is men¬ 
tioned as a son of Tugra. They refer to his safe landing across 


l’ Niri'klo, IX. 2?. 3 1.I' 

2* B.. IX. fiS. 22 ^ ^ I' 

3. On RV. 

5. BV. I. 33,15 ‘ StTVS 5l4 I «tc. ’ 

6 . >IiTukt9 11.24. 2. 

7. Rv.vin.3.23:-'arel^^g«i*i.'’ , 

$. RV. VI. 62. 6 H I 

"Th* Tigri* rui3» a very swjf« <urrvnt, jo much »o that U it djfljcult f»r a 

boat» work up-Atf cam except by towing"—C. Edwird, The Wijrld'i Barltett 
Louis, p. 111. 
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the sea, by the aid of Alvins’ birds. Indeed, it is such passages that 
have led the authors of the Vedic Index^ to say that “ the story of 
Bhujyu seems to allude to marine navigation.” SSyana seems to 
retain some form of an old tradition when he explains at one place 
that Tugra was posted by enemies living beyond the eeas» and that 
therefore he liad to send Bhujyu to punish them.' Elsewhere, 
Bhujyu is said to have been carried safely (to that bnd across the 
seas) away from his forefathers (Pitrls),' probably the Tugras. 
B.itionally interpreted, the tradition would prhaps mean that the 
people of the Tigris valley or their king had sent some people or 
tribe known as tlic Bhujyus (-the Bhojaa of the Epics and the 
Purtnas?*) to some country beyond the seas, on account of the 
fact that tljc (occupants of that country infested the region under 
their or his control. The Bhujyus landed safely in die territory 
of their eneniic*, perhaps the Pliceniciana ( Vhanis, Panis or NSgas ?) 


1. 11.432, 

2. Ofl RV. 1 . 116. 2. which tutu .—3^7 5 ^ !T 

1 Compel « fiAines Ule TJgJsih Pilccer, «tc. Tu^tt might be a good 
equivsleat of Tiglach, einec Tigris was Idiglat or Diglot. Supra p. 62. 

3. RV. 1.119. 4 3OTi 37T I 

4. Viyu P., IV. 13. 1-55 ©f« AB., VIII, U. 


CHAPTER Vin 

Mountain 

People^ who worshipped the snake (Naga) as the moving spirit 
of the Earth Goddess, could easily call themselves Nlga-vamris or 
simply NSgas. Such tribes were scattered all over India according 
to Epic and Pnranic testimony. And this is iu ugrecmcnt witii 
another fact that hundreds of Sakti-plihas and Hvan-athUnas arc 
mentioned in those texts, many portions of which are, in all pro¬ 
bability, much earlier than the fifth century a. h. It is difticult for 
me to believe that they have all sprung up like mushrooms within a 
century or two, by a huge conspiracy on the part of the Jlnihma^as. 
Tiad^iona, preserved in them as well as in the Tantras, might 
occasionally be almost age-old, as is justly asserted by their authors. 

And tradition is manifold- It concerns not only divinities, but 
also their symbols. Hence, in dealing with the symbols, it may nut 
be advisable to ignore the Tantric view altogether. The Tantras 
are mainly concerned with symbolic or mystic meaning of things. 
They connect all symbols with phallic worship, and at times assign 
definite value to some of them. Such a symbol, according to 
R. ShamaSastri,* la the so-called Stupa, Chaityji or Mem symbol, 
which is nothing but a * mountain-symbol’, as Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar,* A. Coornaraswamy,® etc., have already pointed out. Sir A. 
Evans regards those arches or ‘ scale-inlays as a conventional 
representation of rocky landscape’, and notes iU extremely wide¬ 
spread character.* The fact that the Jains draw the figure of their 
aacred mountain Meru* in thia fashion need not lead us to take it 
for a representation of that mountain, and thus to identify it with 
the cult of Jainism, not only because it is more ancient than 
Jainism (which was certainly never and nowhere so popular before 
the Christian era as to influence coinage), but because animals 
repugnant to that faith, e. |. dog, etc., appear crowning this 
symbol. It is. therefore, a borrowed design, and may have 
Originally represented the Meru or Sumeru, the scat of Siva and 
Uma-Mrvati and other divinities, which has perhaps to be placed 
in, or may have been in some way connected with, Sumer: the 
Ziggurat of Sumer might, peThap$, be Sumeru I 

1. 1. A., 1«6. 2Sl. 2. Citm. Uet., 1921, p. 105 i. 

3. Ortisiathsk Z«itiehi/i> N. P,, Iv, p. 175.-179. 4. 1. I. 313. 

5. IRAS. 1915. 412. ManMI opin«s chAt ihie sym1>el ia of Moaopotamion 
orlflio. 
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A Ziggiirat (Holy Mountain, Hill of Heaven or MounUm of 
God) was an observatory of asirologer-pricsts, and was also the seat 
of deities like Marduk (Baal), lahtar, etc. Rudra appears as a 

mountam-dweller even in die Vajasaneyi Sarfihita,^ Still 1 must 
say that tins suggestion relating to 'Sumcru »the Ziggurat of Sumcr‘ 
IS a little far-fetched. It is only hoped that this suggestion is 
better than the one which identifies Sumeru-khatida with Samar- 
khand! Meru is the central mountain of Ili-vrita (lit., ss 'aurround- 
ed by 113’)of the nine Vaishas of Puranic geography,* lU-vrita 
seems to correspond to what is known in die Avesta as Han-barihw 
(the centre of the world in Avesta) whicli can be easily Sanskritised 
into liJiii-varahu.* In support of this identification, it may be 
pointed out that not far from Mt. Mem Hows the river VaJeshu 
(v. 1., Chakshu), which is identical in the opinion of many scholars 
with the river Oxus. etymologically, Hl-vrlta means just the 
same dung as Kumarl-dvlpa, though, of course, Pui^^ic authorities 
would dispute their identity with regard to their actual position. 
At any rate, TlSvyita is admittedly named after lid or /4i.‘ 

Mountains are very intimately connected with Ila-Aditi or Uma- 
Ambika, and Meru is only one such mountain. Aditi appears as 
Adri-barl^* in the Rig-veda. In later literature, her names like 

I. XVI. 2. 3.4. 

1 S>ri -Madhusuda oi ^trma t Indra-V^aya, 193C, p. 53, $t. 52; cf. Haliyudha 'a 
1.135-136 

I ll* Aewrdina » MepMhenw, 

Indian Dionycoa dwelt «i Meroa which he » named; Arrian loolcj upon Mero« 
and Nyaa aa inonumenttof the expedUlcn of Bacchus Jn» India (McCfmd)e, 

P* 162; 201; etc.) Nundolal Dey, correctly identifies Ihcm with Meru and Niahada 
of the Puranaa {Rasdula or As Un4sru>orld. p. 12) and places Mem in Oie 
Hlflduhuah. But, may be, Meros wta so named later (even aa Messalheoa iveri) 
and thatoameorifjaany balooged lo aotne other aaered mount. 

3. Vlahijg P., I!. 2 . lS-35; 11. 8.113 f.; nhigavaia P., V. 16. 2 f. t—* 

tTWT*rMi*i4f^d to: 

57|frt srr...9?2 ®'mmTtrTUYKf..,5^S5!^q^T: ii * 

4. Por Hara-harJ) 8 a, see Proc. and Tr. 2ad Or*. Coaf,, p, 85. 

5. Mataya P.,Xn*14. 

6 . RV. X. 63.3. Curiously, this epitiiet hade almost aa exact parallel in 

the word 'PjchehhSchalt', which is used in the aenae of 'the Earth' in rhe Balslgi 
Malta iawriptioft of th« time of KnshM (lain 1106). This inacriptioa is referrad 
to ia Bomb. Gar. Xlf. p. 433; An. Pr. Rep. ASI. W. C., t210-:9, p. 45; Coyaan'a 
Medieval Temples of the Deccaa, p. 26 ; Reviaed liac of Anti^iusriaa Remains, 
Bombay Prea., p, 15; etc. I owe these references to the klodneas of Mr. M. G. 
Dikablc, who is aliorOy publiahiag this inscription in the Bpigrsphia ladiea. He 
has favoured me with an ertampase of this inscription, in which appeara cha 
following line % ( 5 ) wj^ ; * 
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Parvaii, Gifiji, Duri?a etc., bespeak of her corncction with moun¬ 
tains, and thi? connection can be amply illustrated from the texts. 
She is Mandara-vSsinl or Mando^drimvSsS.* We often come 
across couplets which would place her abode at once on Viodhya, 
Himavat, Meru and Kailasa mountains t* An Upanishadic text 
guarantees ^er residence in the Himalayas by calling Unia 
‘‘Haimavat!.’^ But she is a Kuniiirl or is else referred to as a KsnyS 
or daughter. So, if she was worshipped on the Ilimabiyaa, or if 
she waa placed there by the popular priests like the writers of the 
Upanjshads or the Puranas, no doubt, she was bound to be looked 
upon as a daughter of that mountain. Hence, she was Ilimavut- 
piitri in later literature.^ 

We have already seen that her Cretan ns w'Cll as Phryginn 
counterpart was connected with Mount Ida. PausMiias* (second 
century A. n.) informs US that Marpeasos on Mount Ida (in Phrygia) 
was the birth-place of Cybele, tlie Great Mother Goddess. About 
Rhea tlie Cretan Mother Goddess, worshipped on the mount Derce 
or Ida. we leam that she was very early “ identified with the 
Amxic CybeU ot Cyhebi, 'the Great Mother,’ a goddess of the 
power of nature and arts of cultlvacicn, who was worshipped upon 
mountains in Mysia, Lydia and Phrygia.”’ ‘'The true home of 
this religion was the Phrygian PeasTnCs. on the river SangariuS, in 
the district afterwards known as Galatia, where the goddess was 
called Agdisiis ISttabo, p. 567] or Angdistis, from a holy rock named 

Agdus upon Mount DIndymus above the town. Upon this moun¬ 
tain, after which the goddess derived her name oSDindymen^, stood 
her earliest sanctuary, as well as her oldest effigy (a stone that had 
fallen from heaven)..-, In Lydia she was worshipped principally on 
Mount TmOlus.”^ The impression of a signet ring* found in the 
palace of Knossos in Crete sliowing the Mountain-Mother as 

1. HifivamSB, IT- ii. 49; III. iU. 6; Hopkbis, i24 f.; KOrmi P.. XII. 90; 139| 
MC.; AmarS'koia, ii. 41-42. 

2. Bblahma-pam, (Roy'$ «e.). XXIII. 4; Kurma P.. XII. 140; «tc. 

3. KQrma P., XII. 175 I 

itiPlfj (1* 

4 ; Kena Up.111-12 feSaWTI*! ate. 

5. Kflrma P., Xlt- 90? of. Mateya P., 154. 52, 6J, etc.; Kum5ra-»arhbhava I. 

6. JRAS. 1932-55. 

7. DC A, p. 542. It »cem that each ©f the tnouDtain groupa in Phrygia aa 
well a» in Crete had a aact«d grotto where thv Mother CodOcaa wea u’ONhlpped ; 
vide dots, p, 245£, 257, etc. 

Z. DC A. p. 542. Compare the nama Aditi with Agdietis. 

9. ERR. VIH, p. S47, 86&; also Rvant, I. 315; II, 761 f; 808 I. 
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guarded by a lion is alone, at h contended by Dr. Bhandorkar, hound 
to dispel all illusions about the fact that the so-called Chaitya is 
really a mountain and is connected with the worship of Plrvatl the 
SiMavahini; bejides, Sir Evans has conclusively abown that in 
Mi naan, Assyrian and Phcenecbii art the same conventional repre¬ 
sentation IS found.‘ The Mountain-Mother is the 'only Greek 
divmiry certainly known to be of prehistoric origin....The moun- 
ain stood lor earth and the earth is Mother, because she gives life 
to plants, animals and man. ‘ Tlie Earth sends up fruits, so praise 
we Earth the Mother ’,.,.\voj« the litany chanted by the priestess of 
Dodona. Jensen shows tlwt the Babylonians also regarded the 
Earth :iB a huge mountain,* In fact, the Earth was nctually called 
E-kur mountain house'. Later they began to identify one particular 
part ol the cartli, a mountain peak preferably, as the dwelling of 
ilic gods, and hence, the temple came to be known as a mountain 
house/ The Mother Goddess of Ur-kashdim (al-Mughcir or al- 
Mukayyar) was called Nin-harsag, Nin-hursag, Nm-khaisag or Nin- 
-khursag, which name signifies ' Queen of the Earth-mountain, ’ 
Lady of the mouniain'. She was really Nin-lil, ‘ the lady of the 
,ower world and the mistress of heaven and earth the consort ol 
the earth-god Enlil, who had become paromount lord for alt 
Sumerians and who had iiis famous E-kur at Nippur. 

We have seen that scholars like Sayce, Langdon, etc. conneefr' 
Sin, Zuen or Enzu ( = ‘Master of wisdom’), the Moongod) with 
Sinai, “which occurs in early documents of the Hebrew 
scriptures, not earlier than 1,000 b.c/'. Langdon regards it as “an 
ancient North Arbian centre of Moon worship.”* Elohim was 
worshipped on it probably as a Moon-goddess, and was connected 
with mountains. 

Again, we have seen that Soma was referred to as Aditi in a 
Vedlc text. The word chandra-mas perhaps retains traces of its 
former connection with M3, the Universal Mother. In fact mds 
{from which Skt, mdsa and Slavonic Tnesiats in the sense of ‘ a 

t. Evans, 1.313. 

2. ERE. VlII. 868, Dc.ioaa wai cn Spirua (GrMe«), ac enojent Mil ef the 
wocthip of Zeus and his wife DISn« ( a mother foddeu ) wbo aficordins to oaa 
account v.-as the daughMc of Uranus and Gaia (a mother godd«ss). A female 
Titan, beloved by Zeut, aba bacama by him the molherof Aphredira, with whom 
she was often identified. Such phenomene are quite usual with the Mother 
Goddess; she becemea ber envi daughter, because ahe multiplies bersalf. 

3. DU KvKoidgU drr BttkyUnUr, p. 18S-0S^ 6RS. Xll. 147. 

4. Ibid.; Gadd, p. 62. 

5. ]. c., p. 5 f. 
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month ’ arc to be derived), seems to be used in the Vedas, etc. to 
denote the moon.* Moreover, Yaska appears to sanction our con¬ 
tention when he derives the word chandra-mas from ' chandro 
mats ’ moon + mother').* Any way, the crescent on the mountain 
may easily looked upon as the Moon Mother herself. 

Mountains are conceived as divinely animate and arc associated 
with *'waters, rivers, plants, trees, heaven and earth", in the Rig- 
veda.’ On coins too wc (ind a aimilai association it) their c:ise. 
Now, Sakti in her form of Kami-kaln is said to he depleted, 
according to some 'laiuric texts, by means of symbols " consisting 
of one circle to represent lace, two circles breast-nipples, and a 
triangle the mysterious organs."* We find three circles in u tri¬ 
angular arrangement on coins, which in the opiniort of Mr. R. 
Shama Sasiri, are identical with the so-called stupa, and signifies 
KSroi'kate- I do not prefer to go to this length of attributing it to 
a particular form of Sakti, but I have little doubt that this mounuin 
symbol was rightly regarded in the Tantras as identical with the 
Mother, In view, however, of the fact that certain TSntric symbols 

(such as the one representing Nada, ^iva, or liSma as • j - * are not 

much removed from certain symbols found outside India (such as 

the Cyprian character nc iji or the Hittite symbol l|i representing 

the organs of generation), I chink that the TSntcic symbols are not 
an absolute innovation of the priests of (hat sect. I do not, how¬ 
ever, think that it is very necessary to accept all details given by 
the late Tantras, especially when at times they differ among them¬ 
selves. 1 do not, I must make it clear, deny the possibility of a 
primitive mind conceiving different aspects of the Mother in quite 
early times. We find, for instance, different aspects of the Sky 
Father Daksh— Rudra = Dyau8h-Pitfl — Indra alre^y dealt with in 
the Rig-veda, separately, i. e. under different appellations so as to 
mislead the modern scholars I 

Now the cult of the Goddess is manifold, and Preta-saitistl^, 
^ma^ana-vSainl, etc. are the very epithets of the Goddess.* So 


1. ER6.1 (. Ui «f. Vtdie Udia, p. S9. 

2. Niroiti, Xi.5.2. 

3. V. M.,p. 154. 

4. I. A., 1906, p. 2S1. 

5. Ibid. p. 261 f. 

6. AgniF. 134.1; 133.1. 
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many of her symbols, includin| the Monntasn, may appropriately 
appear on funerary pottery, as at Calicut and Pondicherry,* where 

the mounuin is depicted as . The relation between the 

Earth and the funeral customs or the beliefs in connection with the 
other world is too well-known to be detailed upon here * I believe 
that the same mountain symbol occurs—though in a different form— 
at tho bottom of the seal attached to the Poona Plates of Prabhlvati- 
-GuptS,’ thougJi its learned editors have unfortunately taken it for a 
lotus. Its iiasociatjon M'ith the Sun and the Moon confirms its 
clianictcrns a sacred symbol. We have noticed the connection 
between the Goddess and the Moon, and the exact position of the 
Sun-god in the cult may be noted below. The connection of the 
sacred mountain with the Goddess also serves to explain why 
often in literature and folk-lore mountain is represented as 'Whe 
abode of Nagas a fact which has led Dr. Vogel to ask “ Is 
the NSga sometimes conceived as the spirit of the mountain?”* 
I should, without much hesitation, answer this query in the affirma¬ 
tive, in so far as the beliefs connected with serpent-worship are 
identical with those connected with the cult of the ail-pervading, 
all-embracing Nude Goddess. Nagawas, in fact, looked upon as 
the very embodiment ol Primordial Energy. 

Writing about the crescented mountain, Theobald has shrewdly 
observed ; “This is the moat general mode of repreaenting this 
auucture and the symbol is obviously a planetary one. The 
crescent may, however, refer to MahSdeva,... who is represented 
with the crescent moon on his forehead, in right, we may presume, 
of hia consort Of Sakti.”* Or it may refer to the lunar forms of 
the Goddess, e. g. Sinivlli, Salene, etc. 

Wf/arr? are some times depicted on coins. The connection 
between pillars and mountains as well as that between pillars and 
serpents is very intimate. Pillars like mountains were regarded 
as the seat of the Mother Goddess, and on the Mycenean cylinders 
of Cyprus, “the goddess of Paphos is associated with a pillar 
entwined by a serpent.”* TyrUn coins show serpents in connec¬ 
tion with pillars as well as with trees and altars.^ Theobald looks 

1. I, A,. 1931, p. 137f. 

2. B. I.. XV. p. 39f. 

3. Vogel, 33; 119; 146; etc. 

4. Ibid. p. 33. 

5. Theobald, p. 214. 

6. £RE.X1.399f. 

7. Ibid. 
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Upon the pillar on coins as a solar symbol and as such connected 
with the worship of the Magna Mater’s consort or with Nature- 
worship.’ There are at least some achokrs like W. Stukcley, who 
envisage the possibility of connecting the megaliilis with serpent- 
worship,—which is only a form of the Goddess-worship. Any way, 
megaliths jfiay be iodependently connected with phallic worship, 
as will be seen when we come to 'IVee-worship. E- S. Hartland 
also admits there is “ evidence that megalithic monuments,... 
have been taken for phalli, or at least tliought to have procreative 
power. The author of the book de £ka Syria (xvi) dcscriljcs tlie 
obelisks in the vestibules of the temple of the goddess nt IHerii- 
polis as phalli, and adds that they bear the inscription: I, 
Dionysus, dedicated these phalli to Hera, my stepmother.”* Lastly 
Dr. J- H. Hutton,* tlw eminent anthropologist, has, in a scries of 
ariides, decisively proved that the erection of prehistoric monoHtlis 
in India as well as in some foreign countries often takes the form 
of liiiga aadyoni. He shows that “megalithic culture...is miimotely 
connected with a cult of the dead and also with a phallic cult.”* 

In Sanskrit literature, puns are often made on the word 
Sthcxiu which has a double sense : (1) a lithic pillar and (2) Siva, 
the spouse of Parvati.* There are undoubtedly passages in the 
Brlhmai>as which identify Yupa and Sihiou.'* The pressing stones 
(gravans) are spoken of as adris or mountains in the I<ig-vedic 
hymns. They are ” immortal, unaging and more mighty even 
than heaven ”, and verily ere Like ‘ bulls and are to be invoked 
to drive away demon and destruction, and to bestow wealth and 
offspring.^ We should remember here the number of sthfipS^ as 

1. ThMbald, p. 229, «ce. 

2. ERB,lX.fil9. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Aotiquity. III. (1929), p. 324 f.; ]. R, Aothrop. lac(., VoU. LII and T.VI. 
Many authoritieA agree ia connecting obelisks with Suo.worship ( Myth. A. R., 
XI1.39f.), wliioh is so closely connected with th« worship of the Mother- 
Goddess. Oo the other haod, Sit Jimcv Tt»x9t finds 'nothing of value’ to 
connect the oiegoliths of the southern seas with Sun-worship, but " a good deal 
to eonacce then with the worship of the dead.’'(MI. IV. p. 1). fiuc the latter 
worship is very intimacely eonneered with the worship of the Mother Esrrh, and, 
as will be made Clear later on, so is the Sua-worshlp. 

5. E.B. ir. 522. 

6. Cf. Kadamberi Pwron*Mw/c (Parab) p. 39 ‘ 
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7. $. B., III. vi.2.5. 

$. V. M.. p. 1S4-S5. For bulls, see infra. 
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well as the gold-leaf representation of Pritbivj found by Dr. Bloch* 
in the funerary mounds at Laiiriya Nandangarh : the figure of the 
Earth Goddess has connection with both sthupas and the ^malana 
In an ancient cemetery excavated at Ujjam by Mr. Garde, under 
whom I was working, were found some pressing stones (grivioah) 
as well as an ulukhala.* Undoubtedly, the grSvans Represented 
nnd the uiukhaia A pestle represented the phallus 

also among the Chinese and the Japanese.'' 


1. ASI-AR. 1906-7; Camb. H. I., I, 616. 

2. Mr. M. B-Ootdvhas ynferwnatejy nol m«ntlw«d this tlgnifiefint fact 
lahli • Ammol Admiwtrntiw Htport ef the Areh»elegieel Depertmtstt Gwcliof 
Stste ' for the year I938-i9. whteh contains an awooat of the e.cavatJoo There 
are some thjnff* in it which may nor be very olwr, I thiok, without ftinber eluci- 
UatiOD- Por loecanee, I Jo nol know why tha learned writer ahouW call Velyl tskjl 
Vaisya tekfl'; but If this be correct, it may not b« perhapavary dhTiouhteMnnece 
it with the Voiiyft Queen of A4oka. The whole account seem* to b« « Jhde abrupt 
where scholarly inUttat it ccncarned, and if I may venture to sureest, fuUur 
dell IU of the find j would have been IB ore wolcome. I should also respectfully 
poiot out I few inaecuraeise, that have unfortunately crept ioio it. Thus to assisn 
all the coma ( uicludiag even those that eetvcd as a prototype for cotta in coins of 
the besinning of the third century a.D,), to the second or third century b.c. may 
not bo advisable. And the skelebi and other remaine just beJow them should not 
in any case tsmind anybody of ' Mohcnjo*dare ontiquitiea ’ (see Rapoit, p, 17) 
There is bardly anything to suggest that the earliest lewl ne reached soy where In 
Ujjtift was earlier than the Mauryan peeiod. It is only acceaaary to eaamine (he 
actual aica, KumbMr tuM, to correct that impression; for even the lowest level 
here aoldocn yields the burnished Mauryan ware. It was also not very necessary 
te refer (0 bis favourite theory regarding their 'sudden death in some catastrophe’ 
as, In spite of its romantie sppeal, it stood olrendy refueed by the references 
(supplied by Us) to which he alludes in this connection. 

3. i3.n., vrr. V. :,38:-' 

cf. Rv. 1.28. r £.!—trm i 

|j 

^ SJ^ ^ ( 

.M 

.II’ 


4. ERB. IX. 818. 




CHAPTER IX 


The Tree of Life 

" coon^cted with standing atones. In ancient 

Egypt, the pillar symbol of the goddess :ind the tree symbol were 
interchangeable, and both were adorned with cult animala.’* Tlie 
pyramid form of the shrine, the mountain of dawn, plants> etc. 
“ were combined in the complex symbolism of Egypt; the tree 
and mountain (world pillars) were both forms of the Mother 
Goddess."^ The Egyptians "worshipped trees which concealed 
under their foliage the goddess Nut or Hathor or personified Osiris 
(sycamore, fir, olive, cypress).”* Hat-hor was essentially' identical 
with the Sumerian Nin-khursag or Nin-harsag, each of them being 
protectress of the necropolis (in addition to having other attributes 
to be noted below), and this is also an essential characteristic of the 
Indian Mother Goddess. 

In Babylonia was found a seal having "an erect serpent 
between two seated figures on either side of a sacred trec.”^ The 
Tyrian coins, already referred to, show trees associated with pillars 
and aerpeois, both of which are fertility symbols. Theobald holds 
that the Assyrian tree and the Hebrew grove are syntboU of Nature 
worship homologous with the ^sistrum’ or yoni of Isis and the 
phallus or lihp of Mabideva.* Trees, like wells and springs, 
were sacred among the Israelites, and "we know from so msny 
sources that whatever sacred trees and springs existed (which has 
been the world over), part of the ritual in connection with them 
consisted of the sacred dance."® 

In Pbccnician art, the palm-tree has a cult significance. Philo 
Byblius* has remarked that among the Pheenicians and the Canasnites, 
plants in ancient tiroes worshipped as gods, and honoured with 
libations and sacrifices. 

The Israelites are said to have served at one time " Ba‘alim 
and the groves when, of course, they had forgotten ‘ the Lord 
their God’. The worship of groves, however, seems to have been 
current among them in early tiroes, since Abraham is said to have 

1. Miohemie, pp. 178-179. On Tr«e-worship, read e»p. I. O. Prtser'i 

Thf Gol^fn Bough, Munhsrdt’s R. Smith’s Tkt Pelighn oi tk< Stmittt. 

2. Mor«t, Thf Ifilt and Egyptian titAixaixan, p. 364. 

3. ERE. Xt. 399. 4. Theobold, p. 212. 

5. W. O. B. 0c»t«r1c7, Tht Saertd Dance, p, 89. 

6. Allen, p. 103. 7, Judges, iii. 7. 
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planted a grove m Beer-sheba {situated 20 miles S. of Hebron 
at the southern end of Canaan), in the name of the Lord It was 
^nerally the privilege probably of the worshippers of Ba'alim and 

nnA mountains, and 

upon the hills, and under every green tree ; and the Old Testa¬ 
ment ordains that'' Thou shah not plant thee a grove of any trees 
near unto the altar of the Lord/’* J » 

In Arabia, the mightiest goddess al-Uzza bad at Nakla near 
Mecca^ sanctury which 13 said to have consisted only of three 

’ I identical with those trees themselves/ 

1 he cult of the sacred tree was no doubt intimately connected 
with the cult of pillar in Aegean isles,’’ as it was in ancient Arabia, 
in lact, as Prof. Koberson Smith says : “In all parts of the 
Semitic area, trees were adored as divine.” “ Among the species 
thus honoured he enumerates especially the pines and cedars of 
Lebanon, the evergreen oaks of die Palestine hiiU, the tamarisks 
01 tne by nan jungles and the acacias of the Arabian wadies/’* 

Gold signet-ringa^ram the Isle of MochJos, from Mycenae, 
from the harbour town of Knosaos, etc., show the Goddess sitting 
under the sacred tree. “ In Aegean art the living tree is represent¬ 
ed sometimes singly, s<m4iimes in groups of three or in groves ” 
but mostly connected with the cult of pillar or with the worship of 
the Celestial Goddess : Uie palm tree, the fig and cypress were, of 
all trees, the most sacred and hence the most frequently depicted.' 
Elsewhere I find it mentioned that of the representations of trees, 
the triads arc ‘ very common 

Among the Greeks, Demeter, the Mother Earth, aa a Goddess 
of fertility and abundance was connected with marriage and 
agriculture; ahe was also “the Mountain-Moiher, il.c Mother of 
Gods, represented with the pillar of her aacred tree”, and may 
therefore, be compared net only with Isis but also with “ Hat-hor 
and her aacred sycamore.”*’ “ Besides fruit and honeycombs, the 
cow and the sow were offered to her, both as emblems of 
productivity. Her attributes are poppies and ears of corns (also 
symbols of fruitfulness), a basket of fruits and a little pig. Fig 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9 . 

10 . 

12 . 


Gtaesis, zii.33. 

Ibid. zvi. 21. 

Ibid. p. 666. cel. it. 
Allen, p. 102. 


2' DcuCereoemy. zii. 2-3. 

4. ERE. 1.660, eoj. ii. 

6. Glot2.p,22S. 

Evans, fl. 249 f.; 340f.; eie. 


BRB. XII. 4» U Clots, 236 f.; lee fig. 37 
ERB. M44.C01. i. 11. BRB, XII. 449f. 

D. C.A., 178. SCD. 184. 
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was sacrtd to her as to Gaia.* To Aphrodite, the Greek goddess of 
love, “ especially of wedded love and fruitfulness some plants 
like the myrtle, poppy and rose, and some animals like the ram, 
he>goat and dove were sacred.* Rheo-Cybele, daughter of Gain 
and the mother of Zeus and Dcmeter, was worshipped on mounts, 
Difce, WajIDindymus, Tmulus, etc. To her, the onk and pine 
were sacred.* Europa, like Rhea, had the cyprcaa and tlio palm 
sacred to her,* a feature inherited from the /Bge.m goddess. 

In Bengal, MannsS, the most popular snake-goddess, is generally 
worshipped, especially on Naga-pafichaml day (ftravanaiuklu- 
panebami), by placing an earthen pot, marked with vermilion, under 
a plant (Euphorbia ).^ On AmlivasyS day of the month of Jyealulia 
in Northern India and on Paurpima day of the same month in the 
Southern India, when the famous tale of Satyavln and Savitrl is 
recited or heard by pious women to secure long life and prosperity, 
Slvitrl I who is imdoubtedly identical with GSyatri, Sarasvati or 
Mother Goddess) is worshipped in the form of a vafa trtG. Vata and 
A^vattha arc declared in a Taniric work called Brihad-rudrllaya as 
trees under which a iithic piece might be worshipped as Siva.* 

Dr. Voger shows that sometimes, In India, “ the snake is 
supposed to reside in the tree arid, in all probability was originally 
conceived as its spirit"—just as, we may add, it was conceived in 
the sacred as the fertility essence of Nature. "Round 

about Bangalore informs another author, "...three or more stones 
are found together, having representations of serpents carved upon 
them. ..These stones arc erected always under the sacred 6g-trcc-^'* 
At another place we learn that AhaUka ( Fieus Ueliglosa ) is tlio 
" habitat " of unseemly spirits, wiiJj at times a serpent idol {or a 
ganapati) beneath it.* In fact another name for the ASvattJta is said 

1. Oloe. p,236. 2. DCA,<0;SCD. S4. 

i. DC A. 542-.';41; Glots, 1%. 4. G)e,t». p. 236. 

5. This vercailien-mark i& ramiolKenc df blooO saarlflee. Th« Batth-vrorship 
WA« «s9«MlaUy orgiakcle, the uerifieea beioj; primarily taecoded for the appease- 
menl and foscerina as it ws re of the Mother Ejrth thst she mey bo mote fruit, 
fol, Humao aiariftoei were originally connected with her and v/o can now ondwr- 
ttend why they were offered to ceriam Nisa deities as tcell. Vide JAS8. 1S70, 
i.p.2Hf.; Vogel, 261, etc. 

S. Dr. D. R. BhandacLsT Com- Vol,, p, 29. 

7. Vogel, p. 271. 8. LA., IV. 5. 

9. I. H. Q., 1935.480. Incidentally, n't may reroember that the ngypilnn 
sycamore, out o£ which coffins N*«r< made, closely teasmblo^ Indlon ffg-tree^ 
Again, aceordlAg to Genesis, ssav. 8, Deborah Rehekab'c nurse "was buried 
beneoffi Bstb-sl under an oak'\ <Cf. also 1 Samuel, xtxi, 12-13). 
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ViliLv-,,f',h ‘he friendly shelter of UieNjgas-).' Q„een 

order “ have performed, in 

en.u io^r TV '"'T"’!’ ^he Uomt from eny souree ss 

e ■> ^hboonns MStrikS-bhavanas ( = temple, of mod^r goddess” 
JmU . • ^ connected with Nagakulas ( •'families of 

wrpents ), performed ptadskshinas (circumambuUtibn) round 
Rrea ^ces like the Ficus Keligiosn and oihcrs.’ Again, her bed- 
stcad ,6 said to have been adorned by the leaves of the Ficus 
Rc igiosa, Nimha, etc.’ Saty.vat!, wife of Itichikn Bhirgava, 
embraces an ASvattha tree in order that she may obtain an off. 
-sparing, just as her mother clasps an Udumbata tree to get a child ‘ 
AHpnriia, the luiclaiy divinity of the Bundi State, showed herself 
out Of a Pip|Ml { AivouhA ) tree to protect the queen, nccorciine to 
» Kjput tradition.* I.aMly, in a list of the narues of the Naked 
Ooddew, Vondunfyii ie said to be her form that reiidea in the 
Aivattha. A^vattho verily repreeents all the sylvan empire.’* 

f p ® sacred " / and stcred trees 

Of Fala, Elrtfiji, Vappu, etc. > are in the South India ' par lieu Urlv 

associated witli the shrines of BhagavatT and Serpents Dr, Vogel 
It « believed (in South India ) that a woman will obtain 
children if ahe walks round die trees 108 times for 4f? days 
consecutively.”" \t ia his considered opinion that "Serpent 
worship...is therefore closely associated with tree worship." “ 
serpent ia the essence of the fertilising spirit in Nature. Tree is 
the embodiment of thot spirit. A jSwka makes a tree "the 
<iwellm| place of NSgas,"" I may pUo draw attention of the 
reader to n reference in the Daiakumaia-charita to a deity dwelling 


J. MSB. 18*0, pt. I. p. 113.) 

2. KMim bsft (FirAb'9 «d.|, p. 118 f.:— 

^ §«giq I... 

B^niTRg onnw i irt^ wosi 

5’^ I i« I I T II’ 

3. Ibid, p. 136-127StNfisd«IS U WWgft- 

S. Vine-pim. eVi. Il5f. (oftho »s«illed Vuleite cd. of Mbh.: AST. XVIlI 
P. 22J. 

5, Tod, il. 3A8. 6. MiUyi XlII, 51. 

A.R., vtr,32.8. m c<.s,b., 

VII. V. 1. IS. an^fiJl i ’ 

8. r. H. Q., I93s.p. 485, 0. Ibi<l.48l. 

10. Vogol, p. 270. 11. Ibid. 270f.; 103j I3f.; ore. 

12. IV.llIf. 
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in a Vanaspati (plantThe Epic mythology aUc refers to 
“ goddesses born in trees, to be worshipped by those desiring 
children.”* No lover of Sanskrit literature need be reminded of 
the‘'5-parva-bh5gotthita’* sylvan deities that offered those ever 
remembered parting presents to f^akuntalS. 

In Aegean civilization and among the Pliccnicians, the pnltii-lree, 
we have seen, had a cult significance. And so it had in Egypt 
where the tree is very common.* 'I'he Egyptian fertility goddess 
MsakhoDit, ‘'who appeared by the child’s cradle at the very 
moment of its birth ”, ‘Ms represented in human form and often 
wears upon her head two palm-shoots, curling over at their ends. 

In Mesopotamia and Arabia, where the tree uliounded, it seems to 
have been adored. AtNejran (in Arabia), for instance, a date 
palm, adorned “ with fine clothes and woman’s ornaments was 
worshipped.* In India, this tree is not ao very common as in 
the above-mentioned countries, exrept in the coastal districts; 
and yet, we find the hands and the forehead of IlS, also called 
here Sarasvatl, graced with palm-branches.* This, we believe, is 
an indication of the fact that the cull migrated from the West 
to the East, and not i/ice vena. In terracotta figurines of Mitra 
( Suftga) and Kusana periods, this celestial divinity has her head¬ 
dress beautified with branches of the sacred palm-tree. Mostly 
she has prominerit ear-ringa, from which stream forth the palm- 
brancha, and this characteristic finds mention in Sanskrit literature.*' 
In the Kadambari, date and other palm-trees are said to occupy the 
court-yard of a temple of ChandikI, along with the Bilva trees.* 


In a certain teat, the Bilva tree is identified with Sri-phala and 
is said to have been always dear to the Goddess. Its birth is 
assigned to mounuins Men), Mcndara, KaiUsa, Himalaya, etc., 
and it is added that the Devi can be propitiated by adoring the twig 

1. UUSrft V, Kulksmi’s ed., p. S2. 

3. riopkiiu, p. 7. 

3. Dewn 9f CivUitaiion, p. 12t; cf. p, 555. 

4. Ibid. p. 33. Pa)m.(ree found os aseieat Hebrew coinit of Judea at al(o 
on Romie coiofi. 

5. AllcB, p.lQ2. 


4. Brihat-atocre.retnekara, Stotre 33 (Bhaaavad Aah(akft). 1-2 

7. Ibid, acotra 88, st. S :•*^ |fl) 


8. Kidambarl < Perab 'e ed.). p. 394..401. 
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'* ‘‘‘'"'■“1 «i«h that twig, 
ft t > favourite of the Goddosf; 

at times, , bocomes a favourite of her consort Sankara ' bv the 
simple rule that whatever is dear to one’s beloved is bound W be 
E gIS' “"'cm «>« have their 

StatT’- lf^re Wo learn of an idol of hers in Jat 

Sme that the worshippers (the Gols, Dombaris, etc.), before 

toSoufod L^T “PP'y «->d»lVood 

the idfl,'“ ^ ^ residence to visit 

In the IJigvedic Apri-sDktas, invocations are often made to 
VHMspatl in the tenth or at times in the eleventh atansa.' A full 

?hf ark' ''”*"2®’ h»th the {tigveda and 

the Atharvavoda, is atldreesed to Vanaspati in order 'm let the 

upperhand 0 one's co-wife.* We find not a few sQku.*lil !he 

« I n'TS^" *0 0*hadhi8,‘ or to Vaniipatis. Two of them 

Is '* ®" P'teonifled into . 

Satl by ilie PnrJws, etc. At one place the Oshadhis are said to be 
ort-springt of the Sky Father and the Earth Mother.* At another 
place, It alludes to s plant (Olhsdhi) as ‘ a goddess born of Uie 

IflyO, p. j, p, 22? r^uotot:— 

Mr t ara: tfrtiBtst w etMuryi- 9?i flm' ii 

TvW^y •B7l5?g ff II' 

2. Punithlnha<hinilmftQl, p. 62 

-1- I. A.. 18SI. MSf. Wshovs.lresdy quoted Hopkiono show ibiiEllamraS 

uVtb« f r 0^'® ''"a os"’!' Aa«l,.r writer Inform. 

hVv^ •*' io My»™ St.to, K„uW AmmI i. 

i™..h,pped I.VoWiM, when Ih. d.vot.c "U r.quictd m p,oo«d from hi, horns » 
ho ''"-Pl*. io . «oto of sudi,,." I, A., IMS. 132 f. As ist.r..ti„g p„.l|,l .0 

lhiifprmefth«OoddtM. Riouku, whotoiMbtrhMd al tho hand of her aon 

II found in ihc Epyptitn Uie. “ Wc heir ..of how hot he,d w.» cut off by he^ 
ion...; and how Thoth... ropUced It with that of a cow*' ( NCM. p, 93 ), initaad 
or chat of a bono. ' " 

IX. S. lO^X W’‘ ’■ "■ ’•*' *“■ 

5. RV. X. 145j AV. ni. 18. 

«. AV. VI. 21; VI. «; VI. 95; VIII. ?; IV. U; VI. )»; etc, 

7. AV.VI.S9.1; VIII. 7.6. 

8. AV, VIII. 7, 2, 
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Earth Goddess ’ with this may be compared the reference to 
A^viittha as “a man l>orn out of a man ’ in a hymn, in which the 
Ficus Ueligiosa is invoked to dispel the enemies. In the ^igveda, 
we find a Vanaspati invoked as growing out of the Earth.’ 

In this ^connection may be )iotcd some interesting paraUcIs 
from foreign countries also. ‘'In a sacred acacia at Nakla (in 
Arabia) a goddess was supposed to live. ”* “ The Acacio is one <>f 
the most sacred trees of Egypt; and Egyptum monuments, with 
their usual frankness, show us a Kiircopbigus from which an acacia 
emerges, with the native motto, “ Osiris spring* forth”.”’ 

Oshadhis are called ‘ motliers ’ and ‘ goddesses sntl they are 
invoked chiefly with waters and mountains.'' The KrishijH 
Yajurveda SaihhitS prescribes an animal sucrificc to plants to 
remove any obsucles in tiie attainment of offsprings.’ Invocation 
to the sacred plant in the words ” Oshadhe irSyasva ” is “an 
often recurring” phenomenon in the various Samhitls of the 
Yajurveda.* 

The above-given references to Oshadbis or Vanaspatis as being 
born out of the Earth become interesting in view of an oblong 
sealing excavated at Harappa, wherein the nude divinity is depicted 
as UftSnapad or UttSnapadi, “ with a plant issuing out of her 
womb.”* “The representation of the Earth Goddess with a plant 
growing from her womb is not unnatural; for similar terracotta 
relief of the early Gupta age was found at Bhita in the United 
Provinces; on this the Goddess is shown with legs apart, and a 
plant coming from the neck instead of the womb.'’“ We frequently 
come across, in the Brahmaoas, passages, which declare the Earth 
as the base or origin of all the Oahadhis." She is their mother.*’ 

1. AV. V1.136.1 i 

2. AV.III.5.1I 

Sff^r-RV. III. 8. 3. 

4. All«n,p. 103. 

5. Ibid. p. 97. 

C. VM. 1 64; RV. X. 9 7.4aYV.Xn . 78 = TS. IV. tl. 6.1:- 

7. BRB. XU. !47; V. M., 154; T. S., XI. I. 5. 3. 

8. R. O. Bhaod*rl<tr Com. Vol. p 44. 

9. Mirthill, M9h«iijC'<iaT0 and ike /itdttf Cit>Ui»ation, 1. p. 52. 

10. J. Sind Hilt. Soc., III. 86. 

U. A.B., II, 115*rTraiiq*fl5Tt srftgTi' 

12, AV. Xir. 1.17 WtT | ’ 
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She IS the yoni of Oshadhis and VanaApatU,^ She firmly supports 
the Vanaspatis and the mountains.* 

Uttlnl» Uttinapad or UttSrupada is a constant epithet of the 
Mother Goddess.’. And why? Because the Earth seems to give 
birth to plants and trees in a upward direction. But these very 
epithets belong not only to the Earth Mother, but to the ^ky Father 
also.* They are, I believe, difficult of explanation unless we 
take recourse to Sumerian and Babylonian seals, where the male 
deity is depicted as uttana.® The connecting link is, perhaps, to be 
found in Mesopotamia in the names of MeS'annhpadda, and his 
son A-onni-padda, (kings who perhaps lived in about 3100*3020 b.c.), 
Utfl-fiHpishtim (of the " man of Shurippak mentioned in the Epic 
of Gilgamesh), etc. UttSna*pndn reminds us of epithets like 
Ordhvabudhnp (of the Sun-god, according to YSaka,)" Urdbvamala 
(of the eternal Aivattha in the Bhagavadgltli,’' which to me seems to 
be identical with the Sky Father or with the Sun-god Vishou- 
Krisboa), etc. According to the Epic and Furlpic tmdition 
UttlnapSda belonged to the SQtyn-varh^ (Solar dynasty), and h:i 
son wsa Dhruva (the Pole Star), who is also called AuttBnapIdi in 
the Amarakofa.* The Pole Star could easily be looked upon as on 
issue of eitlier the Sky Father or the Sun-god, the Utter alternative 
being more in accordance with the tradition. It shall be shown 
later how the Sky Father and the Sun-god, wl>o are the same hi 
Siva and Vishnu respectively, are in reality identical, according to 
'*pre-Vedic” mythology. This discussion also enables us to 
understand tlut cryptic passage in the Bigveda which imkcs the 

). S^Irtrs-hhSaKyft (»f ^nAVafOohltyt on brahmo-ifilfi I. (v. 27:— 

' i ’ 

Th« lOtri ii: Itr«fer» to oome Sflhmaoi Uk« tbo 

rohowins in the ditiputhi SHhmaQi XJT, 4.1.7 f ' 

2. BV.V.W.Jindl. 

3. Khild after RV. X. 184. itiass 2 e— ' STigffmT I ’ 

Cf. UV. ir. 10. 3 ; RV. III. 29. 3 o VV. 34.14 ; RV. 1.164.14 ; RV. V. 1, 5 ; 

tl M th« «p ith«t of Oeha d h i. vis. UttSot. pi ro4, ia R V. X . 145.2 b AV. 111.18.2 . 

4. RV. 1.164.33. B Kiruk ti IV. 21.1 b («ith t llnlo ohiago) AV. T X. 10.12 1 - 

‘ «flt ftciT 3if2c5rr Rmr i 

4*11'HIT. II * 

$. Dr. D. R. Bhandirkar VqU, p. 122 f. Father Kerai doei aot oonvinea 
mo that the Moheojedtro eeal la definitely of a mole divinity. 

6. NfrukU Xr.38.1 oa AV. X.8.9. 

7. Bhagivad-s'ilXV.l. 

8. Amartkote, at. 103; BhSKavara P., IV. 8.7f. Matiya P., 125.5 

‘ifrsA ^5^41^5 fngurd ^ ii* 
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Earth the daughter of Uttioapad or Uttanapada* the Sky Father, 
who is undoubtedly identical with Daksha» the father of Aditi. 
Aditi is Daksha's mother too, for it is very difficult to say, who 
is born of whom : the Earth of the Sky, or the Sky of the Earth. 
Ic ia the Barth that supports and produces all beings and all 
plants, etc,*, through the agency of the Sky Father, who is known 
by various names, Parjanyo. Magliava, Vrishl, Harihaya^, P^chlna- 
barhis (-tatha). Thus the Father puts his seed in the yoni of his 
daughter,* or as the Nirukta explains Paijanya in the Earth. Farjanya 
is identical with Varuna.* The Identity of Vuruoa with the Greek 
deity of the sky Uranus, son and husband of Gaia, the IviUih, and 
father of Hhea-Cybele, the “ Mother of gods’", has boon already 
suggested by some scholars. Unfortunately, it has been vche* 
mently denied by others, including that great Vedic scholar 
Prof. ICshetre^a Chandra ChattopUdhylya.^ It is from the limbs of 
this Greek Sky Father, which fell into the sea, lliat another mother 
goddess sprang up, assuming an appropriate name Aphrodite.^ 

We learn about Anu, previously identified by us with Daksha, 
the following details He is, indeed, one who is heaven itself— 

1. AppendlvA. 

2. At Athene, there xva6 formerly tin image of the EarA^oddvss proylna 
to Zeut for nin. Prizer, Tht MagU Art, ite., II. 359. 

Nirukta IV. 21.1 (on RV. 1.164. 33, querod abOTo) 

C£< RSyaca on th« aoma Btk. 

RV. V.83.4:- 

{Parjanya is Idontifiad with ^od ia ealiad *' Asurati pits nab " RV. V, IS. fi), 

RV, VII, 101.6 

‘ ^ (t|^: ?r«#lWT frf^Jinsm 9i7TfT^^^« (’ 

3. RV. V. S5.3f. 

' iraas i 

^ TO 5T II iWr’ 

Compere wjth the above given quotation, RV. 1. 24. 7 r-^ 

‘ ^ ^ i 

iH ^era: II ’ 

4. Vide the diseuuion in Preet<]enital’Addr«s6e& (Vedic section) of the 6th ft 
9th Oriental ConfeceDces; aleo JBOR8. Xll. 356f. Very recently, Dr. Batakrishna 
Choab has aought to prove (he equation ; Ck. ouronossHlnlta u-ni-tnt«-a8sSkt. 
varuqa, ahowins that tma io the 8kt. form it only a thematisatlon of the the weak, 
grade form ^vn of the suffix von, which U found in the Hlttite form ec well as In 
the Gk. dffruiuS ^ ovorvatrei, J, Greater Ind. 3oc. VIU. 1941,98 f. 

5. Human eaccihoes offered to her at Salamis (in Cyprus ) confirm her 
Chtraenr as a mother goddess. Prater, Tht Dyiiig God, 166. 
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»n. -tl.e immense vault which spreads itself above our heads, 
clear during tlie day when glorified by the sun, obscure and strewn 
with lunumerable star clusters during the night. Afterwards it 
becomes the spirit which animates the firmament, or the god which 
rules It: he roeides in the north towards the poU. Hia role 
determined for the first time by Lenormeat...who, tfter at first 
regarding him ne the primordial chao8,...“ first material croanation 
from the divine existence," recognized that Anu was identical with 
the hcavcny and combined the idea of firmament with 
that of tlic Time-god, KpAios, and the world KOtfiOos to bring it Into 
confornmy with the conceptions contained in a passage of Dama- 
sciUB. The identity of Anu with the heaven and consequently hia 
character ol ITcaven-god, arc now generally recognised/’’ 

It must be clear to every student of the Rig-vedn by now that 
here we have almost a complete solution of the famous Rig.vedic 
hymn of Creation referred to above. Daksha is not only’ Utiana- 
pado ; he is also Sot, the Primordial Principle, responsible for the 
Creation of the universe/ The above-given quoutions also prove 
that Daksiia is originally identical with Rudra-Mahlklla, the Indian 
lime-god, and the husband of PBrvail i he is also anna-pafi and is 
in fact the same as anna (food). Incidentally, if Daksha is identical 
with Sat, Aditi must be equated with Asat: They are the same 
as Purusha and Prakritl, MByin and MlyS, who are known to the 
Chinssc as Yang and Yin respectively. Asat or MByJi la, of course, 
not a very healthy factor, for after all she is a woman (and the 
«vagc in man is hardly ever prepared to acknowledge the greatness 
m women 1 ). ’Fhe Chinese recognized Yin as an evil spirit, and 
so among the Hebrew Kabbalisis //« represented “the passive 
substance, the feminine principle, the universal plastic soul, having 
potentiality for evil/’» Asat is svil indeed, but is dormant, since sho 
can be propitiated to yield all blessings. In BrShmanssr Upanishads, 
etc., we often come across phrases like Asad-vi Idam-agra 8sTt 
( TB, II. vii. 1), Aead-ev=edam-agra Salt (ChhSdogya Up, III. 19), 
etc..—phrases, which arc misinterpreted by SankarSchirya (on 
Brshma-sQtfa, II, :, 17.) Asat-Prakrlti corresponds in some measure 
to the Egyptian Nu or Nun* representing the inert primeval chaos 
or dark, that contained the germs of all existence. Nu has been 


1. Darun ^ C\t>\U\Rti9n, p. 650. lulicft ovra. 

1. Ibid. p. 651. 

3. Appeadix A. 

—135. 40. 

S. rat Origitt ef the Cress, p, 41. 6. NCM, 127-12S. 
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witlkout a beginning, id self-created, and is quite capable in herself 
to conceive and beget. From her sprang not only Ro-Atum 
(corresponding to Indian Martaod^ ) but seven other cosmic gods 
of'ancient Egypt. This reminds us of the fact that Aditi is as/iia~ 
puira. The sex of Nu, as of AditUllI, is uncertain ; for she may 
assume a n«ile form or a female, at will;—when female, she tnay 
be known as Nut, the sky-goddess who is none but the consort of 
Sfb ( Qcb, identified by us with Indian Siva); and Osiris, ’Isis, 
etc. are only her children. 

And if Daksha is not really identical with the conatclla- 
tion of Ursae mincrisy with which Roth identifies Uttlina-pada,* 
I think, he is probably the same as the constellation of Cepheus, 
which indeed looks like a human figure with legs bent at knee and 
upturned.* Cepheus is a group of stars nearest to the Pole star, 
and by it is another group of etars called Caseiopeia, which assumes 
a similar ‘ posture ’. (According to the Greek mythology, Cepheus 
and Cassiopeia were king and queen of Ethiopia, and they gave 
birth to the beautiful Andromeda.) Therefore, and especially if we 
look into some star-map,^ the idea of Pole Star being Cepheus- 
Uttinapada’s son is quite easily intelligible. Cepheus seems to be 
identical with the celestial bulls referred to in the Nalshadlilya* as 
moving in an utcana (upside down) fashion. 

To return to Tree-worahip (after these long digrewions !)• Dr. 
Hutton informs u$ that "Mt U characteristic of the fig tree to be 
associated with fertility and re-incarnationand that “the 
distribution of this association may be roughly stated as from 

1. JASB, (N. S., XXVIIIh 1032, p, 23. 

2. Dakshs'i head (i, he«‘«ver, iRd«nt|f>eH m Tndltn mythology with chc 

coo&tfl I l&tion of i rie. Mehtm nos •stocre, 22 :— 

siwrrrd ^ HcT qgqr t 

Mrigavyidha, also an epithet of Siva, reprejenu Sirius or dog-eter. 

Reed RV. X. 61. 5-7, of which the leet Bik runa as 

“ f^r fSr i ew. • > 

Cf. A. B„ XIII. 9" — 

^ Trf^sii j 

' 1 ’ —Sftlfuntala. I. 6, 

3. for instancci SUifiOQ Hawks* $Mfi, pi. xxxi. For Caeeiopeia, read 
MSIteo, IlPmeroso, 

4. 'clWTf^ ’ 

—Maishadbfys XXII. 82. Read KSrAyaoe'j comTCcntery on the eomo 

“ ' «?iRr^^I •' 
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Africa to Indo-Chma and from south Italy co New Guineas 
and throughout this region we find the prevalence of the cult. 

But , says Pratap Cliandra Ghosh, “the most important 
instance of tree-worship is the DurgS-puja, Although the festival 
is rejoicing at the promising cropa in the field,.,it h undoubtedly 
one of the most extensive festivals of tree-worship’*Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda lisa already drawn our attention co the great 
. part played by plant-worship in Saktiam." 

“ Trcc-worehip “ was, according to Dr- Mackenzie, connected 
with the worship of the Mother Goddess, with the worship of 
“ animals, atones and nuceetors"; and this connection between 
the sacred tree and standing atones may, in the opinion of this great 
scholar, be traced in the fact that the megaliths were erected under 
crocs/ A world-wide distribution of megaliths suggests to him a 
world-wide distribution of beliefs and superstitions connected with 
them/ And he rightly shows that the wasp or the bee was regarded 
by the primitive people as iho very moving spirit of the Tree-deity, 
“The wasp was identified in ancient times with Use bee, and the bee 
or wasp was a symbol of certain Mother Goddesses like Artemis, 
Demetcr, Nanaia, etc.’”^ Zeus, the eon of n mother goddess, 
was fed by bees. This connection of tlie wasps and bees with tlie 
Mother Goddess esn be proved even in India. The Barth appears 
^ in the Taittirlya Brilimaiiia’* as identical with SaraghS, and SaraghB is 
Mad humakah i kl accord ing to the Ama rak ofls, Bhr Bma rl o r Bh ra m n rl 
often occurs as the very epithet of DurgB. as is correctly pointed 
out by Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri.* Stories are not wanting in the 
KimSysoa, ICathB-sarit-sBgara and other Sanskrit works, where bees 
ore ssid to drop honey to restore the departed spirits of n person 
sUin in the battle-fie id, or where the Mother Goddess leaves her 
habicotion in the form of a bee, In the opinion of Dr. Mackenzie, 
the “honey-and-milk elixir connects the bee as well as the cow with 

tree-worship,"' the worship of the sycamore fig. "Well- 

worship** comes in also. And so does serpent worship. The wor- 

1. M. I., IX.: M. It., 1929, J«n., Dr. Cuha'i article. 

1. IA8B. 1870, pt. 1.227. 

2. JnJo'Afyan Raw. p. 13 If. 

4. Maek«otit, p. 157, IBO, etc. 

5. IbiO. p.182. 

6. ERE. VI, 725. 

7. TB. in. 10.10.1^ I 

8. D. R. BhiadArkftr Vol. p. 302. 

9. AV. 1.34.1;— 

' <ST I sr^nwifir fn ^ i)' 
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ship was connected with the river.And all thU is entirely borne 
out by Indian tradition* which refers to Vata and other mahS-vanas- 
patis as kshira-tarus or milk-yielding trees.* That the Vedic Aryan 
was aware of ‘River-worship*, is a well-known fact, Saras vat! 
fe name of Vik-Jra) being his most favourite deity. And ‘ waters ’ 
are often invoked there along with Oshadhis. As Dr. Mackenzie 
says, ‘tree-worship’ should not be considered by itself, but only 
as a part of the manifold worship of the great Motlicr Goddess. 
1 may add that the belief of the Hindus, etc., regarding tree being 
the liome or resort of departed spirits, or ghosts, points to its 
connection with the worship of Terra Mater, who was originally 
conceived as the abode of the dead in moat countries.’ 

These views of that veritably great savant, Dr. Macken 2 ie, may 
throw an unexpected flood of light on those Vedic and Upaniahadic 
passages, which otherwise have to be regarded as puzzling and 
altogether unintelligible. Thus there are not a few passages in 
those texts, wherein honey-elixir seems to have been identified with 
the essence of everything in the world, with the Sun, and ultimately 
with Brahman (the Supreme Principle) itself. This Madhwidya 
comprises the most important precepts and teachings of the Upani- 
shads,* etc.; but it is not so well known that it does so in earlier 
texts too. The Mother Aditi, is identical with the sky, is said to 
foster her sons, the suns (Adityas) with the honey-elixir,* (madhu- 
mat-payal? plyushafii), fof she is the core or the essence of that 
elixir (amyitaaya nSbbib )." Indeed, this life-elixir,'’ variously 

]. Msickensi«, tT&f. 

2. Comptti ‘ ..I ’ 

-^Kfidsmberi (Parab’s «d. p. 12S-129). 0& thli, fihSnucheodncommencs:— 
** KsMra-cmvo Vftt2da7&b .'', which ahowi that V»u IcdJa tvai deem«d to 
eoniftin mltk eljicir. Mute that this paicase. vbich shall have more oecsslons 
ro commeot upon, occora in Mnnectlcn with the cnesni. Queen Vjlisevati sdcpced 
for aecurins progen;. 

3. RV. X. 18.10 1 D. C. A.. 178 ; 324 : etc.; Geratan;, p. 230 t.; KopVina, 79 ; 
W. S. Fox, Ortek and Roman MyOiology, p. 292 ; etc, A« tiioee, it la the stones 
that are lohabltsd by the gboets. Allen, p. 75 f. 

4. ChhSndoBya, 1-’p., HI. >• 1 f. 

5. RV.X.63. 3:— 

‘ *rmT i 

6. RV.VIII.IOl. 15;— 

‘ ffTcTT ia&ioti I ’ 

Cf.TA. VI. 12.1. 

7. RV. VI. 70. 4H>:— 

iTRTfWt «jfr^ ^crf^i i 

^ cl ^ f^ETT II 
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termed as flinta (ghee), madhu (honey), Qrjs or vija (food), rasa 
(juice), etc.I is undoubtedly a blessing of the Sky Father and the 
Eerth.Moiher. The Sky Father U solicited to be honey itself towards 
the worshipper,* Soma is only the best of all that contain this madhu 
(madhumattamab).^ According to the Atharva*veda> If Brahma is the 
mouth of the Omnipotent, Omnipresent Being, Madhu-ka^S or 
Madhu-nadI (that life-line of honey elixir, i.e. Aditi) is His tongue.® 
Oshadhis are often said to be madhu mat! (full of honey), not 
only in tlie SaAhitu texts/but also in the Bribmanas/ They are 
otherwise called “rradhvi’'/ Vanaspati is said to be madhuman/ 

^ WfTT *tf| ii 

35^ ^ wm uimi i 

RV. V. 43, 2;— 

‘ Ht sgrfr ?mi37 srier i 

>h ^ qqwrqfWH. n ’ 

' ^r|q ’ -RV. V. 83.8, 

‘ A: \M} q R ?R q? I f*q?fT tT (I 

erqrfl? i 

-RV. 1.22.13-14. 

Hervio liM chv Kiiftoo for bhu conspicuous use of oucJ», |^oe, hoscy, etc., In 

the I'CjSt, noted by Jarl Cherpenitor (t A. 1927. 93 f.; 130 {.; cCc,). For the use 
of honey, ofj, (ho«, in stonc-worthip. tee Allco, p. C7 f,, 77, 82, etc. 

1. RV. 1. 90. 7 « YV. Xlli.28 a T. S. IV.ij,9.3 =: T-A.. X-10. 2 « 

i. B-, XIV. ia. 3 . 12. ‘ ^ I ijj fjRn II" 

2. RV. IX. 100. 6 ; IX. 6*. 22 ; I. 47. 3 etc,; of. RV. IX. 72. 2 j IX. 74. 3-4 ; 
IX. 75. 4: ere. AV. XX. 137.4; cf. AV. XX. 143. 4- Such p&stases ere wo 
numerous to be referred to. in full, 

3. AV. IX. i. If.:- 

«viR^tm»paqitq!fiFR5«5rr R i 
elf TO: Iffe qs^Rel ?Flh I11 || 

...RffrrRtqmr to: i 

Riojrcit R5<E5rT V^infT II VII 

^qr^eiFiT i 

a Sira ri?»i Rrai r ^irai gqqr q| n h u ’* 

Note Che epithet GhfttQehl, oa which we eoenment in our Appendix on 
Apsorases. Compere RV. VIll, 101. IS (quoted abore). 

Av.x, 7. i9j— 38rpra!|%t 

4. RV. IV- 57. 3 = AV. XX. 143. 8. 

5. T.B., III. ii. 8-2; cp, g.B.Xl. v. 4-18; A. B. VIII. 20 ; ew. 

0. RV. I. 90. 6 * yv. XIII. 27 * T. S., IV. ii. 9.3 aT. A., X. 10. 2= 
SB. XIV. iit.3.11. 

7. av. 1.90.8 s YV. Xl II. 29 » TS. IV. ii. 9.3, etc. 
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In all Vedic t«xt$, a great part is played in the sacrifices^— 
which are only charms and magical formulas,—by madhu, as by 
ghrita or Mrpis, soma and purodl^ (~ cake). We are reminded ^ 
the fact that “bread, sesame wine, butter and honey” played an 
important part in the private sacrifices of the Sumerians, which 
“were really charms to serve an answer to prayer”.’ 1 think, for 
obvious reasons, of the posaibilicy of equating the Soma plant with 
acganie (Tila, of later Sanskrit literature), to which frequent refer¬ 
ences occur in the PurSnaa, etc., in connection with fertility rites 
or rites relating to agriailture. Yavl^ira which intoxicates India 
ia, I suppose, “barley wine” of the Egyptians, with whom it was 
popular “in very early times”. 

Incidentally, it may be remembered Lord ICrishrw identifies 
himself in the Bhagavad^ta, with the Eartli, and the Soma whicli 
seems to be regarded as the essence of all plants.* Further, the 
great part played by madhu-parka in Hindu sacraments, especially 
in those connected with marriage, is well known,’ and this custom 
haa given riae to a beautiful idea in a Sanskrit Kavya that the madhu- 
parka tasted by Nala at the punyaha (lucky*day) ceremony was 
recognized by the fore-seers as tlie very honey he w'as to drink from 
Damayanti*8 lipa It is not without reasons then that a Brahma- 
chi rin (a celebate student of B^hmanic religion) is strictly prohibi¬ 
ted the use of honey." The reasons for this prohibition arc not very 

1. Wooley, The Sumeriaits, p. 126. 

2. Bh4^vg<l.gjtS, XV. 13 

\HTf5ra: 11 

H«reSotna luiy mpst pwbibly Ubcd for th« moon, who wii, bOM-cver, 
identified wjih *»euin« wias '(?} from dsyi. 

3. Pirssksre-G. S , I. iii, 1.27:_ 

* lt«n ftra: tow ^ l etc.» 

4. Na i ehad hiyn, XVI. 13 i— 

TTTOTf fil^ fr II' 

ef. KirSya^a's wm. on Neiahedhiya, XVI. 12 

5. S. B., XI. V, 4. !$:— 

PlraakateO.S., II. v. 12:— 

Menu JTT?i ^ ijst? I * 

Yljoivilkyi ' 
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difficult to gueas, for this honey is anything but desirable for a 
bachelor. The Mother Goddess to whom honey was sacred was 
essentially a divinity of fertility, which, though a boon to a married 
man, is no doubt a curse to a bachelor 1 

Soma or madhu is thus on essential attribute of the ^ky Father 
and the Earth Mother. The ^railing* of this ‘Tree of Life’ has 
been attributed by Cunningham and others to Buddhism, though it 
ia certain that it has hardly anything to do with Buddhism. Even 
according to these scholars, there arc figures of BrSlunanic deities 
like Agni, Vishou, Suryfl, Indra, Prithivi, etc.,* standing on this 
‘railing’ I To me it is a matter of surprise, why,—if that symbol 
is Buddhist,—it should be connected with Saivite emblems like 
trident. With all these divinities and emblems, it can be easily 
connected if the aIhcmbraciug eult of the Nude Goddess is taken 
into account. For with the Goddess it can easily be connected. 
But the question is : what does the * railing ' stand for ^ 1 hazard 
here two alternative theories in explanation of this symbol, 
which appears to me rather difficult of interpretation. 

It can be regarded as die conventional representation of the 
sacred alsar as identical with the Mother Earth, who is the base 
(Pratishtha)of all.* Imagination allows this identification of Vedi 
with the Barth, and texts warrant It.* Prithivi is Dftva-yajanI even 
according to Sandiiii texis.^ According to Biblical tradition,‘ an 
altar of earth or of hewn stone has to be erected in every place 
wiicre Yahweh records his name. The altars of many countriea 
had, at times, sacred horns of consecration adorning each corner, 
and we shall learn later how these holy horns were distinctive 
attributes of the Mother Goddess as identical with the sacred cow, 
Fire kindled miraculously was maintained perpetually on the 
Hebrew altar, as also on the Persian. On Indian altara it was kindled 
again and again. Blood sacrificea were offered on them among 
the Hebrews. Incense was burnt every morning and every evening, 
when bloody sacrifices were not conducted on them. In Greece, 
several altars were built out of the ashes of burnt offerings, (as that 
of Zeus at Olympia) and they had various shapes. A few, like the 

1. Vide ia this eofiaectinn Tbeobtid, p. 212; Evaiu, II. 664, fn. 1. eilli it a 
'window* siaa. Tcofiours In the Magas Ine area of the Palace. 

2. 5. B., I. It. 1,29; T- ix. 3. H 1.19; IV. v. 2. IS; AB., VIII. 1; <W. 

3. ' I "_A, B., V. 28 ; T. B., III. iii. 6. 28 ; rtc. 

‘ ^ ^ » S. a, VII. nU 1.15 ; VIT. V. 2. 31; ele. 

4. W. in.5»— 

• ^ vrai 1 

5. Sxod, zx,24'26. 
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one at Deles (called in mcxlern Greece Mikra-Dilos), the mythical 
birth-place of ApoUe and Artemis^ were made of ram'a or goat's 
horns. Altar is aaaoeiated with serpents on Syrian coins, and the 
Canaanitiah (terracotta) shrines of Ilesi-Nekhc Ashtarte of Beth- 
Sban arc but movable prayer altars of the Goddess- The Aegean 
Mother Goddess usually sits under the tree of life, which is often 
associated with altars on enclosing walls.* Vata-Savitri (i.c., Savitrl 
in the form of a Vata) is worshipped at least in Maharashtra and C. V., 
on Jyeahtha Paurniml, only if the Vafa has an altar or a basement 
under it; if there is none, a temporary basement is erected. Together 
with the basement it becomes achaitya-vriksha.’ 

But 1 wonder if the name ‘ alt.v' can be applied to the hase- 
meni of trees found in certain Western Kshatrapa coins, etc., where 
the tree often rises at one end of it. Many of these altars contain 
some snake-like figures, which may be more appropriately associat¬ 
ed with tanks, rather than with the sacred altars. The association 
of tanks with snakes, and hence with the Goddess worship is already 
alluded to in this essay. The elongated basement in Western 
Kshatrapa coins betrays a certain resemblance with the tank of 
Life giving water ", out of which the " tree, a form of the Mother- 
Goddess grows".* The tree with a railing or ‘ a box at its base ' (os 
Theobald deacribes it), is to be seen on a large stone found at Easic 
in Strathmore (Scotland)' and is associated with the ‘ spectacle ’ 
which Theobald gives reasons for connecting with Nature-worship. 

Lastly, Beal points out that the Chinese believe that the 
so-called four ‘ windows ’ or compartments, ao to speak, of the 
window-sign (formed by an equilateral cross inscribed within a 
square)signify "an enclosed space of earth."® The sacred tree 
may appear on the top of a sacred mountain, which we have reason 
to identify perhaps with Sumeru or Meru. Bans refers to a Kanaka 
tree adorning thc;iop of Mtru.^ The tree on Mount Meru seems to 
be generally regarded as a Kalpa-vrikaha.’ Jf the hill is sometiTues 
surmounted by a crescent in stead of a tree, we also get i)assages in 
literature which refer to tiie moon on the top of Mt- Meru.* 


1 . Gl0t2, p, 229 f.; 2SSf.;25S f.j etc, 

2- &bhl-p»rva^bitra«l8 «|. 3, XXI, 19; KtMmhi't eommwtiry 
^ mr CTTt I. v:d« j. N. i. h. o., xvr. p. 3. 

3. Maekeuie, p. 162; fig. 4t, 

TheoWd, p- 19I; Also «ee Bvani. I. 313 ; flg, 232. 
lA. I8®.68;ERB. n!,326. 

Kldtmbftrt {Per.b) p. 193 I * 

Na.ihadWya, Xl. 10 ; ep, Com, of NSriyaps. 

Kidtmbarl (I'acab), p. 211 1 — 


4. 

5. 
fi. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Sun 

To thoftc people of ancient times, who, for the irftsc part of 
their life, dwelt outside the four walla of their houses, to those who 
attrilMited divine agency to every natural phenomenon and looked 
on everything around them as being animated by some superior 
principle or principles, or to those who were superatitiously or 
otherwise inclined to believe in the influence of the astral pheno- 
TDcna on human life, the Run that heama forth light and life over 
all the things on the surface of the earth, mu at have presented 
various imageries. 

Daily like a tawny horse, he rises with a ruddy glow and 
traverses the expanse of the sky (as if in three strides).^ ft is from 
the Earth that this ruddy Sun (Rohitt) seems to lake his birth at 
dawn, and into her (that great YonD again he appears to ‘ plunge ‘ 
every evening, only to be born next morn.* And when he rises in 
the sky he appears to lord over the Earth, shedding his full light 
on her. It seems as though he is the moving spirit of the Sky 
Father ; hence, he is entitled to wed the Earth his mother I 

But the Sky Father is the real husband of the Earth Mother, 
and the solar orb appears to spring from the union of the two in 
the mid-air.* After all, the functions of the Sky Father and the 
Earth Mother ar%just the same, they are really uniwd and identi- 

1. RV. 1.22 1.154. t.4 5 VII,?7. 3;«tc. These«tWe« era€ono«eted 

with KawirtNowtara, in the Puntoas* which only develop Ihe idoas cooealMd in 
A B., 1.18. 5 ; T. S., VI. j».4 ; «e. whet® Viahuc is •Itesdy wid lo hav» become 

while making three strides. 

2. AV.Xni.2.2S!- 

^ 3 wnra SE: B il ’ 

Cf, RV. I. SO. "i ; AV. XX. 4". 19. This Rohita te undoubtedly the ruddy 
sun of the morains or hie light. Rohita U in later literiture identified 
with Arupa and boeoroee Surya's chatiotter; vide SWvatn-koia, «. 174:— 
‘ I * 

3. RV.X. 160.H.:— 

'cl f| i 

WeiOUa 11 

aft; 3a: aT€fMia.3aTl% JTPTTT i 

ComiMre RV. 1.143.2. There hymns prove the Identity of SOrya «d Agm. 

Cf. ‘ I ’ 'Eiurga on Nirukia. XII. 1. 
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cai j Aditi is both the sky and the earth, father and mother. The 
Sun seems to be the magter of the Sky as well. Hence it is that 
POshau may be legitimately represented in the ?lig-veda as “ the 
husband of the heaven and the earth tvhid) remain togetljer,”* 
perhaps unjted in an eternal embrace. 


Or, for one who may so fancy, the Sun is a master eagle or a 
swan, that fills or supports with his (wing-like?) rays the whole 
of the sky above and the earth below. ^ This is .i hold and 
periwps a very happy conception, and could easily become popular. 
The Sun whether you invoke him ns SOrya, Savitri, POshan or by 
any ether appellation, is just the same bird/call it Patfthga ■* 
SupvAa,*Supflrpa.Garutmin,‘Syena,^T3rk5hya,’ or anything you 
please. ‘ What is in a name ? ’ aska the Poet. And this is quite 
true in the case of the Father God and the Mother Goddess. 


Later on, this Suparna instead of being identified with Vishnu 
becomes his vehicle. Yet even in the Epic mythology, his original 
character is retained. He is both Vainateya and an Aditya VinatS 
IS none but Aditi-Vak, according to many Bralimana passages " 
In an important hymn in the Adi-parva, he is called the sun, 

1. ‘ Cfqv I 

-AV.Xill. 2.32;cf.Xm. 2.35-3$; RV. 1.115. U V,47.3 « VIT 09 3 
Compare tlw Manjusore Ibj. of Kumin.gtipu and Bandhuvirmin - 

»TnTFTW: 371^1 S^rrHr i ’ * 

3. AV.XIir. s.l. 

4. RV.X, 1H.4-5 

' ^31 ?? I 

qrar ti^g n t ^ j 

gw l^iTT; ii ' 

AV. XIII. 2. 36 f. 

‘ ^ ^ VTWR aq^lnf^sn: 

5^ gq aftnu * cf. rv. v. 4*. 3 ; av. xiii 2 9 

5. RV. 1.164. 46 Sa AV. IX. 10. 28 :— 

' M w»nri?r*n|T^ n ^ nqnnJi. i 
^ 5i|m n4 *n?rft.^mTS: ii * 

RV. X. 145. 3:— ® 

g 'Sm: r A?»o TA. X. i. 6.; of. RV. X. 55. 6. 

»{qsT WT ^ JTSOT II' 

i *’• * 5 1^8.1 f. 8. Hop|<ifta^2I. 

9. S. B., Ill, VI, 2. 2; Njruku, II, 23.1, 
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iapanah and is identified with the Creator, Death, Agni» 

Visbou, Brahman, etc. The great Epic aUo retain $ his identity 
with Tarhshya, who too appears as the vehicle of Vjahnu-Krishoa.* 
In the RSmflyana, this Suparna is said to have ‘golden wings%* 
and tlie same idea is found in the description of the mighty 
Suparna that used to carry KauialyS, Kaikeyl, and SumitrS in their 
dreamSj with such a speed that the clouds drifted along ic.^ This 
Suparna—TSrkahya-Vainateya is no doubt the king of all birds 
and a son of a female bird (supar^i. who is tbe same as Vinatl), 
and of Kn^yapa {the Sky-Father),' Again, the idea of sun’as a bird 
is also found in later literature, where Hamaa, Patanga, etc. appear 
as mere synonyms of 5 Dry a/ 

Now, as identical with the Sky Father, the Sun-bird, whether 
we name him SOrya,’ POshan,* or Savitji,'' can easily be called 
Asura. For the Sky Father, whether as Dyaua'® or as Varuca,^* is no 
doubt Asura and as such identical with Ahura Mazda. It is 
recognized by certain high Avestan and Assyrian authorities chat 
the proto-type of this Ahura is to be found in Aahahur or Assur, 
whose symbol, the winged sun*disk, was borrowed by the Assyrians 
from the Egyptians possibly through the Hitt ices of Syria.^' It is 
perhaps only Vedic scholars like Dr. Keith who have consistently 
refused to accept the equation Assur —Ahura; and they fail to 
realise the implications of this equation. 

I. Hopkinfi, p. 31. 

3. Ibid. p. 21-22. 

3. Rumu^aOa. 1^. 39 >— 

4. Raghu. X.61:— 

5. HalAyudha’6 Abtiiah£na Ratifo-y<aU, 2. 30 

* arn: i 

qfsnXWT?!: II" 

Psr Kalyapa as Sky Palhar. vide Infra. 

6 . Aman-koia, »t. 114; Raghu. fl. IS. 

7. RV. 1.35. 7j- 

' f»T i 

irt x\ ’ 

Cf. RV. 1.35.10. 

8. RV.V. q»?T5;T:...i* 

0. RV. IV. 53.1‘ If? I ’ 

10. RV. I.13I.1; V.41. 3. 

11. ftV.n.27.lO? ir.38.7;©io. 

12. BKaatad, p. 149-151 < 
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Assur was the chief of all divinities, their '‘peerless king'’, 
and ‘‘as a proof of his supreme sovereignty over them, his 
name was inscribed at the head of their lists, before those of 
the triads constituted by the Chalda?an priests—even before those 
ofAnu, Bel, and Ea.'‘* Assur assumes 'many aspects’ of the 
Sun-god and replaces Marduk in the Epic of Creation,’—nay, tlic 
title Ashir seems to have been giveit to various sun-gods, Marduk, 
Nebo, etc,,’ just as a similar epithet was applied In India, toSOrya, 
Pushan, etc. 


Now, in the Avesta, Ahum Mazda, Auhar Mazda, or Ormuxd, 
the god of gods (Baga-BagSnam or Mathishta-BagSniim), whose will 
is Law, who is the most benevolent spirit and the Maker of the 
material world, is “ bright and glorious*'. Ahura is one “Who 
CO vercth himself with light as with a garment", is Maxda (the 
wise), and is a winged gsron-mSn* (s^upar^ garutmSn). A 
PersepoUtan bas-relief represents Ahum Maada as a winged Sun- 
god, In Yaaht XIII. 3, the sky is Maxdih’a “ starry robe’*. It is 
Just possible that Assur whose name appears in one of the earliest 
Sumerian inscriptions, viz. of the 14th year of Dungi ofUr*(c, 2376 
B, C,?), as A-USAR, can be without much difficulty identified with 
Ahura or Auhar. In the inscriptions of his vassal named Zsriku, 
(who was the governor of the town of Assur), the name is mentioned 
as A-Shir.* Thus A-USAR and Ashir seem to be quite early forms of 
the name of that Accaciian god. This early name A-USAR ® A-Shir 
is, I believe, rightly connected by many scholars with Osiris, 
from which it can be easily derived even phtlologically. The point 
is that the name, A-USAR, is spelt as Assur (Ashshur or Ashur ) 
only m later times. This means that the Avestan and Indian names 
(Ahurs-Asuni) arc an outcome of a late age, i. e.,the name was 
borrowed 6y the Indo-lraniana rather than /ran them. And this is 
corroborated by the fact that in India, the name belongs not to one 
supreme God, but to most of the divinities into which Assur or 
Ashshur multiplied in India. I wonder, how some Indian scholars 
can ignore this simple issue and derive the supreme Ashshur from 
the epithet of many gods of the {tig-veda,'' 


Here then we come to Osiris. Diodorus Siculus records 
“ It is said tliat the aboriginal inhabitants of Egypt looking up cc 
the sky and smitten with awe and wonder at the nature of the 


1. Msipero, p. 603»S4. 

3. E. 

5. 568,Ml. 1. 

d. A. C. Das, At«o cf, /r.dia !. p. 211. 


2. E. B., II.56S eoU. ii. 
4, Fargird, zit. 2. 
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suta 

uni verse Jsuppo$cd that there were two gods, eternal and primaval, 
the sun and the moon, of whom they named the sun Osiris and the 
moon Osiris is also an awful judge of the dead.® To me he 

seems to combine the functions of both Yama-MahShala (the god of 
death and justice) and Vishnu (the Sun-god). Osiris is the chief 
god of fructification of the so 11.^ In India, this is primarily the 
function of Siva or Sambhu, though, as shown elsewhere, foims of 
the Indian Sun-god have also been connected with the fertilisation 
of the soil; witness, for example, the invocation to PQshan, for 
bestowing mins,* making,a careful note of the fact that a writer 
identifies him with the Kshetra-pati (‘ Master of the field ') of a 
famous T^ig-vedie hymn,* Now, Osiris also assumes different 
forma of birds like a falcon, a heron, or a lapwing, corresponding 
to Indian Ilaihsa, Pataiiga, Sycna, etc. As identical with Ra or RC 
(cf. Arabic Rab, Skt. Ravi)/' he “was that luminous egg, laid and 
hatched in the Bast by the celestial goose, who is no doubt 
identical with the Mother Goddess- Corresponding to this Ra 
we have in the Rig-veda MSfCan'^a (the dead egg of the Sun-god ?) 
represented as taking birth from Aditi/ also called VinataorSuparnl. 
The identification of the Egyptian Osjiis-Ra with Indian Asura- 
Pushan-Ravi, may perhaps be strengthened by the fact chat the 
Egyptian Osirian lapwing is called Bonu, while PQsban is the same 
as Dhanu 1 Again Ra is called Kamut-Fe, ' the husband of his 
mother-* Pushan is known to be Matur-didhishu, ‘ the ravisher 
of his mother*.'’ Osiris marries his sister Isis ; In India, Pushan be> 
comes svatur-jara^ ' the violator of his sister’, Ushas. 

1. Diodorui, 1. xi. 1. To 0«irU is ittributcd the ssrHest kingship in Egypt, 

just Its it is atlributod to Vsmo in India. Oalris waa net unofeon idsntlAcd with 
piJltrs, cle.; in India rhis aspoet is ehiat^y uaurped by i>Iva, though ^ijigTSma 
Atones arc often supposed to r«pt«ssnt Visbou rothor ihin Siva. But vo rouit 
b«waf« of this distinction bsir;«en ViahQu snd iiiva, for th« Purloss, etc. aend 
him to hsil snd psrdicien, nho mekos such a distinction I Bssldca, the BrShmsiia 
tsxts grsot th« Identity of th« sun-bird with uma* tirilt: ‘ 

VJ. vii, 2. ^ivs-i>ngo siao repreionto th« Aamc. 

2. lo light of thii fact, 8|«T; In the stoogj STIR ct 

f?iT: I cTt^ ^ srWTJ I ( liivaiya Up.) may wall 

refer to the underworld, of which Osiris was the master. 

3. D. C. A., p. 43S, col,, ii. 

4. RV- X. 26. 3 5 X. 38.1 5 rf. VI. 57.4 i HI. 57,2 i etc, 

5. RV. IV. 57. JASB. 1W2 (NS. XXVIII), p. 90. 

fr. UTiA philological equation Ra s Bab s Ravi is recently auggeitcd by « 
writer in a Marathi w«sbly Called Vividha«rltta (1941, May). 

7. Dau/n Civilitclian, p> 8S. 

8. RV. X. 72.7-9; HalSyudha, I. c. 1,30. 


9. av. VI. 55.5. 
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Eye was a symbol of Osiris who wsa st times identified with Rsi 
as Is clear from the description of Isis as the ‘ royal consort of Ra.’‘ 
It was the right eye'of the divine face of Hotus or:Har(cf. Kara-Siva) 
as sky.* There are numerous passages in the Vedas wherein the sun 
is equated with an eye ;* but no very logical explanation is available 
of this fact fn India. I suppose, it Is furnished by the following 
fact observable in Egypt:—“Owing to the punning assonance 
between his name and tlie word /lorur, which designates the human 
countenance, the two senses were combined, and to the idea of 
the sparrow-hawk there was added that of a divine face, wiiose eyes 
opened in turn, the right eye being the sun, to give light by day, 
and the left eye the moon, to illumine the night. The horrowal, 
therefore, seems to be frotn tlic Egyptians railier than 6y them. 

Our readers must have noticed here that in our opinion the 
right eye of Horua corresponds to the right eye of Kara (which is 
identical with the sun according to Purajjic conception);—Hara’s 
connection with the eye is not so easy to explain on etymological 
or other grounds in India. Incidentliy, we may remember that in 
Austro-Asiatic mythology, the aun is a divine bird (a raven) or an 
eye ( of the sky but there also no satisfactory explanation is 
offered. Again, we should ask what expbnation is there available 
in India for the word ‘ ptih in the sense of 'the rays (of the Sun.)’ 
Ptah is a solar deity in Egypt, chief of the great triad at Memphis 1 
Again, I am inclined to connect AttI, (identified with the Sun-ged 
by some Bi^hmana texts, and with the Supreme Brahman by the 
Brahma-sutras of Bldarlyana and Sarira-bhishya of Seiikara), with 
Aton, a sun.god which was raised by Amonbotep-Iklrnaton (c. 1375- 
1358 B. c.) to the supreme position 

“Aton, Creator of the world... 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty,,,. 

Though thou act far away, thy rays are upon the earth,,,, 

The trees and plants flourish,” (through thy favour), etc. 

1. AMs. Auu, , 352. 2. Dokh of Civiliiaticn, p. S8, 

3. RV. 1. 115. I « AV. Xlir. 2. 35 s AV. XX. W7.14 s Alt. Ar. HI. 

9 ^ TV. Vlt.42 » XIII. 4e = T. S., I. Iv, 43.1 « T, 8., II. It. 14. 4 = T B 
II. vlii. 7. 3 = T. A., I. vii. 6 s T. A., 111. xiii. 1. 

4, Dotun t4 CivUisotioB, p. 86 f. 5. IC. I, 379. 

m.* nnj i ’ 

Egyptiin Ptah performs fuoctions fimilar W thoM of VT4vAkArmin o; rather 
Vidhacri or BrthmS. Tha EQuetion of the Vedic deity Kq or Prajipoti with the 
Egyptloa sun-fod Kft, suggested by previoui writere, can be accepted by all 
except thoM Sici»krltj6t* who without carefully going through tlJ the pamges 
relatinR to Ka at once refuse to rcccgaise him a& a god. 


Thus, there are, perhaps, not a few forma of the Sun-god, 
which seem to have been, directly or indirectly, borrowed by the 
Indians from the ancient Egyptians. 

Now, in Egypt ureus orssp was at times identified with the 
Saming eye of the aobr god ; hence, eye and asp became synony¬ 
mous, according to Egyptologists. They also tell ua Vhai ur«us 
was synonymous with the Mother Goddess. This means that ‘eye* 
was synonymous with the Mother Goddess. Aod this is exactly 
what we find in India, where according to the Brahmana texts 
(already quoted), the word ambaka ( = ‘aneye’) in the compound 
'Tryambaka' Is identical with Ambika; and the compound i% 
explained in a way so as to make poor Rudra a husband of three 
Ambikls. Here too the correct explanation is to be sought for in 
Egypt) and not in India. Pushan-Vishnu is probably identical with 
Yamo-Mahikala-Siva ; i.e., h Sky-ium-Suji god, and is Prithivl-pati 
("Dyaue) as well as Aditya or AcUteya, (=a son of Aditi). Indeed, 
it is asked : who else can carry him in her womb Even Vimana 
incarnation of Vislmu is referred to as being born of Aditi,’ and so 
is another of his incarnations, as we shall show later. At Amin, 
some 40 m. SSE of Thanesar, Aditi is said to have brooded 
and given birth to Surya at a spot now marked by Surya-kuoda, 
wlilch is consequently visited by “ all women who wish for male 
children."* And as everything emanating from the Great Goddess 
ia identical with her, so must be the Sun. Again Siva may be 
identified with Rohita (red or morning sun), Arka («9the sun-god), 
PrithivI, as well as the firmament.* Tlic identity of Siva and 
Vishnu, as of Siva and Parvati, is vouchsafed by most of the Puraijic 
and tintric texts. Mythology relating to natural phenomena ia 
thus necessarily complex ; and this is so everywhere. 

For instance, let us read what the great Egyptologist Professor 
Maspero says on the identity of Horus (the aonof Osiris and Isis) 
with Osiris :—"Father, inasmuch as he was the first member of the 
triad; son, by virtue of being its third member; identical with 
herself (® Isis) in both capacities, he was at once his own father, 
his own son, and the husband of his mother."* Elsewhere, he 
points out that "sun-geds were numerous among the nome deities, 

1. T.SS.48;-. ‘ ^ ^ W fWt ftsTT \ ’ 

2. Rim., Mil., 20.16-19;Vi9hj?uP., ni. i-42;l#haBaviti P., VIII. 13. 6 t 
VUl. 18.11 KOrutt P,.PafVkhhSg», 16- 27f.Cf, Bhlgavau VIII. J7. 21 f.5 
Mbh. 111.12. 26 ; III. 273 ; Harivaiftii III. 69-'0. 

3. 3. N. Mijumdi r's « d. of Cun .’s ACI. p. 316. 

4. Mahyo P.,47.131,133, 164. 

5. Dawn i(f CivilUtttion. p. 108. Comp4r« with thli remirk, th« Tamrjc 
aad Puiific quotations at the very baginninK of this tbesis. 

M. G. 7 
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but they were sun-gods closely connected with the gods f'epresent- 
iog the sky, and resembling Horus (the sky) c)uitc as much ss Ka 
(the sun). Whether under the name of Horus or of Anhari, the sky 
was early identified with its most brilliani luminary, its solsr eye, 
and its divinity was as it were fused into that of the Siin» Horus, 
the Sun, aftd Ra, the Sun*God of Heliopolis, had so permeated 
each other that none could say wiicrc the one began and the other 
ended. One by one all the functions of Ra had been usurped by 
Horus, and all the designations of Horus had been appropriated 
by Ra.”^ “Where the sky was looked upon as the mcarnation of a 
goddess, Ra (a sun-god) was considered as her son.’** Yet it was 
under the innocent aspect of a spotted calf, a ^^suckling calf of pure 
mouth**, that the Egyptians were pleased to describe the Sun-god, 
when Sibu (also spelt as Seb, Oeb, etc.; cf. Skt. iSiva ) the father 
was a bull and Hathor 0 heifer.”^ Elsewhere, too, we learn that 
Anher, Anhurr or Anhuri was a sun*god worshipped at Seben- 
nytus as a son of Hathor. 

Now, in the Vedas, Mother Aditi, as identical with the sky, is 
said to be yielding honey*and-m:lk elixir for bulla, the Sdityas ;* 
at another place, AryamS is said to milk the cow of gods,* who, as 
we shall show later, is undoubtedly identical with Surabhi-Aditi, 
AryamS is a son of Aditi* and is in the Taittiriya Samiuta identified 
with the sun.’ He is a form of Vishnu, for the Taittiriya Btahmana 
identifies him with YajRa,* which ts Vishnu himself, according to an 
oft-recurring Erihmana passage. 

1. Ibid. p. too. '* 2. rbid. p. 8S. 

y. Ibid. 89. Vide Meret, i, c., p. 153, 

4. On Anher-Anhuf rood NCM. p. 11- RV. X. fi3. 3 

‘ q?T: i 

5. RV. 1.139,7. 

fiTfR ^ 

In conneccien with Aryamu, there is a very leo^ackable suggeetion. After 
pointing out that Ary a man ia (he preiidiog deity of the UetarS-pbolguni Nskjhatra, 
which forma one-third of the sign Leo, and rwo.iSirde of the next eign Virgo, t 
writer observea " The lign Leo waa named A-ru in the Suphratian liat aad 

Aryixh jo Hebrew(BfOwm’s?WwitiwCowt#iffiiio«, VoJ, I- p, 62}-" [t is quite 

likely, 1 think, that the author ia right in connecting A-ru agd Ariyah with 
Arya man. Vld a JA.'SB. (NS. XXVII I) 193 2, p. 67. 

6. av.I.4l 4-5: V. 67.15 VII. 60.5? Vrir. 47.9, 

7. T.S., n. iil.4. 8. T.B., 11. Hi. 5. 4. 

9. T. S„ 1. vii. 4. 1 f.; ef. Malt. S., I, 4.14 ; YV. H. 25 ? XII. 5 ; SB., t. j*. 
3.9; ate. T.S., VII. m.4. 2;— 

‘ ' 
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The above given suggcMions, H is hoijed, suffice to prove that 
the seemingiy different sun-gods of the Vedas are in reality not only 
identical with one another, but are, in many cases, to be ultimately 
derived from Egyptian gods, who arc but emanations of the great 
Osiris (who ia a sky-god and a $un-god rolled into one). One 
aspect of that god developed in India and assumed the names of 
Indra, Parjanya, Varuna, etc. His other aspect multiplied into 
so many sun-div initios of the Tigveda. Butin all his forms and 
everywhere, he was connected with the Great Goddess, and in 
diverse ways. 

The ur^us was in Egypt often used as a symbol of the Sun. 
The ur»u5, which ‘‘docked the forehead or the crown of the solar 
god and of kings, his representatives (or rather his 'sons'), was 
carried by priests and priesicaaca of Ra or itself occurred crowned 
on standards/'* A Bi^hmana passage says that gods are serpents ; 
naturally, their mother, Aditi, was identical with KadrQ the queen 
of serpents (Sarparijni).’ The gods are really Aditinandanas or 
Aditeyas (i.e. the sons of Aditi), which is etymologically the same 
as Adityas, the suns. We have seen how among the Greeks, 
etc., the mother goddess wss the mother of certain serpent gods. 
C. F, jOldham shows that in the worship of Naga-images, the 
"representation of the Sun occupies a prominent position, being 
carved upon the roof and other parts" of the temple containing 
those images/ In the Santi-parva, a Naga is said to have gone 
to the Sun to wait upon him and carried his chariot for the period 
of a month/ A well-known Sanskrit sMSshita speaks of serpents 
serving as bridles of the seven horses of Sun's chariot/ The 
serpent occupies a prominent place in Mithraic mysteries/ The 
ancient Mexicans sacrificed human beings to the Sun, encircling the 
victim's neck by a wooden collar in the form of snake/ Lastly, 
the Grecian Agathedsemon was often represented with solar rays/ 
Verily, gods are serpents. 

The connection of the Sun and the Goddess can thus be 
illustrated In diverse ways/ To either of them serpents, no less 
than fish, were sacrod. Both are represented in the form of a 
serpent, and both are identical with the 'eye'. Other symbols are 

r~BRB7xra99 f 5 Antiqoity, Sept. 1940, p. 3CW f. 

2. TB. II. 3. JRAS. 1901-463. 

4. Mbh. (Roy), 357. 8' 0?t4: TTS 1' 

5. ‘ 7^^ «ra5 g-imTflRTTs m i ’ 

6. lA. 1886.64. 7. IWd.p. 64f. 8. Supra, 41. 

9. From the ancient Efyptlans to the mod on Kheod>, aumeroue people 
combine faith is the Sun and the Mother Barth. 
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also contwci€d with the one, if they are with the other. Like the 
Goddess, the sun is also identified with Aivattha, and either is con* 
nected with the heavenly honey (deva-madhu), in our sacred texts. 

In the Hhagavad*gitl, Krishoa, an incarnation of the sun*god 
Vishnu, proclaims that of all trees he is to be identified with 
Aivattha,* Again, the Gobhiki Grihya*SQtra affirms that Aditya 
presides over that tree.’ The Epic identifies Visluju with Aivattha, 
Udumbara or Nyagrodha’ (Vata). In certain Puranas, Aivattha Is 
equated with Vishnu, Vata with Kudr.a, and PalSsa with Brahma,' 
while in others, it Is Vislinu who is connected with Vata.^ The fact 
is that Vishnu and Siva are identical with each other and with the 
Mother Goddess, and that hence there is no need to reject the 
authority of our sacred texts. It is impossible to dUtinguish the 
worship of the sun-god from that of the lifiga, while the latter cult is 
inextricably mixed with worship of ywi: this is true of all ancient 
civilisations.’ In India, therefore, people, who sought to bring 
into prominence the were amply justified in slating Chat 

Prakriti is nothing but the sacred Hvga itself.’' 

In the Kadambail, the ‘maternity home' (SOtikS-grihalof Vilasa- 
vati is said to be decorated with Svsatika-designs and figures of 
Shashtb!,* Klrtikcya, as well as of Sflrya and Chandm.’ 

1. Bhaeavsd-gltS, X. Ze:— * IAivfttthft, resd aho 

XV. 1 f., «nd Jarl Charpeniler'a i<]«nttfioaii<w fip NaiahuHukhrt with Ny^gradha 
{Banyan) tree in JRA^. 1930, p, 340. 

2. ' I ’ qooud in s footnote w PurAskara C. S., 

(VirikaWivar ed., Sasi. 1980), p. 3l9. 3. Hopkina, p. 208- 

4. Padma Uttarakkeif^a (at quoted In ]AS5.1810, pi. i. p. 221) 

Ibid. KdyiiyOgakhQQda. Ch. X(I. S. Dhagavnta T., III. 33. 4. 

0. After writing the whole thoali we luaciMhatC^A. Aucraoha^dcalf wjihthc 
awociatiOD of MItbra with tiic worship of the Mocltor Goddess in cho socon J ebepter 
ofhis book cutitkd "Mlthm, Zoroastre et Japr^hiatoire aryeiuit; du cbrisliantsmo’' 
which has, Itou^ever. evoked aome^vhet btrah oriiiciam from a writer in the Anula 
of Arch, sad Anebrop., Vol. XXIK, Nm. 1-2 fl93d), p. 61. Auiran tries to show 
that the'vorship of this couple xvas practiced in the third milienAlum B. C., 
from iho Indus Valley to ine Nile via Soutli Arabia and to the Aegean via 
Mesopotamia. In India, ha maintalna, Michra uvis the prototype of give.” 

7. l.lAga-P., HI. 2 * spqn ’ 

B. The Indian fertility godJeaa presiding over the welfare of a newly born 
child and its mother. She Is lO bs worshipped on the Stbdayof the birth of child. 

Her proper, representative is said to be '*o rough stono ss big aa a man'* 
head, Amsarod with red point, nod set at the foot of the ascred Vata-trcc." 
(Allen, p. 77.]. But in MahArftshrra she does not a«cm to be worshipyed this wise. 

9* ' .^weff •rti f^ar 

.4?qqai.,.^^^S*r4iiqi5vrar I ' 

—Kddambori (Perab), p. 142-43. 
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The'6va8tika was al9(> intimately connected with the Sun, 
as with the Mother-Goddess, in many nations of antiquity.^ 'In the 
estirnate of various writers, it was an “ emblem of Zeus, of Baal, 
of the Sun, of the Sun-God, of the Sun*Chariot, of Agm,"* etc. 
But m reality these divinities arc only different forms of the same 
male counterpart of tho Mother-Goddess, who is prd'-eminently 
auspicious (Svasti). “Mr. Percy Gardner found a coin of the ancient 
city of Mesembria in Ulirace stamped with a gammadion, bearing 
within its open centre an image of the Sun—Mesembria meaning 
the city of *Mid-duy’, aiul this name being figured in some of its 

cuins by the decisive legend MK2 “ The Svastika here defi¬ 
nitely stands for the fiun. According to Perry, human sncriHce waa 
specially associated with tiie great Mother-Goddess and with the 
Sun-God. We know now how Intimately both trees aod moun¬ 
tains were connected with the worslup of the Earth Goddess ; and 
because the Sun appears ( so says Mackenzie) to take birth out of 
the mountains, trees were also depicted as giving birth to the Sun.* 
Dr. Macken9:ic regards solar worship as a part of the beliefs con¬ 
nected with megaliths and includes among the ‘various forms’ of 
the Mother Goddess ‘the Sun, the vulture the cow' as well as 
‘the sycamore' fig. 

Ourga is called in the Mahnhharats the nourislicr ol tite Sun 
and the Moon.^ Of Aditi, the nourisherof the Sun-god, we have 
already spoken. But in an Arapy^ka, Dur^ is spoken of as Vairo- 
chsnl (daughter of the Sun or Fire I.’ This anomalous relation 
between AditUDur^ and the Sun :e itself an independent proof of 
the identity of tlie Sky Father and the Sun God at any rate, it 
proves tliat they occupy the same status in relation to the Mother 
Goddess. And if Aditi is identical with Sky at times, she can 
easily be identical with the Sun. 

So'among the Sabteans of Arabia Felix, the Mother Goddess 
“ was identified with the Sun and the morning star".* In Japan, 
the Sun is a moclter goddess, named Ama-Terasu, to whom orgUetic 
sacrifices are offered, and from whom the Emperor (Mikado) claims 

1. M. t, XII. 59 ; P. AoharyR, I. c„ p. 735; Th4 Sva*tika, 772; iA. 1911. IS f. 

2. The dvaetika. p. 7'0 f. 3, Lamed, V. p. 3241. 

4. Tht Child'en Ae Sun. p. iil i. 

5. Meckeflsie, p. 179; figi. 49-SJ- This pheooineaon iney* be otherwiso 
explained by tho Identity of tree wUh the Goddess* 

6. BhUheia-parvo, 23. tfi |' 

7. T. A.,X.l. 8- ].E.,n.207; Ungdon, 15. 
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hil descent.^ Aditi, it it admitted even by the great Vedic scholar 
Dr. Keith, appears in her ‘earlier' form as 8upportm| the solar 
disk.’ Prof. Jean Prsylu&ki has shown that ** in Vedic religion as 
in Syrian the Great Goddess has been transformed into the Sun*'.^ 
According to Yaska, Surya is only a synonym of Aditi-Vak, 
especially <5f her form Ushaa. In the Bnhat-aarphitJ, Savitrl (the 
daughter of Brahman subjected to concubinage ) is styled aa Adityl 
and KS^yap!.* According to the Brihad-devati, Savitri. Suryl, and 
Vrishakapayl are mere epithets of Ushas, the wife of the Sun-God.‘ 
RipumSrt Durgfl should be meditated upon as being in the Solar 
orb." Elsewhere, in a list of Sakti's names’’ we are told that the 
Mother Goddess, residing in the solar orb, is known as Prabha ; 
and this<PrabhS, the purifier of all quarters, has a glorious piece of 
description devoted to her In KSlidisa.' Prabhl appears in some 
Puiinic passages as a wife of the Bun-God.’ In the Kathi-aarit- 
sagara, Kalika or AmbikI is described as ** bearing the rays of the 
Sun.”*® Moreover in the Rig-veda Aditi is ‘roata Devanlm* (Mater 
Deum), and the term Adityas also “ seems not infrequently to be 
used in a wider sense us an equivalent for the gods generally." 
That is, she is undoubtedly the mother of Adityas (suns), and a son 
is merely a part and parcel of the mother. 

By the way, in the Skanda Purloa occurs a verse, according to 
which the feet of Vishnu (the Sun-God) have the following great 
marks^ :^(1) The crescent, (2) a Kalala or water-jar, (3) a triangle, 
(4) a bow, (5) the Sky, (6) the foot-mark of cattle (gosh-pad), (7) a fish, 
(8) a conchi (9) an octagon, (10) a Svastika, (11) an umbrella, (12) a 

1. Afitiquicy, 8«pl. 1940. p. 104 f. 

2. 1. C., II. p, 371 f- 3. I, C., ni. p. 721 f. 

4. * atadh 5%5iTf^ uafnSm i 

f^r u • bs. xxvi. s. 

5. BD. Vll. 129-121. (Ma<d 0 Q»n'a td., Har«rard tW.. 1901). 

6. E. H. le., 345 f.; cf. ‘ I ’ ^Sradf-tilafea tquoied ibid.). 

7. Mahya P., H. $2qWT \ ’ 

^ Also see Mbh., IV. 6. 24. 

t. Baghu , IMS 

qait^ ^«a |] ’ 

9. MaatyiP., JJ. 1. 

10. ‘ SRJ ’ KSS. Taraftga, 7flch at, 91. 

11. V M.. p.44. 

i firsrei 

11^ II' — SVsnda PurSoa, a« quotad jn JAS6,1864, p. l80. 
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discus, U3) a grain of barloy, (14) an elcpbant«goad (anku^), 
(IS) a flag, (16) a thunderbolt, (1^ a yjmifi-fruit symbol, (IS) an 
upright line, (19) a lotus. Of these the flrat eight belong to the left 
and the rest to tlic right foot. It may be seen in the course of this 
essay that, the symbols on the left foot are especially connected with 
the Mother Goddess. This means that the left part in the case of 
Viahou (a sun-god ) was possibly identified with the Goddess, just 
as in the ense of $iva, it was definitely so, This fact, as suggested 
elsewhere, is in conformity with the conception of the identity of 
the Mother Goddess and the Father God. 

1 should here profitably quote Theobald’s observations' : One 
of the earliest systems of religion elaborated by the reflective 
faculties of civiliacd (?) man, was the worship of the reproductive 
forces of Nature, which under the form of Sivite worship exists in 
India in full force at the present day. Scarcely distinguishable from 
this cult and coeval with it is the worship of the Sun, and planets, as 
the Sun was regarded not only as the most striking and appropriate 
symbol of deity, but as directly and physically the source and sus- 
tamer of life. The sncients!were as quick as ourselves in percei* 
ving that without heat and moisture life was impossible, and hence 
originated the philosophical idea of attributing masculine and femi> 
nine attributes or functions to heat and humidity respectively.” 

The Chakra or wheel : ” The wheel is in various ritual perform* 
ances employed as a symbol of the Sun, as representing both Us 
shape and motion. Ic is thus used in the VSjapeya sacrifice, in the 
ceremony of lay mg the sacrificial fire, and at the solstical festival 

Representation of the Sun as a chakra is found even in the 
‘ earliest' of the Vedas.’ Later on, U becomes a weapon in the 
hand of a sun-god (Vishnu-Krishna). The ‘wheel of the Sun’ 
is often referred to in the Rig-veda in connection with Eta^a^ and 
it is supposed in later mythology that the disc of the Sun is really 
the remaining wheel of the sun-god’s chariot. But some forms of 
Dui^ hold it as a weapon, and Chakra-rupi appears as a synonym 
of Chandi in the Agni Pur3i;ia.^ 

1. Theobald, p. 19$. Wc mar uol alao forget (hai the Mother Goddess Is 
alwaT* identifiable in forcipn countries sa well as m Todia with cb}seta looked 
Upon as her attributes. For instance, If she Is described in Tentresflra of 
Kflebnunanda aa * nrip-yajnopavlia ^ she Is Identical with * nagsTheatma 
work describes her 8SVanhyarka-safi.oetrS “. This meeoa (hai she li ro be 
identified with the Fire, the sad the Moon. For ihe rebtion between * Fire ’ 
on one hand and the Moiher-Coddcss aod her conaort on the olher, see below, 
p. 112 - 1 : 3 ; R. P. Chinda, 1. e. p. 137. 

2, V. M., p. 155. 

4. V. M., p. 149-50. 


3. RV. 1.175.4; IV, 30.4. 
S. AaniP, m.st.45, 
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It IS indeed happily guessed that in certain places th'. “ rayed 
disc of the Sun is placed on an altar and surrounded by a ralling> 
thus clearly indicating that the figures enclosed within the railing 
were really objects of worship inside a shrine’’*: His place was 
quite legitimately on an altar (Vcdi-Prithivi) like that of Agni. 

TheobeId refers to an archaic symbol which occupies **the 
most conspicuous position at the top" of a stone from Breasay 
(Shetland ) and remarks :—" There can be little doubt it represents 
an ancient wheel, and is here used as a symbol of the sun",* 
This ** solar wheel la an extremely common symbol on 
terracotta wliorls dug up by Sdiliemnnu at Troy".* A symbol* 
closely connected with the sun or wheel symbol, occura on I’roy 
pottery and terracotta whorls, where Schliemann identifies it with 
the cult of the eternal virgin Athene (a Greek goddess identified 
with the Roman Minerva, corresponding, as we said, to Indian 
Jaya or ViJayS). Theobald, however, thinks that this Trojan 
symbol stands for the Barth as surrounded by the seven planets of 
the Chaldiean astronomers. This sod other forms of the 
chakras, as Pt. Durga Prasad calls them (the ‘ chhatrae ’ of Theo- 
bald, Walsh.* etc.), can be demonstrably shown to represertt the 
solar disc inspite of the learned Pandit’s arguments. For the 
Vedas distinctly say that, in the opinion of some, the seven-fold 
solar wheel bad shadara (six spokes) set in it, while others 
called it a twelve-spoked wheel.® This twelve-spoked symbol 

1. lA. 1925, P. tC2. 2. TKcobtld, p. 197. 

S. Ibid. P. 265 . 4. Ibid. fip. 

5. Dusr&praaad. p. 1? ; 37 ; ecc. Walah Idter onedlke ihem 'Troy Marks 
b«c«u<« pf tbeir eommoii pceurKsce in’rrpy. 780Rb. 1919, p. 16*721; 
JRAb. 1924, C«.t, Suppl. 175-189; 1«7, p, 619-620. 

6. AV. IX. 

Or-vt it 

qw? fw 8K5iTFf^ f^q STTf: q> siq | 

^ (I 

' Durgapra^ftd, p. 31, aha shaws that on coins, wbeels with 12 radial Ijoea ”, 
—comipondiai to the description of a dvidsiirecbakis in the Naraaitpha 
TSpani t'p., are aUo found. 

Compara RV. 1.164. 2 £. Alao KV. r. 164. 48 

ftsST q 5Ifqisf^ffTS qf^ || ’ 

Tha SsurA-rstha Is deactibad In (he BhA^vata Furlpa (V. 22.13-13) as >— 

^ frrqqiR q*^ f^Rm ?rRiT^ 

^ «c* II Vide Orion, p. 12 f.; DjVshir, 28 f. 
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U also nasntioned by Hcmadri, in connection with the worship 
of Surya curiously he cfiUs it a dvadaiira padma( 12-spoked lotua) 
and nota dvidaiSra chakra. Undoubtedly some chakras on coins look 
like padmas:buta padma can have no aras or spokes but only petals. 
The six spokes are of course the six ritus (seasons), while the twelve 
spoke s a re id ent i ca 1 w ith th c t we Iv e su ns («»d v Ida^dity lh)> w ho, as 
l)r. R, Shama Sastri points out, are merely twelve phases of the Sun 
presiding over twelve months of the year, These twelve phases make 
him nv.ldaSaktiti or Dvada^ytms. (Among the Clmldtcaus, too, there 
were twelve suns, to each of which, according to Diodorus, they 
attributed a moDth> and a Sign of the Zodiac.^ And these twelve 

R uses arc, indeed, the twelve forms ofKe^avo, referred to in the 
aishadhlya-charita, as is contended by NsrSyai^a in his commeniory 
on that work.* Incidcntially, Keiava etymologically means nothing 
more than ‘ one possessed o\ ke^s* or hair, which Yiska, following 
earlier authorities, identifies with rays.* Ke^ava is, therefore, the 
same as Kciin, who is described in the Rig-veda,^ as supporting the 
Earth and the Sky. lie is referred to as " this light," which Durga- 
chSrya and Say ana rightly understand in the sense of' Aditya’.® 

To return to “ sha^^rachakra A form of this symbol “occurs 
in. the lowest stratum at Troy 23 ft. below the surface on terracotta 
whorls mixed with stone implements. In this archsic form of the 
^mboh the apex of the ‘chlatra' (called 'arrows’ by Schiiemann and 
durga Prasad) is directed inwards instead of outwards, and the solar 
nature of the inner disc on which the ‘ chhatra ’ rests (as it were in a 
topsyturvy fasten) is placed beyond doubt by the numerous radiating 
lines surrounded hy it,’*' On the coins ofMeaembriaOn Thrace), 
already referred to, appears a radiate wheel, which according to Percy 
Gardner is “ apparently a symbol of the sun-god.We may oUo 
note in this connection that destens, which may be easily mistaken 
for the Sun-symbol, but which Dr. Hutton calls the Lotus-symbol, 
occur on monoliths assuming the form of a Yoni or a Lifiga.'' 

i. ' \ crti g ii * 

—llsmSdri, Vrfita-khwt^a, p. 553. 

2. O&R.p. 243. 

3. NniftVtedhtyi-ehirin. xxi. 42;— • 

' 5ft# 5 A: I 

NilcHytoft, in hta NAisKnd!>iya>prBkH4ai quotes In this conneotlon a pssnpe 
from PadcDB PurCoi, which identifive tfae twelve forms of K«lavn with t^v<e|ve 
** Koti "-lihgss. thus proving tike oitginsl identitv of Siva and Vishou* 

4. Niigkto,Xir.25.2i-’ 
T.S.VII.S.25:-‘%?rTTW;l' 

5. SAyaoa has «— ‘ 1 ’ on RV. X. 136.1 1 — 

• iT%^ I ^ )]' 

'A, Dugra on Nirukte, XII. 26,1. 7. Thsobild, p. 215 ; see alsop. 216 

6, Hist. Anc. Coinage, p. 13t. Supra, 101. 

9. Antiquity, Ilf. 324 f,; plates I to IV ; also fig. 2. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Scars, Planets, etc. 

Many authoritieB on astrology-aaironomy are agreed on the 
close similarity between the Indian and Chaldasan aystema. We 
shall note only a few identical points in this connection by way 
of introduction to this chapter. 

The Clialdffisns seem to hnvc reckoned the time from the creation 
of the existing astral bodies to the great Deluge tc cover 432,000 
years.^ The ancient Indians recogniMtl the present unfortunate 
age (Kali yuga) as consicing of exactly the same number of years.’ 
‘ The Chaldasans admitted the eternity of the w'orld without any 
beginning The Indians often did the same. Zodiacal signs have 
identical names in both the systems, and the Chaldasn names arc 
known to have been borrowed, with modifications, by the Greeks, 
the ancient Arabians, etc. The Chaldsan origin of the signs of 
the Zodiac has now been placed beyond doubt by the efforts of 
Lenormant, Jensen, Epping, etc,, and the ideograms used in that 
country explain many a legend in their connection. 

It cannot be, however, denied that the invention of the calendar 
has a historical back-ground, not in the valleya of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, but in the Nile valley. In fact, “ They (the ancient 
Egyptians) were the first people to measure the year and to devise 
a calendar, and later on to substitute for the rougli calculation 
based upon the date of the annual Nile flood the exact measure¬ 
ment based upon the observation of the sun^a movements.'*^ 
The Sumerians and tlie Chaldseans might have considerably added 
to what they borrowed, from the Egyptians. In the days of Sargon 
they are known to have borrowed the Egyptian practice of counting 
years by means of great events that occurred in them.* 

Now, in the religion of the Sumerians and Chaldasans, which 
was surcharged with magical incantations and mystic formula, 
astral symbolism played a prominent part: for astrology, indeed, 
was an important branch of magic.'’ In fact, it is not unoften 
that astronomy is mentioned as ' Chaldsan wisdom and 
aetrologers as Chaldseans, in the Hebrew Bible.’ For the Chal- 

1 . I. 6., 11.66. 2. A. J. A. OuboU, 1. c., p, 415. 

3. J. E., II. 66 . 4. Ellioc Smith, The Afte/eitl E/yptit3tu, p, 7. 

5. P«ry, p. 62. 6. Wo«ly, The >^umerhns. p, 122. 

7. DapieJ, IV. 7. 
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das3n—Babylg-Assyrinn priest?, those inventors of the sun-dial, 
astrology was an important means to ascertain the divine Vill« end 
it is to their credit ( not to that of Hipparchus, as was for a long 
time believed ), that they discovered the precession of equinoxes, 
the lengths of the synodic, sidereal, anomalistic, and draconitic 
months, etc.* ' ' 

The Egyptians also seem to have known the ' science * of 
astrology, There it was inlimaiely connected with the people’s 
belief in the life after death ns also with the construction of the 
pyramids, etc.; and, perhaps, “never was there Q people more 
dependent on its priestly astrologers than the Egyptians. “ “Astro- 
latry was, in Egypt, the prelude to astronomy.*'* The stars had to 
be duly observed, if they had to be duly worshipped; and their 
heliacal risings, which seemed to regulate the behaviour of the 
Nile and all agrlailtural operations ( and hence the very life of the 
ancient Egyptians ), had to be carefully noted. “Tlie constella¬ 
tion system in vogue among the Egyptians appears to have been 
essentially of native origin”.* Again, “the curiously precise 
orientation of the Pyramids affords a lasting demonstration of the 
high degree of technical skill in watching the heavens attained in 
the third millennium b.c. ” lE. B. 1 lUh ed.) 11- 809. i. ] It is, 
then, just likely that this ‘science’of astrology fixst came into 
being in the valley of the Nile, though it flourished only when it 
was transplanted in the land of two rivers, 

In Egypt, stars ** were regarded as snakes or these were their 
symbols.”* They could, therefore, be equated with the Goddess 
in her various forms. In Babylonian religion, Ishtar was a 
daughter either of Anu (Sky Father) or of Sin (a moon-god). 
“ Daugther of Sin, her emblem was star.”* "At the shrine of 
Afca, she (lalitar) was worshipped as a star.*** In India, 
Dak^ayanU ='a sUr') is also a name of the Mother Goddess, 
and ao is ‘ T5^ ’ (or TarakS). The so-called ‘Ujjain’ or 'Malava* 
symbol is a sign of wide occurrence, and is recognised at 
Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans as a star-aigo.’ 

Mother Goddess identified with Venus The Old Testament 
refers to “ Meleket ha-Shamayim ” { = ” the Queen of Heaven ”), 
for whom cakes were baked, and who is consequently identified 
with Venus. For, among the Assyro-Babybnians, “the cake- 

l. B, B., ir. 57S-576 ; 582 f. 2. Ibid. W. C. Tiyter, I. c., 22. 

3. B. 582. BRE. XI.399f. 

5. OeUfrtrtt. p. 139 f. 6- JBAS- 1915. 201-202, 

7. Evtn*, r.p.SH;28n«e. 
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offerings’' were called the bread of Ishtar (Venus.).”* ^Worship 
of Venus wsB, no doubt, common to ihe Hebrews,* and Astarte was 
known as Ashtoreth Qartiaim (the homed Asbirte), in a town of 
the same name, east of the Jordan, ** because of the lunar crescent 
which appears on her forehead, as a sort of headdress.”' Now, 
an omen tent of Assurbanipal’s era contains a reference to a star 
on the eight bom of Venus as a sign of good luck, while smother 
tablet refers to Ishtar as supporting it on her right horn, heralding 
good fortune for t)ie king of Hlam.' Good lock, wc know, h 
essentially a virtue of tlic Mother Goddess, and it scorns clear that 
it was not only the crescent moon { "SinlvSlT) that was klcntificd 
with the Goddess, but also the planet Venus. Thus she is known 
to have been identified with the planet also at Mecca and in 
Assyria.® The Babylonian Ninsianna-Ninni-Innina-lshtfir, the 
daughter of Sin, the Moon*>god, was identified also with Sirius 
and Virgo ( KanyS ); but her identification with the planet Venus 
was her '‘most marked ” cha!?Hristic.* Others have also opined 
that there is little doubt that Venus was the stellar symbol of 
the great Phaniclsji-Syrian goddess Ash to reth-Astarte,’ who often 
conceived as the spirit of the evening. 

The Southern Arabs called Venus Athtar (or Islitar), while 
“their brothers in the north, especially in the case of their des¬ 
cendants the Safaites, adored the star as Aliac,.their name for 

Venus.”* Writing about the significance of the crescent and stars 
on certain Sassanian coins, a writer observes that the ‘conjunction 
of Venus and the moon was a sign of good luck and prosperity in 
ancient Iran.^ According to the same writer, the Persian Astronomy 
was borrowed from the Babylonians, and the Avesta and Puhluvi 
texts frequently refer to tlie astronomical devices. The Sassanian 
sovereigns often consulted the stars and were guided by their 
horoscopes ; naturally, says the writer, we find, engraved on gems, 
etc. “numerous astrological subjects notably the sigos of the Zodiac, 
and the image of Anlhita,” who according to the Avesta, “has 

1. J. E., n. 244, col. H. These correspond to Indian Pdfcdi&s offered to 
SinWSK and others, on Usr&a and ocher sacrificea. 

2. Ibid. p. 249. col. i. 

3. Maspero, t57;Stade in J. H., I[. 20^. MUton refers to *'Astoreth. 
whom tht Ph«nicjans called Aitatte, queen of heaven, with ereaeent horns." 

( PnTAdit4 lyot, i. 436). 

4. JRAS. 191S. 197. S. J. E., It. p. 207. 

ft. BRE„ II. IIS, col. ii.; lift, col. H,; I.nndan, p. 15. 

7. JRA9.1915,197. 8. Ib»l. p, |9g, 

9. JASB. )917 (N^. Xlfl). Num. Suppl., p. 168-109. 
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descended from the sQrs upon the Earth."* This Ardvi Sura 
Aniluta (the Wet> Strong, and Immaculate one)> the increaser of life 
and prosperity, is really a fertility goddess, responsible for generat¬ 
ing/awiartHn wntn as well as for purifying the wcjnbs of w'Omen 
and their milk. She is rightly identified by Herodotus with Ishtar.’ 
Langdon also confirms that Venus, along with the San and the 
Moon, makes a frequent appearance on the coins of the South 
Ambbns in Abyssinia,* and tliat the Kartb-goddess, Astarte, who 
is by mime the South Arabian male deity»1$ identified with Venus 
in North and West Semitic religions. The entire mythology of 
Aatarte goes back to the Sumerian Ininni — Isbtar, goddess of 
Venus and mother, wife and lover of the Sumerian dying god 
Tammus.* Again he says, that as a morning star, *' Ishtar and 
Astarte are the war-goddesses in Babylonia and among all West 
Semitic people, where she has the special name^AUth Tim 
mythology is of Sumerian origin."’ According to him, this " myth 
rose in lioary antiquity, before 3000 8- c., and forms one of 
the principal features of Babylonian, Assyrian, Aramaic, and 
Canaanitish religion We may only note here that the death of 
tJie ' dying god ’ Tammuz is more easily explicable in tlie Nile 
valley than in Mesopotamia. 

In Arabia, according to another authority, Venus "revered as a 
great goddess under the name of al-’Uzza, which might be rendered 
‘the Most Mighty',"—to whom human sacrifices, so clwacteristic 
of the Mother Goddess, were offered by Mudhir and others,^ 
seems to be identilied by Nilua and Procopius with Aphrodite.' 
This identification, though doubted, is correct, since Aphrodite is 
only a form of the Great Goddess. 

1. Ibid. p. 169. 

2. Ibid, p, 57. JR AS, 1906. 825-829. Aniihita »lmply stands for ' thv tnims- 
euTats ono'; i. «. Anihi(ii=KumAr!>KaDy2 in Sonskrjt. Sb« it Identical with Anat. 
Or Anitj. or Anatci, tnontioned in I’hSDicien inscription, and much worshipped 
among the Canaonltes. The Syrian (Aramesen) Agtarte was also colled Anal. She 
** is rcpreseoled io Bgypliao dresa on severol alelie Of XlXih and XXth 
dynasties.’* ^Maapero, p. 1S8). Obviously she is the Egyptian Anit, who is 
equated >«itb Hathor aod is the mother of one of the Hotua gCM^s. She ^vas 
represented as a wife of Mentu or Menthu, a sun .god of Thebes. 

3. Langdon, p. 3. A. Ibid. p. 14. 

5. Ibid. p. 2$. 6. Ibid. p. 27 1 ef. 29 f. 

7. BRS.. 1.660, col, li.; 665, eol. >i. I eonfoas, al*’L'zs8 reminds me of 
Uchaa (a female Vedio deity presiding over morning and evening twilights). 
Venus appearing ai twilight times can eaatly be looked upon aa the presiding daisy 
of that phsnomsnon. Hasal-L’ssa any connection with the Egyptian goddess 
faset, ( Lacehet) or Buto, the foster mother of Horus ? 
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In Egypt, Vcnua-lais, as a female principle, is said to have 
been definitely found only in the last phase of her civilisation ; but 
it is admitted that the idea of Venus as a mother goddess may tove 
existed in earlier times/ According to Plato, Venus was a daughter 
of Uranos, and a goddess of Nature, i. c., probably Aphrodite. 

Venus ^ SuJ<Ta = Am Venus is Sukra in Sanskrit, and Sukra 
is identified with Aditya (the Sun-god) in many Brahmana passages/ 
In the Atharvnveda, too, fiukra is an epithet of the Sun-god. 
The identification of Sukra with the Sun seems to be due to the 

conception arising out of the fact that Sukra rises and seta not long 
before or after the rising or setfing of the Sun. So the planet 
could easily be looked upon as t1« presiding deity as it were of the 
sun. The Sun-god or Sukra has, thus, two forms ; and actualiy in 
a hymn, where he is identified with Rohita (the ruddy, morning Sun), 
Sukra is referred to as having two forms/ Incindentally, this 
appears to me to be the origin of the idea contained in the famous 
stanza, wherein two eagles, friendly and in accompaniment with 
each other, are said to resort to a common Pippala tree (Ficus 
Rcligiosa)/ This tree may, perhaps, stand for Uahas or even 
Dyaua as identical with Aditi. 

But even in Indian mythology, the original identity of Sukra 
and the Mother Goddess may not be doubted, in fact, the identity 
of Venus with the Mother Goddess in western mythology and of 
Aukra with the Sun in India may itself be looked upon as a proof of 
the original identity of the Sun and the Mother (^ddess. oukra- 
vara (*‘the day of Sukra‘* Friday) is reckoned to be a sacred 
day for AinbS (or Alla) amongst the Hindus ; Jummi (Friday) is a 

sacred day to Allah of the Muslims, who was originally variously 
conceived as a Sun-goddess or a Moon-godd«s, or also at times 

1. Myth. A, R„ Xir.Mf. 

2. d.B., TV. il. l.l; IV. lii.3.1"; IV. v.9, 6; IX. iv.2. 2U Tfiodya Bt., 
KV. V. 9 I Ooptiha 8r., Prtrpa-bhSiti, II.6 i eu. 

3. AV.XriI-3.16:- 

4. AV.Xni.2.42:— 

There w possible. 5ukra, m appliwble to the sue- 

god, Day oot mean anything but “while "; but which are the two forme of ihl# 
' rohita aun ' ? AgnI end SBcya ? Mote the following IJik about Agni 

' aw: sr siit:. ' 

RV. I.fi9. I. 

5. RV. 1.164. 20 »AV. IX. 9, 20= Muo^aka Up., lit. i. I * SvetWvatart 
Up., IV. 6. Nirukta XIV. 30. I do not regard thi* tuggeetion aa unylhieg more 
chan a possible cosjecture. 
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as tlic pl^Tiet of V«nu5.* "Mahumed makes Friday, the sacred day 
of prayer and alter prayer he enjoins his adorers to have coition 
with their wives,"’ 

A|ain, Sukra ia AuS in Sanskrit.’ Aua or Att! stands for mother 
in t);e Dravidian,* and 80 does Att*ei in the Scythian,\ Langdon 
says :—" The Mother Goddess of the Aramsans in the late period 
was Atargatis, a Greek transcription of ' Atar-’Ate corrupted also to 
Tar-’ata, hence Greek and Latin Derketo, This double name con¬ 
tains the ordinary Arabian name of Venus Athiar and the Aramaic 
name of the Mother Goddess, "Ate,’Atl,‘At^."* No diehard sceptic 
need surest tliat this identity between the epithets of the Indian 
Sukra and the Aramaic Mother Goddeas is merely due to coincidence, 
nor may anybody now expend his ingenuity over pure Sanskritic 
etymology of that word to derive its independent origin,’ For not 
only a considerable section of the Vedic “Aryans” (?) migrated 
from Arvavat*» Arbaya^ Arabia, taking with them their goddess 
Atta-llah-Allah, but the foreign element in the name Atti-Atta 
is, perhaps, already recognised in a Brlhmana text.* Again, even 
the Furies acknowledge the identity of the goddess and Sukra by 


1. Friday \^'al sacred to Babylo-Assyrion I&hUr-Veaua end Je^^'ish AehtOTcth, 
«nd a pintle Catbelle should cat Ash onthet day, Etymologlcehy, FWdfly< A. Saz. 
Frig«.dag, is relswd » G. Frryleg. and is a day sacred ta Fsige^ «f Preya 
(Teuloftic), ar Freyja (Scandinavian), tlic rre»i ptomloent mathsr*goddcss 
of KW, Europe 

2. The Orlfin of the Cross, p. 22, 

3. S. B., IV. li. 1.3. qsfeft (sfj) I 

J?. B.. V. jv- 4.20 ) I 

4. Caldwclh I.O..P.454. . 5. Ibid p. 498. 

6. I, c>, p, 16. 

7. Dtabma*sOtras 1, il, 9*10 run aa “AltioharachnrR'grehecJt Prakaranich- 
che." MereAttlU identihed with the Supreme Principle, Brahmas. SMta- 
MtdsAvn of ^aftkarachStye, probably correctly followins the mterpreuUos of the 
SutrakSrsi BiderSyeoe himself, gives ao eiyinology which ell arihodos Senekrit 
ichclers would be reluctant to set aside, vii. < rt "oi" to eot^ 

‘ nnm i fk miiQinq;i 

I 

5^* ^ sn^ to:— 

1 venture to add thac''Attw” may bo ultimately connected with the Egyptian 
Sun*god Atca: for AtiO stands for the Sun even is the Vedas end the i^atepatha 
Brlhmana. The Hittite word for father la Aaeah, which Is undoubtedly connected 
with the Sanskrit wed, and perhops with Aton. 

9, Vide the remarka on Attj.klupda In the B. 
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calling bcr Sukra-dcvika.’ I.. B. Paton has noted that the Ux of *Ate 
or ’Atar is ‘uncertain'^ In South Arabia, Abyssinia and Moab it is 
masculine, in Assyria and Canaao it is feminine.’** G. A. Barton 
also says that in southern Arabia at least Athiar-hhtar was 
changed into a masculine deity,* and that an interesting inscrip¬ 
tion exhibits the transition In process. Winckler has shown that 
Ashurbanipal twice equates 'Atar-samain ( “Heavenly ’Atsr” ) with 
the Assyrian I shear, which “is always feminine (in spite of the 
absence of fern, ending)”^ This is how Ilu-AditUAthtar-Atar 
changes her ftcx : In India, she bocomCR (the masculine) Sukra. 
“ As ft goddess Atlitar was a mother, and was hifurentad (rather than 
transformed ) into a masculine and feminine deity, the father and 
the mother of mankind,”*' just like Indian Aditi-lja, 

Hat-furs and KfinikSs •. Another noteworthy fact is as follows : 
In Egypt, Hat-hor, the cow-ahaped Celestial Goddess has been 
rnultipHed into a group of “seven Hat-hors.“’ In India, too, the 
Goddess multiplies into seven mothers ( sapta MStrikas).* They 
are Identical with seven Krittikat or Pleiades, and Krittil^s are 
BahulSh (® many). They are mothers of Kumara, who is also known 
as ICartikeya or Bahuleya.'' KumSra is only one of the nine names 
of Agni, whoae Other names are Rudra, Sarva, Bhava, Maha- 
deva, A^ani. etc. He is his own son, Kumara, Numerous Vedic 
passages make Agni a child of ‘Seven Sisters’ (aapta svasSrah),^ 

1- Acni P. 14S. 16. rfvikra h BSrirpsva : h«nc«, guVra-dcvJkii may be 
BhSrgavisPrigga orPreyja. 

2. BRB. If. 16S, col. it. 3. Ibid. 1«, »l. j. 

4. J. E., II. 206. 5. BRE. 11.165, col. 1. 

6 . j. E., II. 206 j ‘ fwr ff 5^s r 

—RV. 1.89. lOsAV.VU. 6.1*YV,25. 23=TA. 1.13. 2.s»Nirukia IV- 23, 
Compare RV. VI. 1.5 (addressed to Agai} r—‘ URt ^ fkrU flRIT 

?rqf^Rn^qFir<I.l ’ Alwcf. • ’ addr«sed lo bVi. 

Kriihcn in the P2o<lavs-Git3, ere. ’Ator U Fire aUo. 

Myth. A. R., XII. 40. 

3. According to Rtcherde, Sidt Ught oh the 'Drtivi^i^n ProMrw*, P« 21, 
"The Mother GodJessee o/ Scudt India (and every village has scvcml cults) are 
quite independent of any consorts,...ond though their varied manlfeitationa have 
boon standardised into seven types (the *Scvcn Mothem’ enalogous to the little 
urtderstood Cult of the *ScveD MaidcQs')» yet I cannot resfst the inference thet 
these conaorilcss 'Mothers' have some direct relationship «ith Cybele." 

9. Amara-koif. at. 44-4$ i Mntsyn T. lOS. 2/ f.; etc. 

10. RV. 11.35 13 

‘ ?Ti w t 

RV. vri. 49.4 1 ’ 
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often identified with seven ‘waters* (apah), or seven rivers (sapta 
Sindhavali), ^ Hence* he is called an nfi-spring (napSc) of waters. 

Now, the Krittikla are in the constelUcion of Vrishabha 
(“Taurus). So the natural conclusion would be that they were 
regarded as ‘gavab’ or cows, evidently as identical with mother 
goddesses. And this is corroborated by Saoskric 'lexicons.* 

The Krittil^s are referred to in the Brahraanas as being presided 
over by Agni-devata.* Agoi is called a Vflshabha.^ Again, there 
is a clear passage in the Vedas which refers to “ seven sisters ” 
in whom ''the name of seven cows is put.*’* But in this 
passage, the Pleiades arc connected, not with Agni, but with the 
Sun-god (or, more correctly, the solar wheel), Agni here appears 
to me CO be identified with the Sun. And this identification finds 
support in the fact that the Arabs called the Sun the Guardian of 
Pleiades.”* Farther evidence regarding the identificati;fn of the ^ 
Sun and the Fire is to be found in the fact thit while Surya or 
Aditya, as though to remind us of the Egytian Sun-God Ra, is 
styled as Divas-putra’’ (‘a son of Dyaus* or the Sky Father), Agni is 
called at any rate at one place Divas-sunu otherwise Agni appears 
as a son of Dyava-Pclthivl.'^ This bj the way explains the epithet 

RV. nr. 1. 3 11I 

RV. X.ni. 7:— ^ 

Cerapate RV. IX. 36. 36 :- 

' m fmr- M ^ ^ i 

surf rpM STOI ^ 

Noletbe word ganya; olaoMatsys P.,126. 48.:— 

In th« last 2 reference!, Kumira is iodentlBed wj«h Soma (the moon). 

1. i^pah ere ofcca cellod Sindhevob. aa m RV. VII. 47. 4. 

2. Amara-koia St. 1407 

‘ w^s nrqr ftiA ^3 l ’ Saivate.kota, it. 16 . 

3. T.S., IV.it. W. 4. RV.It.9.2. 

5. Sayaea miiimderstaodv thii in RV. 1.164.3 — AV. IX. 0. i 

m ^ t q*F?T rrar f^r^; ?rff qw u * 

’ -RV.Vir.66.1S. 

6. JA8B. 193 2 (NS. XXVIII), p. 91. 

7. RV.X.37. h X.77.25 etc. 

8. RV. III. 2S. 1; of. HI. 25. 3. Oiherwieo ho iaalao called RuJraiya iaeu, 

beoauee Rudn U Oyeui; cf. RV. 1.64.12;— ^ qiq^ ^ 

I ’ 

9. RV. VII. 7. 5 gfVsfT 1 ’ 
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KumSm. In tlic Avcstan tradition the sacred Fire upon the altar 
is said to have come from Ahum in Heaven. And the Puranag, 
following the Vedic texts, accept this identification of the Sun and 
the Fire.* 


The seven Hat-hors of the Egyptians foretell, according to 
the great Egyptologist W. Max Muller, the future, especially of 
every child at his birth. W. Max MQllcr gives an interesting item 
of information which so to speak completes our identification of the 
Krittikas with the seven Egyptian Ilat-hors. The suspicion that 
these seven fates were originally tlie Pleiades, which nmoi^ certain 
nations were codstellations of human fate '.especially of alUomened 
fate), and also the foretellers of harvest, is confirmed when wc find 
die'hat-hor cows with their bulls”; for the Plcisdes are in the 
constellation of Tauro s ” ,M = Vrishabha). Max Mil Uc r notes that 
this zodiacal sign is not Egyptian and that it may have been 
borrowed from the Asiatics in the days of the New Empire (i. c., 
later than c. 1580 b. c.). May be, both the Indians and Egyptians 
borrowed it from some common source probably in Mesopotamis, 

1 am afraid that the Indian scholars have put too much reliance 
on certain astronomical traditionR, which they hove accepted at face 
value, and because imagination allowed it, they liave assigned the 
Brahmana teals to c. 2350 B. C. or even 3000 F. C-^ I am not con¬ 
vinced that the astronomical passages relating to KrictikSe in those 
texts are not borrowals, say from earlier times, One such passage 
referring to the Krittikas as not swerving from the East, showing that 
the Vsaanta Sampita (* Vernal Equinox) once fell in the entrance 
of the Sun into Krittikas (Pleiades) is found not only in the ^ta- 
paths Brahmana,* but also in Baudhayana.* Not even the most 

1. MatfyaP.. 12B. 7-10:— 

SB. II. V. 1. 4 I ’ Alw X. VJ. 2. 5. 

SB. VIII. Vi. 2.0»IX. iv. 2. 18:-epf i * 


2. MylVi. A.R., Xn.40. 

3. Por 9 diioussion on passages^ vide Oihshtc, p. i27 f.: 133 ; efc. 
Camb H. I. p. 147 f.j V. Rangacharya s VtdU Ma iffiii. Prt-Mtuoloian ludia. 
vol. II.X P -136 Alao iha rcfereacea given i& Camb. H. I.| 1. p. 149, footnote 
1: and io KriiV India, p. 157 f.; 

4. S. B. II. j. 2-3 ^ 

«tr?rr f % TT^i ^ 5 \ ’ 

5. Baudhiyana, at quoted in ABI.. V. (1926) p. 7 f,; 
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orOiodox if Indian schoUrs would aver that, because ibe astral 
poskion referred to by DaudhByana pertains to circa 2350 B. c., 
therefore that writer has to be assigned to that hoary antiquity. 
What guarantee is then left that the Satapatha BrShmana itself did 
not borrow that passage from earlier times P Numerous instances 
might, if necessary, be quoted to prove that earlier astro nomica I and 
other traditions are repeated ad nausiom in very late Pu^oas, etc. 
Krittikis are said to be the first (lit. ^ the mouth') of all the 
l^akshatras in many BeShmaoa passages. But so are they among the 
Greeks, the Chinese'etc. down to late historic period. And they 
are now known to have borrowed their civilisation from the 
Sumerians and the Chaldsajis. Independent origin is a myth long 
ago refuted with regard to many civilisations of old- Again, the 
connection of Agni with Krittikis. SQrya and Vflshabha perhaps 
becomes explicable by the myth of Gilgamesh referring to that 
fire-hreathing celestial bull, said to have been created by Anu at 
the request of his daughter Tshtar-Ninni-lnnina. The celestial bull 
is identical with the sign of “Taurus or the star Gud-ana,'the 
bull of heaven a name which goes back to the age when vernal 
equinox coincided with the entrance of the Sun into Taurus. 
And the same heavenly bull sec me to be identified with Adad (or 
Hadad) in an early Accadisn text.' 

I may, therefore, partly agree with Dr. Keith that the astral 
positions in the Brihmanas “ cannot be taken seriously “,^and that, 
strictly speaking, the interpretations put on those passages by 
Tilak, Jacobi, 8. B. Dikshit, etc. “ claim no scientific value. 
Some astral calculations may be correct, in spite of Dr. Keith's 
scepticism ; but they need not necessarily prove the supposed 
antiquity of the texts. The tradition persists, though the position 
of stars changes. Nor is this peculiar to India. For, the Iranian 
Mitbra, borrowed over by Romans, was, in comparatively modem 
age, “ represented in sculpture as thrusting his dogger into tbe 
neck of d^e mystic bull'’ or as standing on a bull he had thrown 
down. And this again is supposed to be a reference to “ the 
occurrence, at a remote date of the spring equinox during the time 
the sun was in conjunction with the constellation Taurus.”* 

1 , p, 1*8; Spiriu (g tht Corn. tU., 48:—"K«lod bids the hwbtftd* 

man pne tha M th« «eraac the taoraing riainK of the Pleiadas'. 

2. BR6, TI. 888. GiliU(n«&h aaams t» b« daplctcd on iom« Mohonjowd&re seals. 
Mackay, Purthrr Bneavaitoni, 1,337; 657;««1 ao*. 75,84. 122 «od 45<. AST-AR. 

Vol, I. p, 65; ir. pi* xx'li, I; J. Am«r. 0;i. Soc., D«c, 1934, Suppl,, p, 41; 

5. Linsdon, p-137-138. 4. Camb. H. I., I. p. 148. 

5. Pluakcl. /iitcitnl Calfndars aiti Co’uullationt, p- 8+ I D. C. A., p. 390-397. 
JASB. 1932. p. 35- 
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We have already referred to a Vedic passage/ wl^erein seven 
sisters are mentioned as seven cows, and the Sun is identified with 
Agni. In the same passage, mention is also made of seven deities 
which seem to preside over the solar wheel. In this connexion, I 
beg to quote the following passage from Langdon, which In spite 
of the suggestion contained in it to the contrary may add more 
confirmation to my hypothesis that the Indians have borrowed their 
Krittikas from the Sumero-Clwldceans. “ Tlie seven gods, who 
occupy an important place in Babylonuin and Assyrian religion, do 
not appear to belong to original Sumerian mythology. By origin, they 
are deified weapons of war, of the Sun-goda Ninurta and Ncrgal/ and 
their number ‘ seven' seems to have resulted, in later times, from 
their identification with the seven Pleiades ...They are addressed in 
the singular as ong deity, and identified with the Fire-god.”^ 

1. RV, 1,164. 2-3 aAV. IX. lx. 2-3. Note that Viihijv ia Yyfls or its pod 
aeeording to manv BrSbrneoa passepus ; but in the very firet Rik oftbe Pigi-veds, 
Apni is cilted YaJAesyA dsvA. 

2. Nersal was known alto ii$ Oire, Irre, Tra (T.angdon. p. 13M38}. He u*ea 

the ' King of all inhebiUtiont'. Note that in the Ijis-voda, Apnl Ik eilled lU 
e^pecifllly in Che Anrl-sOktas (RV. M3. 1.142,4; 1.188.3 5 11.3.3; ctc.l. 

Nmurte was one of the euprame trinity of the Sumerian mythology, representing 
the spring or morning sun, eceording to I/mgdon, p. 115 f. S«b Appendix B. 

3. Lengdoa, I. c., p. 146-147. The T, B, (ITT-5-4.1) maniions the natnae 
of the seven Pleiades u follows AmbS, DuIj, NitatnT, AbhrayanlT, Megh&y&nti, 
VareheyantT, and Chupunika. 

ainra ddMWWI?: I ^7 FT?T I 

^TfT I i i' 

of these, the Brat la akin to ArnmA, v/hl1o the aacond reminds me of NlodulU, 
a *god of wella* of the Cbaldieana {Lenten, I.e., p. 201-202). Nitatni reminds me 
of seme Sumarien or Ancient Semi lie deities like Annalt (slnnlni, Nimnni, or 
Niaannt, etc. ). Nioguelli, wife of Nlnuna, Nlntud. n goddess of chlld.birth 
(Langdon, p. 100; 91; ctc.^, Nintll, a goddess of disooaes etc. {Ibid. p. 2Ql*2n2). 
Nate that In the AV. (VI. 136.1}, she h»a been referred to ss a plint^oddaas 

‘ 5ijfTT 1 at m fhafw n ’ 

Incidenteily, ill Che Merkoodeya PurSi^n, Chandika, referred to as *thc great 
ffoddees’, Prakflti, Dhiiri, Jyoceni (sMoon.liithC), Svsrvipl (Speech Divine), 
DurgS, etc , ia also called Nirriti (Parg-'i tc., p. 489-fO). We are alao reminded of 
ninl, mentioned ia the Mabtyn Puraoa aa Q daughter of Yema( s Kale or Mahikilla). 
A daughter of thu Father Cod can be nans else but the Mother Goddess 

' 3 «fr5Pw?s?Tn:.i 8r«4i<4<i*K(>^T ii * 

—Mstayal'., 49.9. 

Abbrayanti reminds me of Aphrodite, the Oceek 'goJdeas of storm md 
liKhining*. whe‘^eppeera as Aphre-itntia, the ‘foam-born'." Compare Abhra. 
ianyS. The Vedas know chs word jenyS as well aalBnyS. SNvata-koia ( at. 1S6 > 

equaiea Kali with a ‘fresh cloud' (aava meghe). Alto cf. 

f^rfk^T I * Raehu. XI. IS. On this, MaUIndtha quutes Vtiva 

^ HR! ?5IT^ I' 

AbhreyantI, Meghayonti, Varahaysnti are only forma o£ JyotlshmatT or Jyotir- 
may! AdW «e. '-RV. 1.136.3. 
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We have thus proved the original identity of the Vedic Sun- 
god and Agni, We have also referred to the identity of Agni and 
Rudra. We shall make the latter certain before we proceed any 
further; for though here we make a digression, this is very 
nccesaary for understanding the evolution of Hindu mythology, It 
has been already granted by some that the Sun may be either a 
father god or a mother goddess. Vishnu cult has evolved from 
the vedic Sun-worship, and Saivism and Saktism directly refer to 
* Father nnd Mother ‘ divinities. If ao, all the Hindu mythology will 
have to be traced to the cult of Father God and Mother Goddess. 

FUewhere,* I have drawn attention to the fact that JvSleivara 
or Jsleivara, the Fire-god of MShishmati, is identified in many 
Puritias with Lord Siva. 1 liavc shown that the consort of this 
JvSlcsvara-Siva is mentioned as Svahl> whose name appears in at 
least two PucSoas,^ in the list of (Flthastha^) Devis. Any way, 
Ksrtiheya, a son of Siva, according to the Purinas, is not only a son 
of the Krittikfis or the Pleiades, but he is also called Agni-bhu or 
Agneya or PSvaki (a son of the Fire-god), In the Sanskrit literature. 
And in the PurSnas, myths are narrated in explanation of this 
epithet. His epithet Bahuleya can also be explained with reference 
to a name of Agni, viz., Bahula, which shows that he was regarded 
as the male counterpart of Bahulas* or Krittikis, This connection 
between the Krittikis and Agni is to be traced throughout the 
Brahmana texts.* It is ordained in them that directly upon entering 

1. Ptm. Ind. Hiiit. Cong., 3rd actsloq, p. 139-141. 

2. Ibid.p. 141; P.. V. 17. 206*Mat*ja P., 13.42. 

3. Dfihuld i* A nam« of aeeordiag to Tfta<ra-CbCdlnoO> ( cf. VSeha- 
9paiyA III. p. 3038f. N«ig3it ed, ). 

4. T.8.,I.i.2.1:— 

* f I I 

;iTwr I 1 5^ *T i i' 

For AgeySdhBat. read T. S., 1. i. 9.1 f, i— 

‘ I w ^ I 

^ I 1I i 

asaf% ii ft T f iaT ti \ ^01^% i 

tpiTMTdHi I I 1 1 

^ 1II ainfnrwf^ i t 

I ffinra ’ 

Th:i passtge, being exceHively frank in obtc«nitr. ii untraealateble ; but it 
isakea clear the primitive philosophy in the BrShmeoa* ;op. alao AV. VI, 1|. 1 
‘ arre^:' Ate. 

5. D., II, t. 2.1; II.). 2.5 ; Xrcha-jyotishB 25; JASB. 1932, p. 20, 
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married life, AgnySdhana [corresponding to, or rather representing 
GarbhadhSna or consuraation ceremony) ebould be undertaken under 
the Pleiades ; for, it is averred, “ the Pleiades are surely the con¬ 
stellation of Fire/’* Their presiding deity is Agni/ Agnyadhana 

5. a.xT. V, I 

T. S„ T.v. 1.1; in. J. I, I; etc. 

AunTSdtiunfl coretneny u'an DO OMibt, eoAncctcd v'UH nffticultural operntion*. 
Wp lentft from ihr Corn, elt,, i-p. 30' f,, that the Tlvladea play 

" an important pari in ihu caiun<<nr nf primitlvu peoples, both In (he norihcrn and 
in the southern heirisphere/* nnd that (hvir scrjCuKurnl oporatlons arc avmcrally 
tirned i>y (he heliacal tialni: or svUinc of (he ccmstclintinn. ''Amonjztt thv Lenpua 
InUlane of Farftfpaay nt (he present day thu rising of the Ptuiades in connected with 
the begiooiag of spring, and feasts are held as this time, generally of c markedly 
immors? ebarsclar'* ( Prazer. ete , i. $09). The morning rising of the 

Pleiades wntths time of the corn-reaping In Oreeov, Just ss their suUmnsl setting 
WAS that of ploughing. 

1 , Agnyadh£na was also performed in connection with D«r.^ nod ruinamilsA 
sacrifices oAered respectively to SjniviU t&J Raka, two Lunar forms of the Divine 
Mother. It plays an impoitunt part In PaAi and Some ySgos too. Kiithaka and 
MsitrSyauI dsmhitSs. IHiittiriye BiShmacio, ioslfuct that the Agnyildhilna 
cetemony msy alto be performed under the eojistcnations of RohiQi [ s Aldoboran) 
FhalgunI, etc. Rohiol is identified with (he daughter of Pmjapatii who asaumed the 
form of Uohit, at the time of her rape (AB. XHI. 9, quoted siresdv ; TB. I, i. 10 \ 
etc.}. According to Kautilys (Aithssistra, XJV. i, p. 413), AgnyidhBna should he 
petfotmed under XrittikSorBhsrani when Aditi, Anumstl, Ssrssvsli, etc. should bo 
adored. The PSrsskari-gtihya^bira, 1. iv. 4, ordains that the saccifivial fire per¬ 
taining to marriages should, in the opinion of tome, be produced from (he drill 

This is etpiftined by the commontstor as : — 

‘ qrt^sif i' 

T quote an interesting passage which throws some rational light on the whole 
of AgnySdhana cerecoeny ss well as on the injunctions of Piraskars**A mode of 
producing fico aerly adopted and widely prevalent even yet among savsge races is 
that of the drill. Fire is made by npidly rotating a herd tvood upright upon e 
piece of softer wood lying on the ground end held firmly in lu positlort by the 
foot. The action is suggestive, end the result ito analogous to lifo and so mysteri¬ 
ous, that it need not be wondered ac that the two sticks havs been ueueily called 
the male and the female adoke raapefitivoly, and their use has universally received 

s sesual interpreistion. Al the author of the anonymous Bstay .points out, the 

use of the firedrDl loeg survived in Europe.Ills still used by raacy peoples 

when sacred fire is necesatry for ritual purposes'* (£R£. IX. 8l9, col. 1). In Indie 
the lower stick la made of ^aml and the upper one of the Aivittha (esered to the 
Sun end hence to Agni,»or vice verse) ;cf. AV. VI. 11.1 ^ etc. 

2. T.D., I.v. 1 I’T.S., IV.iv. 

** The Azleca sppeax t^ have attached great Importioee to the Pleiades,...The 
ceremony consisted in kindling a aaored new fire on the breaet of a bumao 
victim....** Fraser, ,$piria<(r., 1. p. 310. Read the Inlezesting chapter on the 
Fire-drill in Frazer, Mogie An etc., it. p. 207; else p. 248 f. 
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773$ achieved by means of the two sticks of a Fire-drill, one 
with a hole and the other pointed, the latter being inserted 
into the hole and twirled rapidly.* Agni comprises* all the 
divinities ; and is * Master of food ' (Anna-pati),*—a diacinctive title 
of the Creator. He is aasociat^d with I|S as her counterpart, 
and is often called I [a (»«Ida), especially in the Apri-sOktas. 
But, perhaps, Yahva is hia most common epithet,* and hia flames 
are said to be seven in number,^ Now, we learn that the name 
Jchoveh (with whom Yahva is certainly identical) wai spelt by 
the Hebrew ICabbalists by four hieroglyphic signs: lod (sym¬ 
bolising male priciple and resembling the Egyptian symbol for 
father or creator, which was an erect phallus cf. Ida), He (the 
feminine principle in nature). You or Vaf (their fruitful union), 
and He. Thus Jehoveh’ is supposed to he a male deity, combining 
in himself also the supreme female principle : Yahva combines in 
himself the YahvTs or flames, and Sivft becomes unified with 
AmbikS [the Mother] (whom he first rejected) in his form Ardha- 
niri-natcivara. The Heaven Father Uranus unites with his mother 
consort, the Earth-goddess Gaia, in an eternal embrace ; and it is 
probably Hermes and Aphrodite who combine in the form of 
Hermaphroditus, (whom Grecian mythology represents as their son 
bom on Mt. Ids, and as indissolubly united with a nymph whom he 
first rejected).* Rejection only serves to bring the two nearer. 

Among the Latins, the ‘‘maternal aspect of fire was...rcpre. 
sented by mother Vesta ” (The Magic ArteXc., ii. 234 ), who had 
for her symbol the fire pcrpcctually burning on ber altar. Her 
male counterpart, sometimes regarded as her father, was none but 
Jupiter, the god ol the oak. In accordance with the common 
practice of representing the God and the Goddess in Imman form 
in the garb of a priest and a priestess, they would often be identi¬ 
fied with the Flamen Dialis and his wife the Flaminica ( < ‘ flare ’ 
tc hicto up ) to whom the task of kindling the holy fire of oak was 
assigned. (Tht Magic Art, etc., ii. 235). The same people 
seem to be called Brahman and Brahmani in India. 

1. Frftser, Tht Mtigic Art, II. 208, 

2. * ^ i -A. B., I- i; $. B., 1. vi, 2.8j III. 1.3.1; VI. i. 2.28i 

TSndyaB., IX. iv.5} XVm.i.S; ilsocf. A.B„ Il.iU; T. B., I. Iv, 4.10: etc. 

3. T.B., II, V. 7. 3;clc.: A,B„ IL 5, 

4. RV.UI.2.9; 111.3.8; HI.$.5,9; 111.28.4; VU.8.2; X. 11, 1. 
X.110,3; etc. 

5. RV. 1.59.4; 1.71.7; 1.92.8; n. 3^9; U. 35.14 ; III. 1.49 ; «le. 

6. The Origi*^ ih4 Crus, p, 41 f; 1S8 f, 

7. 'rrACea of thii name itc found In early Babylonian docuenanta. 

8. D.C. A., p,286. SCD. 2S7. 
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We have seen that the Vedi or the sacred altar is identical with 
the Eanb and we shall see later how bull is identical with the 
chief male deities in diverse theological systems. But the Satapathn 
Brlhmapa declares that the Vedi is a ‘ female ^ while Agni is *bull' 
(of hers),^ tljus making Agni the male counterpart of the Goddess. 

Another paas&ge, occurring in the Krishoa Ysjurveda/ makes 
Barth a sacrificial altar of gods, supporting on her surface Agni 
Annlda. If Rudra Is a brother*consort of Amblka^’ Agni is said to 
be a,violator of his sister.^ But Budra U KSIa. MahSkSln, or 
Yama^ also. Indian tradition is quite consistent in this Identificn- 
tion, 80 that there is a S.inskrit Subhashita which makes KuU o 
consort of Rail and many passages, in the Jalminlya Upanishad. 
PurSoas, etc., identify Agni with Mrityu,’ In virtue of this relation, 
therefore, Yarn! must covet the embrace of Yama,* and the latter, 
inspite of his protestations, must yield ;'’'~and then Agni Is to be 
identihed with Yama, and the Earth, especially the altar, with 
YamI,” Iranian tradition knows Yima and Yimeh as the first living 
couple, and as brother and sister.^^ Both Yama and Agni are referred 
to as residing in trees. 

1. g.B.XI.ij. 5.15;-^^ I 

3. ‘ ^ ^ I' YV, JII. 57. 

TS. I. viii. 6.1-2; III. i.9, 4; TB. I. vi. 10,4-5: 

MsitSaih. i-10.4; 1.10. 20; KuihaH Sam. IX. 7 ^ XXXVI. K- elc. 

' % I JTFt ^ II* »i. 2. 9. 

4. RV.X.3, 3;— 

Rv. vn. 9.1 m *nan?: I * 

| • —^SivstS'kosa, it. 267. 

*Wt WRtS 11 * —BhCgirata P., III. 12.12. 

cf. MaCjya P., 47.1$?, HO, etc, 

6. Cf. • 51??: SRqr ^ TO55i ift^ SITOft: I ’ 

7. Jaim.Up., I.2S.8. 

9, RV. X, 10.1 f,; especially read $f, 7 (=AV. XVIII. 1.1 f.; «ep. st. $);— 

‘ *TT sjwr aro i 

tFd ^ II ’ «f* laim. Up., 1.54. 

9. RV. 

10. T. S., in. 8- m. 8.3:-' ^ ’ Slyipi eapJaim thii t*;- 

11. Spiegel, BraniiAe AUeriumihundg, I, 527. 
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In one place, instead of saying that ‘ Agni is born', a Rig* 
vedic poet says that' Yoma is born and as a deity of virility, here 
he ia identified with life-matter itself, and is called a vioiier of 
virgins and a husband of married women.* Ninikta also identifies 
Yama with Agni, and says* that this description of ♦Yama is in 
accordance with the Vedic tradition (Nigama) that Agni ia the third 
husband of every damsel.’ No damsel need be afraid of Yama* 
Agni; for Agni is, in truth, the same as KSma (God of love), the 
mightest of all gods.* Undoubtedly AgnURudra ia entitled, in 
his capacity as a phallic god to confer blessings on women by 
union with them. “ The sacred marriage was common to several 
cults in Gre^l... women were shut into the temple, to stand in 
the same sexuM relation to him («the male god), in which, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Cassandra stood to Appolio."* *'At Roman 
marriages the bride was required to sit upon the image of Priapus,*'* 
a phallic divinity. About Mutunus who was often identified with 
Prinpus, the same thing is told by Lactance aod Arnobius.* “ If we 
may trust an allusion by Arnobius ... women already married some¬ 
times performed the same rite. In India, about Pondicherry, In 
Canara, and the neighbourhood of Goa, brides are reported 
accualiy to sacrifice their virginity to a similar idol of Siva-"* 
References to the custom of maidens offering their modesty to 
Bhaga-Rudra arc perhaps to be found even in Brahmana texts,* 
According to a Latin tradition, a hand-maid to the daughter of 
the last Alban king, Numiter, becomes the mother of Romulus and 
Remus through divine impregnation by Fire. There should be no 
doubt, therefore, as to the phallic character of Agni, 

The * seven rays ' of the Sun-god correspond to the aeven 
flames of Agni who is also called Sapta-ra$mi.*° They are referred 

2. Nirukni,X.2l>.2sX.2:.l. 

3. Nuulita, X. 21.1 1 - " wqftr I 

Cf. RV. X. 85. 40. Read here Tkt Mcgig Art, 11. 229r. 

4. K. B., XIX. 2 I' 

Read ia full iuklaa like lh« following Ipra 

** _AV. XEC. 52.1. f.; cf. AV. IX. 2.1. f., eep. IX. 2. \9. 

5. ERE. XII. 139 f. 

6. ERE. IX. 820, >; Cf. St. Augustin In Ctoic Dri, VI. 9. 

7. Thr Oriiw the Crost. p, 99, 8. EBB. IX. 820. i. 

' a? Trfe 1 ^i>r?iS5f^ ?r ? % cr 

JTR ?IT ^ ^ SB. II. vj. 2.13. 

10. RV. 1.1«. 1; ef. ^ I ’ “RV. 11. 5.2. 
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to at times as seven tonguea of Agfti* and are named in the 
Mun^^aka Upanishad, Kali, KarSU ManojavH, Sulohita, SudhOmra- 
variia, Spulangint, and Vlivaruchl.’ Many of these appear, in later 
works, as names of the Mighty Mother, and there can be no deny¬ 
ing that th^se ‘tongues' correspond to the seven sisters or Sapta 

MStrikaa, with whom we are now well familiar. I believe, there¬ 
fore, that Agfli-puja ia by itself a sufficient indication of die fact 
thntRudra was the greatest god of the Vedic Aryan, and that he 
was certainly not a god lately introducetl in the VeUic pantheon and 
therefore foreign to the Vedic Aryan's original religious beliefs. ^ 
There are numerous passages which identify Agni with Rudra. 
In one of them, Rudra, ^rva, Paiupati, Ugra, Aiani ( * ‘ thunder¬ 
bolt’). Bbeva. Mah ad eva, and lana are said to be eight rupas or 
forms of Agni, and Kumara, the ninth.^ Undoubtedly, here is the 
origin of the epithet AshtamQrti of Siva given in the Amam-koia, 
or of the eight' tanus ' of that deity mentioned by KalidSsa in the 
invocatory verses at the beginning of Sakuntala^ and MaUvibagni- 
mitrfl/ KSlidiga, no doubt, recognizes the sncrificiol Fire as a 
form of Sivfl,’' just as the ftigveda recognizes Mahan-devah iMaha- 

Kcad the (oliowing description vt ICuIa, where be eppeara as a Sapu-raicni 
horse (iodcnlioal wiili the S'in ), the Supreme Creator of ell thirvgs t— 

‘ fiiRt asitr 

rqtTT?ftf«lSimfT: ll ^FIcS: g3IT 01?t3lcT ^ 

H^nflur I u ’ 

-AV. XIX. 53.1 f. of. AV. XIX. «. I f. 

1. RV. Ilf, 6. 2. 

2. Muodaka Vp«, !• 2,4. 

^ ^ ^ ¥rK ^1^ 11' 

Read Stlyeea on £tV. X, S. 5. 

' 5r?T 

3. RV. 1-27. 10; TI.1.6; IV. 3.1 ; V.3.3 ; S- V-ij.0.13 ; V. iW. 1.1ft; 
VI. i. 3. lO; T. B., I, i. 3. 8-0 ; 1. i. 6. 6 ; I. i. 8. 4 ; I. iv- 3, 6 ; etc. 

4 . 6.,VI. i. 3. 18. This epithet, Kurndra, explnma hie relation to the 

Mother Coodesa Kum2tl. Agni is the SeoSnl of gods (sffSini I) 

According to a BrahmaQa paauRe quoted by Durgi on Mlrukte VII. 14.4. Khandobii 

(^tskenda) as well ea Hare-MahSdevo are war*godvof the Mftraihaf- Originally 
tlieso deities were idenciCAl, Later on, Skanda-Kumura Sentlni bscama a son of 
Rudn, while the name Agni pauea out of court. To RV.X. 135. {.5, Yema, ee tden- 
eloel with Adltya (Reid in this conficxion Mirukta XIT. 29.1), is called Kumara. 

5. Y& sfiahlib araahpjr-fldyll, vahati vidhihutoth y3 havilj, etc. 

6. 6ka)4varya-ethi(OB pi pnoota-bahu.phalo ece, 

7. Kutniraoarhbhave, 1. S7;— 

AIjo of. the ibvocatocy verse in Sskunlale quoted ebovc. 
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deva) as a name of Agni.^ The Atharvaveda also knows this trad!* 
tion, since it refers to AgnUUgra “ the Father of goda ” aa being 
eight-fold, identifying him with the wind-god Matariivan.' These 
eight forms of Agni-Fiidra correspond to the eight yonis of 
Aditi, referred to jq another verse of the same Veda.* , 

So we anive at the equation Siirya — Agni — Rudra. If, then, 
the Puranic traditions regarding the Identity not only of Rudra- 
Mahe^vara and Agni, but also thnt of Siva and Vishnu be well- 
founded, wc need not be surprised if.Parvatland Rarnii-Sri-Lakshinf 
are only forms of the same Mother Goddess* We have seen that 
according to Indian tradition Siva-Rudra was Bhrigu-nAtha, while 
lUmI, Loka-mita, or Mii was Bhargavl, and that Mii was a name 
of the Phrygian mother goddess who is to be ultimately traced to 
Kgyptian Maat. Similarly we have noticed that Vishtiu was looked 
upon as the Iiusband of Prithiv!, as also her son; in this latter 
capacity, be resembles the Kumara form ol Siva, and Ra form of 
Osiris. If the Earth is VilvambharS, Vishnu is Vifvambhaia.* 
Motfter EaTth‘s connection toitk good luck and prospttily 
Lakshmi-SrI undoubtedly signifies Bhagi, titc Earth Goddess, aa 
a goddess of fortune. Indeed, the Earth is identified with Sri in 
the Aiwreya Brahmana/ And if she represents the prosperity of 
the earth, no doubt, in terracotta she should be depicted in clothes, 
just as AmbikI should be ngde. 'Phese arc only two forms of the 
same goddess, for both are divinities of prosperity, PSrvati ia 
called Siva or Bahkari in many PurSnas etc. and Sarva-mahgalS in 
the Amara-ko^a.’' All good luck (maAgala) is essentially connected 
with the.Mother Goddess, and this may be borne out by the very 
etymology of the word SaubhSgya. Therefore, auspicious symbols 
like Svastika, etc. were connected with her (Svastika itself means 
' auspicious ‘) as with Lakshml. Aml^bli of Kolhapur is still called 
Maha-Lakshml; and this is sanctioned by the inclusion of Lakehrol 
orMaha-Lakshmi among the epithets of Durga in the Puracas.* 

1. RV., V. 1.2Jnww I 

qRT h * 

2. AV-, xni. IP ^ ^5: to 5Tto JRtto:! 

flsra; Tri Jimto ii ’ 

3. *v. vnr.9.21. 

KSvysmSl* (2nd ed.) P. 4. 

5. Aman-ko^j, sl. 29. 6. A. B., VIILS. 

Amsra-kQia, »t. 42 ; ^VBladiola, »t. 1. 

S. Mtttay* P., 14. 41»»P*dir» P,, V. 17, »S ‘ I * 
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Again, the Goddess SrI-Lakshml is depicted at times—(witness, for 
instance, her image in the Lucknow Provincial Museum, assigned 
by V. S. Agrawala to c, Ut cent- d.), as ” pressing her breast 
with the left hand”. Mr. Agrawala notes that the '‘motif of 
the female figure pressing her breast, the source of all human 
susMnance, possesed a symbolic meaning”.* Figurines of the 
Mother Goddess pressing or supporting her breast arc very com¬ 
mon in Crete, etc. 

Among the Syrians (Ammaans), Astnrte was rccognixed ns 
” the goddess of good luck, ond was called Gad (® the goddess 
of fortune). She was known to Hebrew writers and was worsapped 
among the Canaanites ‘ at a very early date’.* Among the Greeks, 
Tycbe “ one of the mightiest and most commonly named” of 
later Greek divioiiies, was “the goddess of chance” and “of 
prosperity ” )* and she was generally represented with a cornucopia 
whicli is emblematic of fertility, She had aUo other attributes, 
chiefly “ as cmblema of her variability”. She is without doubt 
identical with Lakshmi, who is notoriously fickle ; and she is right¬ 
ly identified with the l^oman Forluna.* 

There is an interesting word, to which 1 should draw attention 
of the reader in this connection. That word is Menl. Mena ia 
said to be the mother of UmS, and the daughter of Mt. Meru.“ 
Undoubtedly she was a ICumirl-Kanya worshipped on the mountain. 
Now among the titles of Ishtar, appear Manat or Manawatu 
(Nabatian) Meni (Hebrew), Minu-anni or Mlnu-ullu, Manltun, etc.’ 
Meni according to the Jews was identical with Venus.® Wc arc 
informed clsewiiere tliai the “ heathens have generally worshipped 
the moon, under the names of Queen of heaven, Venus Urania, 
Succoth-beiioth { — compare the latter part of this name with the 


1. Aaravala, A short Gaid«~Beoh lo tbs Areh. Ssa. tf thePfov- Msis., Lucktwa. 
p. 14; 5;, a. 

2. Matper?, p. I57'J53. 3. Ibid. p. 153. 

4. D. C. A., p. 662. 5. Ibid. p. 240. SCD. 218. 

6. Rimvyqoo, Riti'kloda, 35.14-1S 

‘ 2IT IW SWtmfd S*l«?qr I 

^ 1 fiWT U 

3Tn HR I) ' 

1. I^ingdon, p. 20-21. 

t. J. B.| 11.246, tel. ii. Th« Bible, Isaiah 6S. 1|, refac&to hllirig the eup of 
wine unto M«oi, who leama to r«prftMntth« godde&s of deatiny. which she un¬ 
doubtedly was among the Babylonians, Uoiv, DWe DUc , p. 312. 
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name Vipata of the Indian Goddess), Ashtarotli Diana, Hecate, er 
perhaps Mefti, It is leeitimate to note in this connection 

words for 'moon’ in different languages of the WestGr. Miim \ 
Lot. Mena; Teut, or Goth. Lith. JWena ; Phrygian Eng. 
Moon\ G. Mon4; etc. "Mena in the Indigimenia is connected with 
the special goddess of menstruation.”* Not only Mer»» but Meni 
algo is given among the names of Aditi-Vik in the Nighaijtu quoted 
by YSska.* We shall later show in details how the Celestial Goddess 
was represented, as in Egypt (cf. lais, Hathor etc,), as a cow in the 
mythology of moat of the ancient civilisations. We may note here 
that in the Vedas the sacred cow (Braluna-gavi) is frequently called 
Meni.* To her human sacrifices seem to be offered, for she is 
terrible and is to be pacified. She ia the Earth to one who knows 
the Ultimate Principle (Brahma). The Saiapatha Br3hmai)a pro¬ 
bably refers to the altar (VedI) as Yajna-Mcni.* 

Rhea was a goddess of agricultural prosperity and social 
welfare among the Greeks, She w.is their mother goddess. She 
reminds me of the Sanskrit word Rai or Rayi which means ‘wealth’, 
or ‘waters', according to the Nirukta. This brings us to RsvaH, the 
last constellation in Indian stronomy (excluding, of course, Abhijit), 
which is to be etymologically derived from the same word. Revatl 
thus etymologically stands for the goddess of wealth, Labhmi, 
whose incarnation she can be easily represented in mythology. 

She is invoked in the ^ligveda* along with Mitra and Varuna, 
just as (in the same verse) Aditi is invoked with Indra and Agni. 

1. B«eton, p. 169. 

2. Th« word inclf retains ooftneetlon between Menfi and moon 

bW, Mta MftlJer, Bibl.of Wordi, p. IM ; En. XVII. 851; For Phrygiao Men ind 
Hitcitu Men or Mcfieft vIda rasp. Childe, p. 63 ; JRAS. I$d9. 567. 

3. NitufeM, II. 23.1. 

4. AV. Xir.S, 

‘InSTT gif 

?WI 

5i^5JiT vw nwu ’ 

RV. X. 27.11 (earns to reprasonc her es Indra*tdiughter, whom he marriee:— 

fi 5*1^ 5 ? t ^ t ' coatra SiytQe 

5. ^B.Xl. ii.7.23f. 

6. RV. V. 51.14 

' fitSWVIi ’Paf ( 

5T ^ II' 

For Rhea :s AgdisijssAdlti, vide ut supra, p. 68. 
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In the Tandya Bfihmooa, Revati h identified with Gayatrl^ and her 
stars arc invoked as ‘ Mitarah ’ (Mothers),’ This is explained by 
the Aitareya BrShmana where her stars arc said to be identical with 
all the goddesses- She is identified with V|k,* and the animals are 
said to belong to her.^ All these tacts definitely go to prove that 
. Revati was looked upon as a form of the Mother Goddess. H. H. 
Wilson says that Rcvatl is one of the Matris, and includes the star 
and the cow (both of them forms of the Goddess) among her mean¬ 
ings.* The Vi^va-koia of N. N. Vasu agrees with Wilson, and 
includes in nddition Duritri as a meaning 1 Monicr-Willinma* takes 
her for a demoness “proRiding over a particular disease*'. No 
doubt, R Iks has! is only a terrific aspect of the Goddess, for she is 
Ratri or KllarStri, tike dark demoness of night and of deadly 
destruction.’’ Such a RskshasI was worshipped by tho Madras or 
Vtbikasof Sskala(8ialkot) according to the Karna-parva," and by 
the Magadhas of Girivraja according to the SabhSpfirva-* 

The Goddess of Girivraja, known as Jarl, was in a way mother 
of Jatasandha, who, mythical, as he is, is supposed to have owed 
his life to her after being still-born like a Martanda. 1 suspect 

1, Tfiodya B., XVI. V. 10 ; XVI. v. V ; etc. 

2. Ibid. XIll. i*. 17. 3. A. B.. nr. vUi. 1.12- 

4. Taodt* B., xnr. vH. 3 ; XIII. ix. 2S 5 (<p. Xiri. X, 11). 

5 . Sanihit Dietionery. 4 , Stimkrti lingUih Dulioimry. 

7. MftUya P. 154. 82 f. >— 

‘ ifM 1 ^ I II 

Also vjde Ihe dsscripnion of KSltrfitr! u one of tbv Nuvudurciift v— 

i twtt u 

ef. Agni R,S2.1? 50.32f — 

Por the dcscriptwa of her terrific aspect r«sd AgnI I’., «h. 132-141. 

8. KstM^arvi, 44. 24 f 

t 

9. SsbhSparvi, 18.1 f 

er^ISTRrtw TRRfr I 

.. srren ^ ^ n 

wiiwi I 

m trf mTRT i 

fiw li 
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that in a v^rsc in the Raghuvamio, the epithets, ' having the hue of 
a night of the dark fonmght*, ‘with her ear-pendants, made of 
skulls, stvinglng', etc. are common to both Tadaki and Kaliki.* 
By the way, corresponding to Indian Raui, there is the Greek 
Goddess,—not so frightful—by name Nox orNyxfcf. Skt. Naktam), 
the sister-consort of Erebus (the lower world of darkness) and 
mother of /Ether (cf. Antariksha ; = Air or Sky) and Hemera (Day). 
And though a benevolent mother of all things, she is yet a daughter 
of Chaos. Slio is one of most ancient of Greek goddesses and is 
known to Hesiod, the earliest known epic poet of Greece barring 
Homer. The following litany about her is found in the Orphean 
Eragments I will sing uf Night, the gcniior of Gods and men : 
night, the genesis of all things." 

To return to Revatl the demoness. 8u^ruta’ and Bh5va-Prak5^a* 
describe her in identical terms, as a form of Devi wielding many 
weapons, decked with a variety of flowers, tall, black, and of frlgbt- 
ful appearance, with her ear-pendant A swinging and her nose dry, 
and having numerous progeny.'' 


Asa name of YoginI, Pevatl occurs with IlS, Tlra, etc., in the 
Agni P.,* which mentions her at another place, along with Karali, 
etc., among the Matris.* It also appears as a name of Chamuni^ in 
that PufSna, together with other epithets of the Earth Goddess such as 
Sma^Sna.vSsini, Bhujafiga-veshtitaMrira,' etc.; elsewhere^ she is a 
Mcred Sakti belonging to the Kihas, along with 115, Tai^, etc.* 
The Matsya PurSna also mentions Rcvatl along with Aditi, Kali, 
MahakSli, etc., as a Matri, created to drink the blood of Andhaka.^'' 
Among the names of Matrlka (the Great Mother) also, this name 


1. Rajhu, XL 15:- 


2 . 

4. 


3. MsUhyama. pt. 4cb. 


L4tgr«kao4a, eb.3l. 

?trr*rr ^ 

...rswr i 

^ gw? ii ’ 

( as ewied ia iha VUoa-koU. Is Hindi, ef Vaso, XIX. 740 ). 
S. Agni P.,52. 8. A. Ibid. 12S. 

1. Cf.US. 10. 8, Ibid. 135.13. 

9. Ibid. 146.21. 10. Mataj^a P„ 139.13. 
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appears in the Radha-tantra together with Jv2la-iTjukht/ BhCitnl, 
Kik-rScri, Malia-kall, Adya*^akti, Bhuta-mSta, Sarasvati, Kapardika,* 
etc. Katha-sarit^sSgara includes Revati among the chief appellations 
of Chao^ikl which include ChatidI, CliamuodS^ MaAgall (cf. Sfirva> 
mai^ala), JayS (cf. Nike), Ekanadi^a/ Dur^; NarayaoT^ SarasvatT, 
Bhadra*k5U, MahS-lakshmi^ Glyatrl, etc.* The Sa^vata-kola assigns 
Revati the first place among the Matris.* 


J 

K 


1. JvitUmukh: is, a{ course, oaly o icrrjAc ferm of the Mountain Mother, 
A striking deectiption of hera oecura la certnin north Indian inscrlpciona; 
vide B. I., r. 

‘qTJlTs^raTS^ I K-ij• 

2. Tarl-lantra, IV. 1&-I?. 
i. KsthS-ssric-s^Ta, SS. 170>1 /S 

SR# ^ n 

i7?P# ^ nidi's|vt Ifl I 

R ttfTTT# I 

3srr ^FTftrrjjfT «r ^ fF^q^cRiftr# ii 

etc. t 

Sfltr^ l ’ Ssivatakoia, fit. 241. The fact that Rftri tvaa aiace 
carl; times tecogalead as the patroo^eity of Rayi (vretUh), U t. was identified 
with Reviii, seems to be vouchsafed by the following quotation from (ha Athaeva* 

vedaCm. 10-2 f.):- 

‘ trf MTdHKf^ tli^ f... 

?ra«n^5TfeRttTt ^ 1 

fi*c. ’ 

Tndaad, just before gIvloc the 6asl printing order, I coma aero&s a poMsge 
in the same Vada, (XIX. 47^ 4), wherein R8tri is addressed at Revet!. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

Bala-Rama and Indra 

So, Revatl is properly speaking identical with the Great Mother. 
The latter frequently appears as a Kumari or a Kanyai^ and her 
favourite resort may often be a hill or a mountain peak. Accord¬ 
ingly Re vat! was worshipped on a hill named after her, Raivata-g>ri 
or Raivatnka-giri. Naturally, the Puranas* represent her as a daughter 
of Raivaia, a descendant of Anarta, after whom the Anarta countiy 
is said to be named. Unfortunately, scholars like Dr. Altekar* have 
sought to believe in this grand fiction rcUtiog to Revati. But that 
view, if seriously entertained any more, would, I am afraid, over¬ 
look the parallels, that are to be easily found in the myths, which 
with equal credibility assert that Mens and Parvail are daughters of 
Meru and Himavat mountains respectively. There is no reaaon 
why we should believe in one particular myth more than in others. 
The natural conclusion should probably be that, if Revati is a mother 
goddess of the hill Raivataka, her consort Rcvacl-Barnsna, Bala, 
Bala-deva, Bala*bhadra alias Rala-Kama, who is also called Kama- 
(»la(lit.,'the protector of love’, i.e., ‘ the god of love’),* and 
is an incarnation of the sun-god Vishnu, according to all Hindu 
traditions, must be a father god. Nay, he must be identical with 
the great sun-god Ba’al or Balder, whose worship was popularised 
in many distant countries by the Phanlcians, and who as a counter- 
l>arc of the Mother Goddess was ado red “under the form of a conical 
stone”/just as Sutya waa worshipped, especially in W. India, in 

1. Ma«»yaP., 12.22-24:- 

5mN^r<i 

II 

TO m TITO ’ 

Far t slightly diff«rent aeeount, ico Vishou P., IV. I. 21. 

2. Ind.Hfrt, Cong. (3rd Mssioo, 1939), p. 37 f. ( Prcsidcnlbl Addrc« 
Archaic and Cultural Kl$t. Section), 

3 . Aoerc-koia, it 25-26 

Wlw^ TO 55511^5 n 

TfTTTTf^ II ’ 

4. 'Ctaai p. 206. 

M.G.9 
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t))e form of a linga,^ Like ihe Egyptian aun-god Ra and the Grecian 
sun-god Apollo, Ba’al enjoyed virginity. He was ** the upright, 
the powerful^ the happy one, the opener that opens the door to the 
womb.”* and was known as Ba’al-pehor, i.e. l^ord of the vaginal 
orifice. The places, where Ba*aland his consort Astartca, Ashtaroth, 
Tshtar Of Asbtoreth ‘the abomination of the Zidonians* were wor- 
ahtppcd> were frequently 'Bamoth^ high places, or tops of mounulns 
such as Lebanon, Carmel, Kasios. etc.* 

The constellation of Revati falls in Pashon, b sun-god.' She is 
in fact called Paushiiia Nakshalra.* But this connection can be 
established in another way too. Water is one of the ‘three purities* 
according to Epic mythology.^ There are a number of passages in 
the Brahmtnas which equate Re vails with ‘Apab’ or waters; and this 
tradition finds corroboration from the Sariihiias themselves.’ 

We have already seen that Ira means intsr ttlut water/ tliat 
Sarasvatl is only an aspect of Vgk-Iit,'' and that Rayi also means 
water.*" Ewpasstmt, I may note that river-worship was prevalent 
even among the Homeric Greeks, as is vouchsafed by the following 
prayer of Juno :—” By Earth I swear, and yon broad Ileav'n above, 
And Stygian stream beneath 

The Saibhhas invoke these waters as ‘mothers’ and ‘goddesses’ 
(matarah or am bay ah, and devlh**) and as associated with Surya, 


1. M«syi P., 55. 5 f. «— 

( 

c?27rr ir^ii ’ 

Cfooke, eK,, p, 30:—.'* ^jvu, as a goJ ef furcillty ia nat'srjUy asitCKi* 

ntud with the lun, and at ValaLhi,..,thcr« uia peculiar blood of both thvse cults.** 

2. Tht Origin of the Cron. p. 22,19, otc. 

3. BRE. ri. 291; Maspero, p. 159; cf. Joshua, Xt. 17; Xlt. 7; lk. 1 Kraus. 
XVIII. 19-20; 2 King,, XXIII. 12-13. 

4. T.B., nr, i. 4-12. ef. rs- IV. 4. io;-'^si?fr i * 

T. B.. I.v. * 

5. JASB. 1932, p. 22. Thia face, together with aaother that Revaii is only a 
form of Duf(;3, eirplalaa the Purfiok injunotiona like tlie following:— 

.. I * 

PurushSrtha-ebmtfimaoi ( Anandi^ram ed. ) p. 124 

6. Hopkins, 3 f. 3. RV. X-19. 1. 

8. Supra, p.49. 9. Supra, p. 86. 10. Supra, p. 125. 

11. RV.I. 23.16 f.sAV. 1.4.1 r.!- 

' I ^q^frirgsTT qar: ii 

^ jrTf5nV^5 ?r?; i frr If ii eiqt |8fr^g7^...ii’ 
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Savitri, Vishnu or POsban. Even according to Avestan traditioni 
'Water’ is* the most sacred principle of Ahura Mazdab, next to 
Fire» and it identical with apotlesas Anahita, who gives all women 
successful labour in the birth of children, The whole of Abin 
Vast (which means nothing more than hymns in praise of Apah ) 
is devoted to her as identical with the sacred waters (Apo Yasata), 
and rivers are mentioned in this connection, The ‘Aj>aV* also 
called in India ‘Sindhavah’, arc said to be seven in number:* they 
are thus equivalent of seven mothers, and they are said to bear 
(garbha) in the form of Agni(=Kum5ra) or the Sun-god.* 
But these primeval waters are also identical with the Earth,* and 
can have their spouse in the Sun-god ; RevatT can liave her spouse 
in Bala-Rama. 

By the wny, it may be noted that the sapta Sindhavah “are at 
the present day invoked as givers of fertility at marriage, and are 
represented by seven marks of vermilion impressed on the house- 
walls,*'* Crooke also notes that in the Central Provinces, rivers 
are still believed to be “tenanted by spirits known as the Sit 

Cf, K, C., Xir. 2 !— ‘ TT 39*^?; I ’ 

AV.S.6.1 f.: CCp-BV. 1. a. 20 f,; YV. 36. J2f.) 

‘ ^ atriT ws i ^3 in w 

RV.X. n. JO 

Cf. YV. IV. 1-2 ; VI, in ; VI. 27; etc. 

1. RV.X. l04.Sf.:— 

' <?5TT^ gtytf . .11 * 

HV. Vri,47, M 

its II ’ 

Cf. RV. Virr. 54. 4 

* q?I TIH I 

39Tff qrai qtpTT^r ’ 

Alwread AV. Vr.».3 ; XIII. 8.45; VII. 89, l f; RV, X. 17.1.; ®*c. 

2. Vide evipri, p. 112-13. AV. 1.33.1 f-j— _ 

' f|T»qq7ri5 arg Tim; 5rf^ 1 

jp ^ rpft fq vr fa n q srq; ^ Hqvg ii ’ 

3. < ^nFtrrf tiRnBr<»4 m fk'*!: \ 

...*IT ^ ^ xd T'TT?^ II ’ -AV. Xll. I. s, 

4. Cmoke, Religim tu. p. 56. 
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Bahioi Or'seven $i8ters’Incidentally, it is well to remember 
that the Semitic Ba’al was conceived as a god who fertilizes the 
land by subterranean water.* 

It is supposed that in the personal names like Be 1-Ram occurring 
in the lands of Canaan, “ the god may be the Babylonian 
and it seems difficult to deny the connection between Bel-ram and 
Bdla-EUma, Again, it is averred that Raman or Ramman, ‘thunder' 
is god's own name/ and that these two names appear in cuneiform 
inscripiiofis as early as 3000 B.c/ Though we never meet 
Ramman " as the name of a god, it ia admitted that such a formation 
is not unusual in the names of men." As a god of atmosphere, he 
is also known as 'Adad, Hadad, Hadar or Haddam {?), which name 
ia derived from the Arabic‘Hadd'(to make noise, csp., such ns 
of rain, or a of falling building, etc., so that ‘haddah* connotes 
'thunder^)/ He is a god of fertility. The Phcenicians styled 
him Bel-sbamayim, Ba’al-sflmaim or Bee 1-same n, which means 
ford o//«(roertand the latter half of this name reminds us of 
the Prakrita form of the word ‘avimin’ ( — 'master'), which may 
be easily alUched to Bala. We have numerous passages in the Rig- 
veda which describe Pushan as a marya (= marda or manly ); we 
need not wonder if Bel is called Marduk,* a name which is still un¬ 
explained.*® Now ihisBel-Marduk’a consort is known as !jarpanit,‘* 
Sarpanit or Sarpanitum.** Rala-deva was regarded as an incarna¬ 
tion of the Sesha form of Vishou.** Seaha was the Sarparaf, i, e. 
the Prince of Serpents- Naturally, his w^ife, the Earth, could 
easily be Sarpa^jnl ‘Queen of serpents’), as we have already 
seen. If Bel ia worshipped in the form of a stone, Sesha is at 
any rate found connected Sumbhu-Rudra/* Ono may identify 
him with the serpent that encircles the liilga. ^ 

1. ibid. 0. 67. 2. GtMtnBoa^h XII. 174. 3. BRB. II. 290, »I. iJ, 

4. ERE. II, 289, coK The Tamil f»m of R^imn is Ruman. 

5. BRB. Xir. leS.floI. jj. 6. J?RB. 11.289, col. i. 

7. J.R.,VM30f. 8. Beeton.7.32. 

9. Compare A. C. Da** sugfrestton ia Iitdle, p. 235. 

10, ERE. II. 311, eol. ii. II, J. E„ II. 306, col. II. 

12. ERB.II, 297, col. ii. 

Nimes of pet«oa» .Iike “Merodach-baladan, the «on of DalgdaD, king of 
BabybB”, who w«« a contemporary of Kuekiah and Senaacherib, may also 
be compared in this conoection. (Isaiah, xsaiv. 1). fialaden means 'a wor¬ 
shipper of Be! Some take It lo ms*ns, ' He* livcci e un * 

13. C f. Naithadh^ya XXI. 85-86. 

14. SPD.p.?, It, 80:— 

i 
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We have already referred to the fertility significance of palm- 
trees and palm-leaves among the Aegeans and the Phcenician$> and 
have noted their connection with that cult even in India. Now, 
one of the prominent epithets of Bala-R5ma is Talafika,* i. e., 
having the emblem of a palm (—twig). Ananta-^esha, the endless 
primeval serpent incarnation of Vishnu takes shelter •beneath a 
**golden palm-tree’according to the Epic mythology' and is 
associated with a tSla-vrinta.* Incidentally, it was customary in 
good old days for a married lady to deck her person with a ‘illa- 
paira’, which was, perhaps, fin ear-cmameoi in the shape of a 
l>&lm-leaf; but this ornament had to be discontinued after the 
demise of her husband.* 

Ancient Mesopoiamifl may have been a good breeding pheo 
for s€rp€nt myths, though originally the Sumero-Chaldeans might 
have borrowed only certain conceptions relating to the Sun-god 
and the Earth as a pair of primeval serpents from the Egyptians* 
** Monstrous forms of icplUes and serpents are mentioned by 
Berossus as existing in early times in Babylonia/** Herodotus also 
refers to the worship of a live snake in Babylon ; and the seals 

5t^: ^ II * 

^«Khn it h«re said to hav« ferened an armlet of Sambljv. jvM aa in the 
NAlahadhlyft, XXI. 43, he becomes ihe esr-rios o£ Vishou. Asoin, in Kashmir, it 
Mahddeea.Siva, uho U fabled to Ihivc rested on die bosom of the 100-headed 
urpaot Sesha-nSea ( JASB. 1S46, pt. 1. p. 223 ), though sonerelly it Is the privllige 
of Vi&hpii to do ftO. Another interewinR fact is that the MnrUoda temple at 
Mattfi { Kafthmit) la euppoaed to be a ^aioite shrine. 

1. Amara-koso, »t. 26, 2. Hopkina, p. 23. 

3. JASB. 18M, pt, 1 . p. 203 ?ITT ^ ^ etc. 

4. Kudambarl, < i'arab’a ed., p. 40 ) ‘ <hN] I ’ 

Certain palm-uaea war* anppoaed to ensure fertility, even for barren vtomen. 

The Mb fie Art, etc. II. 51. 

5. In Mesopoumia, anakea *‘a(e found here and there, bus they ere for (he 
moat part of innocuous species ; three poiaOnou« vecieiiea are knowe, but (heir 
bite dees not produce suoh terrible conte^Uencea at that of the homed viper or 
Eeyptian ursui/' (Dewft rjf CtuiVKoftee, p- SS7). “The aap waa worshipped by 
the Bgyptiena under the same of urcus. It occasionally aiteina to a length of 

six and half feet. The bice Is fatal like thee of the eerasMs; birds are 

litarally struck down by the strroRth of the poison, while the great manmati and 
man himself almost invariably auocumb to >t after s longer or eborur deatb- 
struRgle/' (Ibid. p. 33). If. Inspitt of Berossus, the same oofidiciona were pre¬ 
valent in older times, than Egypt was aiauredly a more favoutable plaoo for the 
birth of aerpeat-myths (espeoislly like ttve myth of Ktiiya.nAga. given 
below) than Mesopotamia. Uneus may be philologleally conoecled with Uraga, 

6. BRE.XI,3»f. 
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fouDd there often have an erect serpent behind two seated figures 
on either side of a sacred tree/’* Tia-mat or Tiawath, of Sumerian 
origin, is a ‘ serpent of darkness * or " the great serpent with seven 
heads and represents the primeval anarchic waters. He ia slain, 
according to another version, subdued and bound, by BeUMarduk 
or Merod-^ch {the son of Ea), who was probably originally " con¬ 
ceived as embodying the spring aim bringing life and light, and 
similarly embodied in the morning sun by day/*' As a lord of the 
waters of At)y8a, or Enkl (the god of the lower world and the 

1. rbid. licroJ. V. ?3. 

2. HKE, 11.312. col. i. 

3. Iki is undoubMdly i<l«nt|Ciil wich Vatuqu, thv InUiun god of Walcri^ {of. 

T6.1, i. 3. ^ and Iho western quatiere. En m'os 

sooietiraes c«lled Ashir or Assur (.6. Q., 11th cd.. If. 7S8. il.); Vtruoa was not 
seldom known Bs Asun (RV. Xl. 28. 7; 11.27.10). "Ai’he (s£a) represented 
the bottomless abyss, there had been aRributed to him a complete knowledge of 
the past, present and future, whose germs had lain within him, os in s womb. 
Tbe attribute of supreme wisdom was revered in Os, the lord of epelU and dutrme. 
to which gods srtd men mre alike subject: no strength could prevail ageinsc bis 
strength, ao voice sgaiast his voice...his wil) became law, and no one might gainsay 
It...*' (£^oton qf CivUUttilen, p. 6$2-6$3). In Indian tradition, too, we hnd 
VaruQs complimeated over bis wisdom, which ha shews from hie watery abode, hU 
knowledge of ell things (fi.V. 1. 2$. 7>10),—belonging to the past, presenter future. 
RV I.2S.lI;-s»^(q^faiP3I:) ^ I 

AV. I. 33.2:-‘3rT?lt ( SHf ) 

Varupe Is often called Dbtita-vrsti, i. c. ' the supporter of tho ( eternal ) law ( of 
nature )' ( of, RV. I. 2$. lOi 1. 141. 9i If. 1. 4; ere. J and he props up the two 
vroflds ( RV, Vtl. 86. 1 ' shines' ( 1. e. rules ) over tiaem completely ( RV. 1. 25. 

20 ). so that the Sun, the Moon, the stare, etc., keep up tiaelr eouraes ( RV. I. 24. 
8-10. ), for bU laws are not to be transgressed ( RV. 1. 24.10;—^ 

1 ’ ). l^ver he is vigiUut about hut laws {RV. VII. S3.9;- ' 9?^. 

I' ). protects them by means of bis rafiyS ( sorcery, ebarna, etc, ), 

(cf.RV. V. 63.7;-q57ri fif^Wrf^qT%?IT S7IT 

In fact, whiJa he is often ©tiled 'flrasya gopi * or 'jetyi-dharman (RV, V, 63.1) 
hit chief epithet ia Miyin (RV. VI- 48,14:-* RV- X. 99. 10 

and X. 147. S:-* *(Tsfn • * »le9 cf. RV. III. 61. 7 ? V. 44.11 j V. 63. 4 ; V. 

85. 5 ; VII. B2. 3 ; VII. 28. 4 ; etc. ). It is but a tribute to his suprenae wisdom 
that none oao transgcaas his spells or charms ( RV. V. 85. 6:- 

' ^*TR?.3 *n43t ^ ^ I • 

If £a is aiaociated with eerpents and hsh < Wooley, tlr ete. p. 140), Varuns is 
known in later literature a$ nigapdBadharo aud makara*vSbAna (Mattyo P., 67.12.) 

The name of £b or la '' was eranacribad *Ade by Danjeaoiue,..,a form which la 
not easily expUiued (Jensen, Kamohgie, p. 271 )-, the mest probable hypothesis 
it that of Homoiel (<?«fAicAre, p. 254), who oonaiders ‘Ada as a ehorteaed form 
of ’lads s la, £a. ” {Davn ^ Ciofftfction, p. 652). Hardly any body Cim deny that 
lad a ia very akin ro Vsdal^pati ( Yiidas'pati) which stands for both Varuha and 
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patfon-detty pf the ‘‘good city’* of Eridu) holds a serpent (as 
also fish) in his hands. Tammuz' (originally Dam«-^i * the sun 
who riafia or goes forth’ from the nether-world ), the yearly dying 
god of the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians and Syrians, lor 
whom Venus so much lamented, was in one of his forms the 
serpent-dragon”, and his most important title was, perhaps, 

mother great serpent of heaven )- Tammuz and 
Venus-1 ah tar correspond to Osiris (a sun god) and Isis respectively 
in Egyptian religion, according to all students of comparative my- 
thologv I f«ftl necessary to suggest, though witJi a little hesita¬ 
tion, that those yearly dying sun-godA Tmmuv. and Osina, who arc 
again born with the advent of spring, possibly corrtspond to the 
Ihdian sun-god Vishnu, who after a sound sleep of four months, is 
supposed to wake up year after year to help the world. 

Macrobius describes the Sun-god of Heliopolis (E^pt), 

identified with the Aramean Hadad by recent writers like 
Baudissin ”, as bolding a whip or a lightning bolt m one hand and 
ears of corn in the other.* This explains connection of the Sun- 
god Pushan with fields and farms, and also why Bala-RSma should 
be called 'HlSfika. But in India, the lightning bolt is an attribute 
not of PQshan or Bala-Rlma, but of Indni-Sunaslra, In India, 

tU^'t ( it. 68 tnJ ZS6 )- For Vtmcrv at the miitsr of *ca or vwtefi 

vide RV 1 25 . 7 ? 1 . 25 . ^0 5 1. 24.6 1 Vn. 89. 4 ; ow. Irtitly, Rel-Mirduk 'vas a 
<,( Ee (Dr«T. of CIvlIJMtiofl, p. ); B-k i- w be ediprma of 

V aruiu, fl«ord in s th* M»hJ5bhiU»t« < Ii<>pkiBi, |>. 50 ). 

rt h t matter oi eommon «b«rvati6n th« e perwn, ^vho is ai1«P or m a 
s*«ft«nbenft.ftawttUene<iBrputm hit tentet, by 

waist over bis f«s. Hcncc the atiributlwi of wisdom and vigilacce »the deities 
of water, like Eo, V.rooa, Ssro^vaiT. cW. Wrliing eboot S»rsi al. a ^ 

wiasly remarked Celtic myth we find knawledse and lospirstwn 

wilh riinniBB cf in the niy;h of she goddess Smrnd danghwr ^ T^d«. 

»n of Lir, whe «oght and found Counla^s Well brnsalh Ae sea. p. ISl. 

J Oihera th ink thai the word mean s ‘true eoo' ( o f the deep wa»r ) - 
2 I E VI » i KR£, XX. f. Dumu»i, or Duusi was both god of the 
aatlh of Uvlag, and of the nntid of ihs dead, but by preference the god ^'^o 
vegrtablato grow, aod who elolbed the earth with verdure 
CivUitfitipu p. 646. cf. Jenaen, Cwmolegis dtr Bobylo^itr. p. 

To me he Appears to combine the stlrlbuteaof both VJahou and Rudfa-MihiWk. 
^ 3 •• Under ihe ramea of Osiris, Tammus, Adonis, and Auis, the peoples of 

Egrpi end Wealem Asia represented the yearly decay and ofllfe, 

^vegelabls life, wbieh they personified as a god who annually died and rose 

aflaliTfrom the dead" {A4^mu Auii. OrisU, p.S). ViaSpu, however, sleeps 
throuBhout the autumnal asason. t do not wish » mislead ; ^ct th^ 
acme evider«a » show that ^ time of death and rssurrectm of Oa.f.a changed 
from place w place ( Ibid. p. 518 !•) 

4. T. E., VI.150. 
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therefore* tlie original Sun divinity seems to have multiplied under 
different appellations. At any rate the Aramean Hadad multiplied in 
India into Bala-RSma and the thunder^god India. Indications to 
prove that Indra and Bala*RSma were originally one and the same 
divinity are not altogether wanting. Firstly, Indra, Pushan, and 
Suni'Sirat^are invoked in the hymn to Kshetra-pati ’and Sit? in 
connection with tilling the field.* All these male deities seem to 
be only forms of the same fertilising divinity, the Sky^and^Sun god. 
Indra*s idiiitity fvilJi tho rrm is vouchsafed by an Atharvedic stansa, 
w. which says that Varupa’ assumb the form of Agni in the evening, of 
the rising Mitra in the morninj;, of Savityi while traversing the sky, 
ami of Indra while shining at noon. Again, Indm is called Dala- 
pafi in the $atapatha Brahmana.* 

Perhaps, in all these cases. 1 am treading on uncertain grounds. 
But there are some strong grounds too. Krishoa, the younger 
brother of Bala-RSma, is, as Vishnu, always known as Upendra, 
“ the younger or smaller Indra,’' and IndrSvaraja, “the younger 
brother of India.” He can be a younger brother of Indra, only 
if Indra is identical with Bala. But Krishna and Bala-deva arc in 
reality identical with each other. Therefore, Krishj>a can be 
equated with Indra; i. c., he is a smaller Indra.* But Indra is 
previously identified by us with Zeus. Hence, Kyish^a would be 
the same as Zeus. If then we are able to prove thi? last proposition, 
surely, dtere should be no reason to deny other identifications 
suggested here. The identity of Krishna and Zeus, we shall prove 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, we shall adduce more proof in connection witli 
the identification of *Bala-RSma, Indra and Zeus. We can, I 

1. RV. IV.S?.%8. 

2. AV.XIII.3.13;- 

H ^ ^ fPTi^ ’ 

3. iv.3. t2. 

4. After I hav« written el] this, my eneotion is aCtneCed towards a paiaai:^ 
in Daa* ^g-vedie India^ p. 231, which speaks of ''the Bi8*vedio Vali or (he 
Sun I confess my inability to find any Rig.vedic poaaage. which dchsiMly puts 
down Valf aa a sutu^od. I shall be alad If anybody will furnish me with aueh a 
pamge. For it would atreegthen my theory regarding Bsla^eva. the only valid 
objeotion aaaifist which would he ^at Bola«Riina or Bala.dcva is aot mentlooed m 
the Qlg'Veds. I learn however (hat Valia the Dravldicn meaiu * screng and Val 
' fertility ’ or 'aburtdance. (vide Caldwell’s Craenmar of theOravjdian laaguages, 
p. 499 f.}. Bile In the sense of Balavartin {‘poasessiag strength ') la found in (he 
Nirukla IX. 10.1. Bavas meons Vala In Nlrukta XII. 21.1. 
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imagine,'now concede to Bala-Rlma's identification with Ba’tl 
Ramman or Hadad-Rimmon. We can also grant that lodra is to be 
identified with Zeus. And there seems to be some proof to show 
that Hadad is Zeus- For instance, the chief god of HicrapoUs 
( Membidj ) is called Zeus by Lucian' and Ifedad by Macrobiua. 
Again the Syrian Hadad (equivalent of Cilician Sandts, Sandan, 
or Sand as)* was transplanted to Rome under the names of luppiter 
Do lichenus (Jupiter of the city of Doliche’land luppiter is the 
same as Zeus- Two things, which arc equal to a third, are equal 
to one another. Therefore, Bak-Rama and Indro, who are both 
idential with Ramman, Hadad or luppiter, are to be iden^fied with 
each other. Moreover, Bah-Rama is Ananta-Scaha ; Zeus also 
appeara tn the form of a anake (e. g- ^cua Ktesios) in certain bas* 
reliefs. It was as a serpent that Zeus violated Persephone or 
Proserpine. Soma (acasame-wine ?) or madhu was a favourite drink 
of Indra, ‘ the violator of Ahalya’ and Hala-Varuni-Madira (wme) 

of lkla-R5ma: wine was at any rate sacred to Zeus, and was to be 
drunk in his honour at a meal.* 

Bala-Rama was variously known as litlayudJia, Langail, or 
Sira.p3ni, epithets which connect him with plough-share and 
hence with fertility of the field-* Indra also, aa a dispenser of 
fertilising rains, is connected with sira m the Vedaa, and is known 
as Sirapati: later he becomes Suna-slra. About Zeus connection 
with fertilisation of the fields, we shall speak later. But m coij- 
nection with Lifigall or Ufigala-dhara, I rnay quote Prof. J. 
Przyluski’a observations on the word WiigaiaBesides the 
plough,’* the Sanskrit word iStiialam designates also the penis ... 
From penis" one can pass, without difficulty, to the sense of 

‘ plough’...There are evident analogies between copulation and 

the act of ploughing by which one digs up the earth for depositing 

1. £)< Syr/fl, 31. 

i. Alno 3*0^6, Ssrdaa, Sandon, etc. 

3 DoUcha ia located in the vieiaity of Toll Doltik, «mo left mUoa from Aiolab. 

We learn fwm Prascr that the Syrian Haded - like the Baal nf Taraui. waa 
jdantified by the Gtaeks svithZeoa." Ad<mU Auis, OiitU. p. 130. 

4. D. C. A., p. "O*- Madhu la philolejtcally connecicd with Gk. Mtihy 
(swine). IA. IWI.271. 

5 U ’t\ “waa eoaccived as the male prioclp le o f reproduction, the huebiod of 
the land which he fertiU«d.‘*-R®bert4«i Smith, fl/ At Stmtia, p. 10? f. 

s. Rv. iv.io.S: ‘ qf^?n^ ‘’ 

KV. X. 49. 9 ; ' ¥fRT T 

Av.vi.so It ‘5^*3*• ’ 
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tKe seeds.”* I believe, these ‘evident analogies’ wil> be even 
clearer, if we take into account the ‘ seeder * apparatus, attached 
to the Babylonian and Assyrian ploughs.‘ Inow find that my guess 
is partly ‘ hit at' by a German scholar Hahn, who observes that 
“ the plough...would open up the earth where the seeds are to 
fall. Hal^dishevcllcd, the maternal earth would open up herself 
and would abjure the sterility to cloth herself up again in the 
cloak of green verdure rccloching her nudity...The re [in Clmldxa] 
we know (and some Sumerian cylinders testify to it) that the 
opening up of the furrow is concomitmt with the introduction of 
the seed by means of horn which functions at the some time as 
the plough-”* From all these considerations it seems cemin 
that Bala-Rama was not only connected with Zeus-Indra, but was 
doubtless connected with tlie priapic cult. 

And if there be still any doubt lurking in anybody's mind, it 
can be warded off by the club (Musala) of Musala-dbara or Musalin. 
Originally he must have been identified with the club, lie 1$ later 
made to wield ; a fniisala is nothing but a sUna according to a 
Brahma^ passage* quoted already. Another passage that we quoted 
from the KSdambarl makes the unhappy Queen VilSsavatl sleep on 
or amidst njusala-fayanas, in order to be blessed with progeny 
and her lying-in-chamber is said to be adorned by a couple of 
golden hala and musala.^ But the symbol of life is also the symbol 
of death . and a musala along with an ulUkhala is to be kept near the 
thigh of a corpse at the time of its burial.’’ 

“ The battle-mace placed upright upon the altar (like a Uiiga 
on Ayani-patta), and receiving homage of a man standing in front 
of it, is not infrequently seen on Assyrian cyliners.”^ 

One of the equivalents of Bala-Rima we fiitd in Legba or 
Eiegba, the chief god of fertility worshipped by the Yorubas. He 

t. Dr. P. C. Bagehrs irte&lfiiion io and Pre-Draoidion in Iniiu. 

(1929), p. 10; comparfl the ides m Moou. IX. 33. f. Also RV. X. 101.3 

2. Antiquity. X. p. 26*; Breasted, p. 108. 

3. JOL. XXV (1934), No. 9. 

4. IB., VII. V. 1.38;- 

5. Kidazobari I Parab's ad.), p. 128 

6. Kidambarl. p. 142H4 

' ?? ft (in Rq... i ' 

7. Aiv. O. S., IV. 3.14. ^ 

8. Daun e/ Cir'/ltrem’dfl. p. 642. Th« words within brsekets ara added by ua. 
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is supjAjseU to carry a short knotted club'*» which originally 
rcprcaented the phallus,‘ “ In the case of Priapus* we find similar 
connection between the phallus and a cudgel.”* ‘‘Priapus was 
worshipped as a god of fertility, giving increase of flocks, watching 
over gardens and fruit-trees, bedewing them with friendly flowere 
and caring for the bees.”* Instead of a big latlgala, however, this 
Greek god contented himself with a sickle. Both> as connected with 
agriculture, arc emblems of fertility. In quite a number of 
passages, Indra appears as u beatower of rains or dew like Priapus ; 
htit PriapuR looked after, not the Soma-vslll, but the \'inc-plant. 

“On Trend le Hill, juRt above the vjlli^c nf Cerne Abbas in 
Dorset (a south-western district in luigland), an ancient figure 
known as Ceme giant, 180 ft- long, is cut in the turf. It is 
represented as flourishing a club in the right hand. It is made with 
very distinct and exaggerated sexual organs”, and is therefore 
regarded os a represeillation of Ba'al, whose worship was popularis¬ 
ed in England perhaps by the Phcenicians.* 

We may now turn to certain Vedic and Brahmaoa passages> 
which we had to purposely omit in our discussion regarding the 
identity of Indra with the Sun^god. The Brahmana passages arc 
numerous. Some say that Indra is, indeed, he who shines brightly 
(in the sky) here the commentators do not take him for anybody 
but the Sun. Other passages make it more explicit by stating that 
it is this very Aditya, who is (known as) Indra,^ The Jaminlya 
Upanishad’ commenting on a wanfra-passage referring to ten 
hundred ” Haris” of Indra explains that they arc only a thousimd 
rays of Aditya, thus equating Indra with Aditya. In explaining 
many Samhits and Brahmans passages, Slyana also adheres to this 
equation * though elsewhere Und gencnlly) he would pul a different 
interpretation on the word Indra. He is often correct; but these 
days, he can be accused of inconsistency more easily than we can 
accuse ourselves. And the result is that the real meaning of 

l, EBF.. IX. 817, col- i. 2* Ihid. 

3. Ibid.MA. ii; D.C.A.,p.SlS. 4. BRB. 1X,M7, m. 

5. ' ip? I ^ 7 I' 

—id. IV. v.S-7dgB.lV. v,9. 4. 

1^ JTTftT}’ -'Jilm. Up., I. 2ft.2- 

'^B.IV.vi.7. n. 

Alio, SB. I. 4. 18 ; II. iii. 4.U = HI- W. 2.15 i cW- 

«- ■ au H W SIT^: I ’ B > VUr. ?. 3.2. 

7. I |?r i 

Up‘- **■ 5- 

8, an Tap^yn B., 14* 2,5; «tc. 
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Indra as clear as day-Hght though it be—is shrouded in mist 
and clouded. Correctly speaking, consistency should not always 
be regarded as a virtue in interpreting mythology which changes 
colour as easily as a chameleon. 

There are at least certain clear Rigvcdic hymns, that go to 
prove that^Syapa is correct in identifying at times Indra with the 
Sun-god. He is sometimes said to be golddn (®hirimyaya)‘or 
golden armed (hiranya-bahuh);’ elsewhere he appears as a 
sevcn-iayed bull (®sapla-raimi vpshabha).* Again, in one hymn, 
he is solicited to shine with that brilliant lustre of the Sun while 
in another sOkta, he is said to be identical with SOrya.® But fhc 
chief verses, that I should draw attention to, arc perhaps the ones 
in which Indra, as identical with Saviui, is brought into relation 
with ‘ Apah or Revatib. 

But mythology is a complex phenomenon. We have already 
seen how Apah or Revacih bear the ftetus in the form of Agni 
or the Sun. Now, Indra ia a sun-god, and it would not be quite 
illegitimate if he proves to be a son of Revati or Apas. And this 
does actually take place not only in India, but also in Greece and 
luly. For, if Indra is Zeus or Jupiter, Revati or Apas should 
undoubtedly be Rhea’ (Gk.) or Ops® (Roman). Revati is actually 

l. FV.r.?.a. 2 . RV. VII. 34.4. 

3. RV. 11.12.12; AV. XX. 34.13 s— 

4. RV.X.112 3:- , 

5. RV. X.89. 2;— 

We Can also argue from erother Angle, viz. that Vith^u ii ideatical wjtb Tndre, in 
the Rig-veda. **The principal deeda of ViahQU ere cloaely limilir to (or 
identical with) thoac of Indre, As&ociat&d with Indra, he killed Vritra (VX. 20.2) 
and destroyed (be tricka c f Vrish&liprc (VII. 99. 4). He also killed *Varthin and 
deatroyed the airongholds of ^mbera (VII. 99. 5).’* J. A. S. D., 1932(^^8. 
XXVIII.) p. 42. 

6. RV. II. 30.1 

^14^ «INS r AUoRV.X.W.lf. 

7. Rhea, (he goddeas of agricultural prosperily wa», like Hevatl, worshipped 
on mountain-peak a. ''One of the old«»t places of her worship was Crete, where 
in a cave, sear the tows of Lyctus or el»e oa mounts Dlree or Ida, ahe ia 
said to have gives brith to 2cua...” (D. C, A., p. S42). "In Lydia, she wq& 
«'orihipped priscipally on Mount Troolua. as ihe mother of Zeus(Ibid.). 

S. Ops waa the Ita) ii a goddesa o f plenty and fert llity, as " I s ind Icated by her 
name, which ia connected with pplmta, opuitfttm,-ifKps, and topia”, (SOD. 3S6). 
She Was IdentiRed with Rhea. (D. C. A., p. 434). Note that Revati waa the 
goddeseof Rnyi (wealth). * 
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identified in the Vedas with VriahSkapayl (who is the same as 
Suryl or llshas), and is said to suckle her son India* who is fccog- 
niacd by the commentators as Aditya (the Sun,—a son of Aditi). 
If, then, Indra is identical with Bala-RSma or Rcvatl'Ramana, 
surely he ie a “Matur-didhiahu*’.’ 

Authorities have declared:—*'Under the name of Agdistis (cf. 
Aditi), she (*Rhea) was worshipped with great solemnity at Pessinus 
in Golatiu. Under different names wc might trace the worship of 
Rhea aa tar as the Euphrates, and even Bactriana.”* Now, I may 
add, we find it even in India. 

Again, this identification of Indra with the Sun would explain 
why the Chaidaan legend relating to the Sun-god Bel-Marduk and 
Tiamat or Tiawath appears in India in connection with Indra and 
Vritra. Otherwise the striking similarity between the two legends 
rema ins u nintelligib le. The equatio ns 1 n d ra ® Ba la and ^la = Be I 
if accepted would bring that suggestion (of Mr. Tilak), which is al¬ 
ready probable, into the realm of certainty. Moreover, Ribhus arc 
solar rays according to SSyana,* but in some passages m the 
Vedas they are said to be sons of Indra and off-spnnga of Savas, 
How are we to explain this otherwise than by supposing that Indra 
was a sun god ? Babbar-Shamash was a great SumerO-Chaldasan sun 
god “ Babbar is the Sumerian name, Shamash the Semitic, wlncU 
proposed Shawash. Shawash,'according to a known law of Babylonian 


1. RV. X. W, 13=AV.XX. 124.13j— 

Oft ihii, NirukW, XII. ix. 1 . 

“ .. ffi. • 

On tbli, iKirge he* r— . _ 

2 Tb? o^m ef mtrryifts one’s mother v.»6 
Jojlii. end TffWlIiiQ. imonK the rarmian* aod Perelafti- 
•nd the Ceribi merrjed without djujoction iheir mother* end *i«ore, «h«e fte 
Chjpoewey* “ frequently coheblt wjih iheir mothefa «nd oflcuer ftliU with their 
aiacen end daufihteri. " SorWodheke, VI. iv, p. 210 & 212. 

3. SCO. 427-8. ^ 4. poRV .J.iy; 6. 

RV. ivl 35.151^ *TVT?r: AN ^ I ’ 

gavas i» « w/ijAry accord inj to Indie a corntBcnUtor*. 
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phonetics, has been transcribed by tlie Greeks as Sace's",* I do not 
think, it ia very easy to resist the temptation of identify I ng'^tigve die 
Savas (who is a sun-god if he Is net Indra) with the Semitic Shamash 
Of Shawash, * the great judge of heaven and earth 

There are other arguments as well to identify Indra with 
the Sun-god f)el>Marduk. No one, who knows the Pur3{iic story 
relating to Indra and Naliusho can but be struck with the simi¬ 
larity between that tale and a Babylonian n^yth relating to Bel- 
Marduk and Zu. Wallis Budge «iys“ The Babylonian texts 
connected with the rites that were performed at Babylon and in the 
city of Ashur during the New Year Festival show that Bel-Marduk. 
in spite of his exalted position as * Mold of the gods”, fell Jrom 
bis high estate and became a prisoner in hell. He was confined in 
a place where there was neither Sun nor light,... His wife Beltis 
went down into hell to try to effect her lord's release, but failed 
in her attempt. Bel-Marduk’s fall seems to have been brought 
about by the god Zu, who stole from him the “ Tablet of Desti¬ 
niesby means of which he had ruled heaven and earth. Bel- 
M.irduk remained in hell until the god Enurta, who had been sent 
to capture Zu by the god Anshar, returned with the “ Tablet of 
Destnies'". Thereupon the gods broke open the door of the 
prison in which Bel-Marduk was confined, and brought him out and 
presumably restored to him the Tablet and his former position.”* 
At another place, the same writer states An ancient legend 
says that Zu coveted the sovereignty of Enlil, and that one morning 
when Hnill was taking his seat on hla tlirone, he seized the Tablet 
of Destiny of the Gods, and carried it off to a mountain We 
know of Nanusim's attempt to catch hold of the sceptre and ^chT 
( = Prowess?) of Indra, the fall of Indra, Ins restoration after 
Nahuahtt’s failure (o seize &ichi, and so forth. But I enquire if 
Enlil (that'king of the Holy Abode' who came to be Identified 
with Mardufc) is in any way plnlologically connected with Indra. 
As for Zu (the prototype of Nahusha), he was a god who ” presided 
over tempests : he gathered clouds together, caused them to be 
burst in torrents of rain or hell.”* Thus he was essentially a god 

1. Dotfifr «/ p. 6S7. 2. W&llis Budac. p, xi-z{>. 

3. t?ffJ SvperM't/aw. t1S30), p. 90-91. 

4. Dattfuiff OiWi>an>rf. p. 6S9. J. P. points oiU a ‘ /erearksblc 

coineldence’ "Between the word Nahushs »nd that used In Hebrew for the br&aen 
serpent, worshipped by the people of Judn ” vt«. NsghAsh (JRAS 1989. 264) or 
Nehushtsn jBuckUnd, 7'fu Uvfversai Vieeic/mry, p. 332 f.). 2 Kiaps, xfili. 4 
refers to Moses ^vorshippina it, ead to Incense burnt to ir. Cf. niso Nshnah in 
Buck land, 1. o., p. 327. 
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of the tempest, just as India was mainly a mighty god of rains 
wielding “vcr the thuuderstcrins- Hence it is that we 

get the latter’s description as Nabusho Naliusbtarah' (— 
mightier Nahush than Nahush himself). 

Here 1 should commend for careful perusal the following 
quotation from the pen of an Indian scholar’:—“The earliest 
references, as found in the Brahmsnas^ clearly show that the story 
of AlulyS is based on mythology or religious allegory and not on 
any hUtoriual or even legendary account ••• Kumdrila Bliatta in the 
j^isht^hara Prakaiana of the Tantra-vartika suggests that the sun, 
because of its legendary splendour, is called Indra, while night is 
culled Ahalya, because it disappears during tite daytime”. In 
light of this suggestion of tlw great Bhatta, the epithet Ahaly5>jSra* 
comes on a par with the well-known epithets of the Sun-god 
PusbKii, viz. Matuf-didhishu and Svasur-jara. 

Further, is it altogether without aignificance that both Mithra 
and Indra are thouaand-eyed and that “in the * A vesta Mitra’s club 
is called Va/.ra, M'hilc in the Veda India's club is Vajra” In 
other words, is the Indian tradition (already quoted), which tells 
US that Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agm. Supartia, etc., are only names 
of the same god, altogether without historical foundation ? The 
derivation of Persian Mithra or Mitra from metru (an Assyrian word 
for T<dn), suggested by H. W, Hogg and adopted by J. H. Moulton,“ 
only serves to bring the character of the two gods, Indra and 
Mitra, nearer. At any rate, there is no reason why we should not 
accept the identity of Indra and the Chaldean Sun-god Bel-Marduk, 
since Zeus, who is just the same as Indra, is already known to be 
identical with Bel-Marduk.* And if Indra was at times called 
Asura,’* Bel-Marduk was sometimes known as A-shir.^ 

J. R. V.,X.49.8:- 

a?5 srafTT 3^5! i 

2. Jha Com. Vol., p.431:S. B,. III. 18i Sb#d-B., 1.1; T. A., 1. xii. 
4 ; LSt. ^r., 1. ill. 1: «rc. 

3. Cf. Tantra-vilriikA, I. ili. 7 

sr g ’ See ww AppendixG. 

4. 1. T»rlor, p. 320. Vejra, identified ««i(h in the Nirukfs (III. si. 2.) 
la euppeced by tome M r«prc^enc (un-ihioe. 

5. Mpulton, p. 36 f. 

6. BRE. II. 297. col. i.; Tht S<aptg09t, 3$0. 

7. RV. X. .^5.4; III. 38.4: etc. 8. B. B. (llth ed.), 11.'88. ii. 
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Inccnse-offerine pUys a very prominent part in tlie worship of 
Ba’al or Bel . as will be apparent from the 

tions Hardly any piji in a big congregation is performed in India 
where incenseVgS«’*> is not buint,:-^ And the ^ 

fight agaiosc this city, shall come and set fire on this city, and bum 
ft with the houses! upon whose roofs they have o^^^ed incense 
unto Ba’af, and poured out drink offerings unto other gods, to 
provoke me to anger.’** 

Affain, about certoin other devotees probably of Ba'alim and 
Ashtoreth, we are told They sacrifice uport the tops of moun- 
tflirts, and burn incense upon the htllsy under oaks and popLirs and 
elms, because the shadow thereof is good : therefore your danghterH 
shall commit whoredom, and your spouses shall commit adultery. 

Human sacrifices were also at times offered to Ba’al(aa ^cus,* 
Dionvsus etc,) and we find reminiscences of it even m the Bible : • 
•• And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their m^ner with 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them. 
have built also the high places ofBa'al, to bum their sons with fire 
/c>r burnt offerings unto Ba'al/’* This is to be expected m what u'as 
originally and ever (before it came into India) a plwlhc cult. 


The worship of Ra’al and Uhtar-Ashtart-Ashurce in Phmnicia 
and all the hundreds of Phcenician colonies spread over a very vast 
region is well attested by numerous inscriptions and statements ot 
Classical writers. It is conclusively proved by now that the Phceni- 
cian colonies spread right from Arabia to Scandmevin. Why u;c 
then shirk at the suggestion that the Phmniclans (Gk. Phccnik) might 
be identical with the Pa^iis, whose description in the Bigycda as 
greedy traders, adventurous and almost nefariously ruthless in their 
habits, probably exactly corresponds to what wo find about the 
Phcenicians in the literature of the West ? It is unsafe to deny or 
ignore that the word Pani is almost an exact philological equivalent 
of Vanij-Vanik." And we have the authority of various lexicons, 
like the Nioirthlnjava-saiftkshepa,’ fUja-nigbantu,* etc., to equate 


I. J«femlab, aaxi i. 29. 2. Horn. iv. t 

3, B. B-, XXIir 048. 4. I Kings, aWjj. 28. 

S. Jereuiih, aix. 5, 

4, Th« lettcri'p* afld'v' Art phUoIoglcAlIj easily jntarchagaible, and p 
" is In 0 Sanskritk word often changed " to ’v' In Tamil. { Jver. Ori. R«i., XIV. 
i. p.SI.) 

Trivandrum Sans. Scr., XXIIf, p, lOt:— 

8. Dm, p. 188. 
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Parii or Panika with Vajjij-Vapik. It would he equally unfortunate 
to forget Ihe connection between Paijj and Pans (or l^rsnSpana), 
which ie vouchsafed by all the Sanskrit grammarians and eiymo- 
iogiats. Here then lies the origin of the Indian coinage : The Pania 
used them for trading purposes. Incidentally, we are already 
aware that the word Bania is to bo derived from Vaou, juat as 
Apani and Vipa^ii from the root ^ to trade. 

And this is in conformity with the suggestion that some 
Naga-worahipping people might have easily called themselves Nagas 
orPlttnis. For we have previously referred to the prevalence of 
that worship in ancient Kathiawar. To sum up, m Anarta-lCathia- 
war the Papi-Vanik-Dania traders worshipped the serpent-god 
Bala-Rama as well as Rcvatl, probably chiefly on the lull ol 
Raivataka, Krishna was also worshipped along with them, and to 
that Govinda, cows are sacred, No Indian need ^ told how sinful 
it is for a Bania to eat cows. Among the Phccnicians, cows wero 
never eaten on any pretence.”* Another fact in support of the 
identification of the Panis and the Phceniciafis may be this : in 
Phennician cosmogony, the beginning of all things was a moving and 
limitless chaos of utter darkness ”, which undoubwdly correaponds 
to Asat, from which Sat was born, according to a famous Ri^edic 
hymn, often referred to in this thesis and given in the Appendix A. 
There are numerous passages in the Brlhmana>i, where it is 
averred with confidence that “ Asad-eva Somya idam-agra asit 
(= ‘Only Asat was there in the beginning ). According to PhcEiu- 
cian cosmology, “ After a lapse of ages, this agisted su became 
enamoured of iui own first principles, and this embrace was 

generated Mot which some interpret mud Wrtt ). 1 beg to fwint 
out that the same Rigvedic hymn refers to Martanda (i. e., the Sun. 
lit ‘that which is born out of the dead or mnta egg as Sayana 
probably correctly explains ; or it may have been, one suspect^ 
Unnected at one time by popular etymolc^ists with nipt + an^, to 
mean ‘ a muddy glebe % being born after divine agitation. 

In the end. I may be allowed to indicate the identi^ of Indra 
and Siva^Agni. which is already rendered pj>babU 
arguments given above. Both Indra and S.va-Hara-Mshsdeva are 
p?e-eminently war-gods, one of the Vcdic period, the other of 
modern times. Secondly, we know that a Siva-Ung^ is always to 
be placed on a sacred yoni-pat^, and ^aheivara is as m the 
Sveaivatsra Upanishad. to reside m every yom. It may not be an 
impossible con 3 ectur^> the yom, on w'hich Indra is to be seated 

TTkRB. \7p. S07roM. 8. 2* ^vettAvaiara Vp., FV. 5 i. 

M. 0.10 
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according to the ^iigveda,^ represents the same belief^ Further, 
aiani js undoubtedly the chief emblem of Indra, but this appears 
along with Bhava, Rudra, etc., as a name of Agni, in the Satapatha 
Btihmana, Now, in a passage in the ^Shkhayana (Kaushitaki) Brlh> 
mana, wherein ^e eight epithets of Agni-Rudn arc explained, 
A4aj)i ia ar:tually said to stand for Tndra Just as Hadad is identified 
with thunder,“ or just as thunder itself is called Zeus in a Mantinean 
inscription.* A thing that is sacred to god is identical witli him. 

In the Kaushttaki Brahmana passage, aiani seema to be regarded 
as a weapon of destruction. No dcubt, destruction is an attribute 
of MahikSIa. But the god of death and destruction is also the god 
of life artd fertility. Therefore, it is aa necessary to invoke IndM,* 
as to pray to Agni, to favour young damsels at the time of their 
wedding. The identity cf Indra and Rudia is placed beyond doubt 
by numerous Bra mana passages, which identify the former cither 
with phallus* or with virility,' Epitheta and attributes that are 
characteristic of Indra, e. g. Maghavan, etc., may be, therefore, 
freely mentioned in Riks addressed to Agni,* for in reality they are 
identical. I may here refer to an important Vedic hymn addressed 
to Agni-Brahmanaapati, .which explicitly guarantees his identity 

1. av. 1.104.1elc. I ’ 

Cf. Nirukft, I. 17 . 2. 

2. K, B., V[ 9 ^ t» 

3. CwnpireS.B, Xf. vj. 3. 0:_‘» 

4. B. B-, XXIir.941 

5. RV. X.85. 2SqVw: ggiTT I ’ 

RV. X. 85. 4S ^ ^ 

^ ^ II • 

8. f5. B.. XU. iK. 1.1«f 

7. *5. B,, nr. jx. u 15 eV. IT. 3.18 ?— ffX: I 

S.8.. XU. lx. 1, j7:_ 

TSo^ys B., IX. Wij.5- 8*Gopath« Up., VI. 7 : — ifw ^S: I 

Compare T. B., I, vii. 2 . 2 ; «te. fadra'a iodtiys (spballut ?) U an oft. 
mentioiwd object m Brihnaos paesaaes, tome of which, I suspect, wculd paxhips 
shew that it wsa used for aprlekling uerarsontal waters. I am well awaro of the 
posubility t^t indriya may be correctly interpreted In these bsUnees as ‘might’ 
Cof Wirlle might ? which tbe reciter proteuee to bestow. 

4. B.. V. iv. 2. 2 ) t 

A.i.,VlU.7 > 

8. RV. 1.59. 6r— 

? ^ M I 

RV.U.6.4=yV.XlI.43«TS. IV. ii.3.4. 
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With Indra — Vriahabha, VisbQu, BrahmS, Varuoai Aryaman, Mitrdi 
Ru^ra~Aaura> PQshait, etc.^ 

Indra Is essentially supposed to be a god of rain, so that it i$ 
natural that he should be solicited in the Vedic hymns to bestow 
rains and feitiiise the earth. There are at least certain tribes in 
India, amongst whom human sacrifices were frequently performed 
not many years ago, before a of Mahadevsi to procure rain. 
Thus among the fihagats, the ‘'person who officiates as \vKst 
on the occasion says, ‘ O Mahideo, wc aacrifice this man to you 
according to ancient customs. Give us rain in due season, and a 
plentiful harvest’.”* 

We have already seen that Indra-VEorl (l^lding vajra, the 
emblem of lightning) is identical with Syrian Hadad ( or Ramman ), 
who “ stands upon a bull holding ti\e emblem of lightning 
and a double axe. His consort was a Lioo-goddess, described on 
inscriptions as Hera Sancta.”* Undoubtedly, she is identical with 
Krishna-YogamayS-Dur^, to whom also the lion is sacred- And 
Durgs's husband is Rudra s Kltaoda-pareiu, who must, therefore, be 
identified with luppiter Dolichenus, with his axe. In feet, the 
latter divinity combines in himself the cbsracteristic attributes of 
both Vajn and Khao^a-paraiu, as he holds tlic emblems of 
lightning and a double axe. We may also remind the reader that 
we have already quoted a certain Rigvedic passage which identifies 
Dyaushpitri (= Zeus or luppiur, recognised as a western counter¬ 
part of Indra)‘with Rudra, and that Hecate, the wife of Zeus, 
(corresponding to Hera Sancta) is the same as $akti, the consort 
of Rudra,* 

What wonder, then, if both Indrti and Rudra-Agni are called 
Asura (Osiris-Ashahur),® etc. ? Again, Rudra (Vrishabha-dhvaja or 
Vpsha-dhvajaof classical Sanskrit) is often called in the Rigveda 
Vrisliabha and perhaps, there is hardly any other epithet which is 


1. RV, II, l.S-S:— 

• ^ ^ i 

w S5IT s 5P»aTT ii 

TiwT irefii 1^ ^ I 

n ^ feUfi: 5 3IWTII * V. 3. i-2. 

2. Allen, p. 2S9. 3. GariUns, p. 302 ; BRB, II. 088, cel. ». 

4. Supra, p. $, SO, 113, etc, 

5. A«jfa«ladri(BV-X.55.4;m.38.4: of, 111.38. ?)js Rudra 

42 l -42.ll};sAgoi (RV. Ill-3.4; V. 15.15 X. 11.6)ieic. 

6. RV, II. 33. 4 5 ir. 33.7-8; IT. 33.13. 
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applied more frequently to Indra,* than VrishS, so tliat it ha$ come 
to stand in later Sanskrit. This association with the bufl> observ- 
able in the case of both Indra and Kudra, is to be compared to (if 
not derived from) that of Hadad-Rimmon. Moreover, if wc 
accept :Dr. Bhandarkar's interpreucion^ of the word Tryambaka 
with a Htt]e modification, and derive it from Tri + Ambaor Ambika, 
which we have already made probable on independent grounds, it 
would mean that Tyambalut had no less tlian three sister-consorts 
or AmbikSs (mother-goddesses). Iiidm is often referred to as heing 
served by three goddesses os by three wedded consorts,’ who ore 
named BliSratf, Brih;+tr and hTahi.* With thia may be coinpured the 
fact that Bharatl, I IS, Sarasvatl,^ are always associated in the Apr! 
sUktaa with Agni. Incidentally I may put here u query. Iladod' 
Rimmon Is said to be referred to as Amurra, ‘the Amoritc god’, In 
India, the epithet Amur a is applied in the ^igveda to diverse divini¬ 
ties,* but especially to Agni/ All traditional interpretations follow 
Nirukta,’ making it only an archaic form of the word ‘Amudha’, i.e. 
‘not mad’. One wonders as to whether it is a very good way of 
extolling the Omniscient for His wisdom, to complimcjit Him for 
not being mad 1 Can this epithet be interpreted to mean that Agni- 
Rudra is addressed in the Rigveda as a god of the Amorltes? 


1. AV.XX. 137. U; XX. 1.1. etc. RV, r, 16.1; 1.32.3; t 139. 6; V. 40. 
2-4? VI. 44.11, 20-11 ; X, 86-ISas AV, XX, Jlfi. IS J RV.X. 103,1; etc. g. B,. 
V. jij. 1. 1 : etc. VJdo, RV. VI. 44- 21 

' aoT% ^ I 

^ WTl 4 m II ’ 

Rwd Nirukta VI, 17, 7, with Durga'* cCiomcnWry. 

Cemparo RV. V. 5 r-' ^ f 4% I 

«r ^ ^ f4T 4r: II * 

2- Scm <^ptcu <4 yjir«/rfTt InifM Culiara (Meyer Lecturer, 1940), p, 42. 

—Kfthako S^rhhUa XIX. 3 ; Milt. SeA,. HI. 11.5; rV. IX 8 5 T. 11.6. Jfl. 
4 5 111.6,13.1; Mv.if.. IJ. 16.5; gsnkhye. ^r.. 111.13. 27? YV. XXI, 54; 
XXVIir. 1$, ‘ vt 4 TSft: I' 

—K«hflVe Sem.31. 6 ; Meit. SaA, ITT, 11, I; T. B., III. vj. 8. 3. 

fVlW’l ^4144^1^ 4fcl|i3'S4144«R;i ’ 

-YV. XXVIII. 415 T. B., 11. V*. 20. 4. 

-YV, XXVirC. 31. 

5. RV.T.142:1.18B;ir. 3 ; riT. 4 ; etc. 

6. RV.Vri.ftl.S? IV. 26. 7: ctc- 

7. RV. 1V.6. 2;VI[.9,3 5X.4.4;^. 

8. Nitultlft VI. 8.4, on RV,X.4.4, 






CHAPTER XIII 

R?im§yai,\a 

We have eeeo that mall probability, Bala-RlLma waa connected 
with phallic worship. Again, Bhirgava Pamiu-Rama appears cither 
a$ a hueband or as a son of the Mother Goddess (ReoukS). This 
double role could not but belong to n father god, So, Bsla- 
Rama and Paraiu-Rama were only forjtis of the same Ahir-Biidhnya 
or Khaoda-Paraiii, i. c., 6iva, It ia certainly not without Kigrr- 
ficance that Siva himself offers Jus own Paraiu to Parafu-Rlnia. Nor 
is it without reason that Paraiu-RSina offers his how to DSiarathi 
RSma, with the plausible excuse to teat hia strength.^ In RyrU,* 
Mesopotamia,’ etc. Ramman is wieldcr of the battle axe, os he Is 
also of the thunderbolt (a^ni). Here, therefore, he seems to have 
bifurcated into Parasu-Raina and Rudra. The argument is that if 
two ‘ Rama ’ incarnations of Vishnu can, with a certain amount 
of confidence, be declared to have originated from the phallic cult, 
is it too much to suppose that the third Ramavatva, too, should 
have a like origin ? 

In fact, Sits, tbe consort of DSiarathi Rama, according to a 
legend preserved in tJic Da^nitlia JItaka, was his sister; just as 
Ambika was a sister of Rudra in addition to being his spouse. SitS 
according to Hindu tradition was an incarnation of Laksbm! or Sri, 
who is only a form of the Earth Goddess Ambika. Sita etymologi¬ 
cally stands in Sanskrit for the " furrowed earth ” or fur^^o^^'s’^'‘ 
In this sense the word has been used even in classical literature. 
A passage in tbe Naishodblya su^ests to me that originally Slta, 
represented the goddess of agricultural prosperity arising out of 
the furrowed eartb.^ At all events, according to all Hindu tradi¬ 
tions, her mother was the Earth goddess herself.’ This is an almost 

1. Rim-, I. 75. 21 f. (K. P. Parab’* ed. p. 1081). 

2. Axiciquity. 1930, TV. p, 401, 3. Olols. p. 234-^5, 

4. Abhidblru-rBnta.mfill (of Hn)Syudha) IT. 421 a« Am»ro*koia, it. 

5. Naiihidhlys, XXI. 72 

Read Nirlyapa'i comaieatary. 

6. Rim., Bfilj-keoda. d6. 34; Vttsra.hiUids, 97.14 i.'. Padmt P. 

ew ^ was i 

,. 9*^ I 
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constant feature of the Mother Goddess, which we hav« noted m 
numerous instances. There can be no denying that she v/m 
worshipped at the time of tilling the soUas early as the composi¬ 
tion of the Kautiliya-ArthaOstra^ and Paraskara-grihya-sOtra. A 
passage in the Hari-vaAte definitely says that Sits la t^ Mother 

Goddess of tillers of the soil, just as Earth is that of all bemga. 

S!tl is a very early divinity. She finda mentions not only m tne 
Taittiriya Aranyaka,^ but also in the Atharva-veda^ and the Kig- 

veda/ Sayara commenting on the Taittiriya explains Sta m the 

sense of the furrowed earth or furrows; hut already m the Kig- 
veda she appears as a presiding deity of the furrowed field, and 
she is there guided by PCiahan. No one can, or need, doubt the 
mythical character of the divinity in that suk». Earlier in the 
sukta. the male counterpart of Sita seems to be referred to as 
“Master of the field”'' {Kahetrasya pati). and we know from 
another source that this ‘ Master of the field ' is none but Sambhu 
or Siva.* He is invoked to make the Oshadhis, etc. surcharged 
with madhu or honey-elixir, SO intimately connected with the Sky 
Father and the Earth Mother (DySvi-Prithivi). This madhu is 
probably the morning dew or the rains. In the Sutra literature, 
the position of this Kshetrapati is occupied by India, who appears 
to be mentioned (probably as a male counterpart), along with SitS 
(the Mother Earth). We have already quoted a passage in which 
Indra is called the ‘bull of the Earth' (Vrishabha^ PrithivyJbV 
and we have noted his connection with siras, Even in the famous 
BhQmi*8uki#i,—which describes the Earth-Goddess as the nourisher 


I. K.A,ir.2S. 2. P.O.S,.IM3.l-2;II.n.l f. 

3. Htrivaf^a, H. li!. 14i- 

<5| V. I. ^«prf W ^ I * 

Th« coenmentawr makes the meanios clear by explaining it atym^loBieally* 

4. T.A..Vl.e. 2. 5. AV., III. 17.8; XU. 17. 4. 

6. RV, IV. 57-6-7.- 
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9, RV. VI. 44.21. 
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of all (Viivambha*. the repository of wealth EoW -n her 

bosom, the' base and the stability of the wor d, 

(the garbha in the form of) VsidvBnars Agni ( = F.re,_ benevolent to 
allmen),-mskeslr.draher bull> Later on she « ^ 
euptl.’ In addition to what has already been said, I may further 
nuL the following remarks on Zeus (who is none but In^ra) frorn 

Sie pen of an authority;-*'A deity who sent the fertil.amg tana 

wouW come to be re^rded as a god of vegetation, who 

into the earth and whose power worked m the life that wells f 

from the earth in plants and trees... A Dodonean liturgy has been 

preserved which, though framed in the form of an 
I *K<» nf a ^DeUnravfit^ Zcua was is Jinfl wiu 

be^O^GreatZeus: earth gives forth fruits, therefore, call on Mother 
Earth ” “ Zeua the sky-god is seen here allied to the eortli-Koddess, 
of whom his feminine counterpart, Dione, msy h^vo heen thepemon 
al form,- Again, in Cretan religion the male divimty often 
appears as “ a sky-power fertilising Mother Earth. 

Parjanys is only an aspect of this Sky Father. The Vedas refer 
so Parjanya as the Father of the world and to Earth as 
According to the Bhami-sOkts. the Earth is not only 
but also P^arjanya-patnithe idea of this Sky-and-Ram-Fathet Megha- 
vahanafertilising^e Mother Katth is well known to the Vedas. 
Daksha Rudra, Indta. Parjanya, Varuna, etc. thus appear to be 

only diCent Aspects of the same «'‘y uTthe 

the god Prajapati Kaiyapa. who is to be invoked, according to the 
iXllstm. at the seed-time, along with S »5 Dev.,-^ain a her 

male counterpart,—to mske the seed (i-e., the crops) flourish . 

The foUowi^ maMra is to be muttered Bow always unto the 
AV xn.i.u. 12,10. 

e.B.,XXIU;^48f. 

ERB VIII. 868 f- CompiTC wlih tWia, the quotewnw on p. 

RV. Vn. 101.3-6 JlWT. „ I 

AV. XII. 1.12.‘ an as fm 3^ ' 

Prm « 5 a: M 

6. AV.XIM. 42.43:-^ 

aw. s ^ 
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Lord of all beings ( *PrajSpati)» who te Ka^yapa and a ^od : May 
the goddess SUi favour me in grain and in money Again, the 
BhQjni-sGhta quoted above seems to identify Parjanya with PrajS- 
pati. All this i$ in conformity with the fact that KSfyapa is always 
mentioned as a husband of Aditi and other forms of the nude 
Goddess, ]ike Surabhi, KadrO, etc.;* and the Sun is his son. 

The main function of tiie Sky Father is thus nourishing the 
crops, And POshan, the nourisher, was undoubtedly an Aditya* or 
a son of Adici, Maht or the Barth. Sits was also an ofF-spring of the 
same Earth Goddess^ in the sense that she was a goddess of pro- 
aperity arising out ol the furrowed earth. Therefore, they (Pushon 
and SltSj are brother and sister : herein lies the origin of the 
Buddhist tradition, pertaining to KSma and Sica, as brother and 
sister—which is thus strikingly confirmed by Vedic evidence. We 
have repeatedly observed that POshan is a violator of his sister.* I 
admit, it is Ushas who is mentioned in Che Vedas as hia sister,^ 
and not Slti. But then, it is in the early morning that the farmer 
begins to till tlie field, or that the field appears bedewed. In fact. 
Eds, the Greek Ushas, is described as sprinkling dew® (which is, of 
course, nothing but madkumat payah nourishing the cshadhis). Over 


I. H. A., 11.24:116-118:— 
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the earthand this idea is not unknown to l^tigvcda.^ I think, 1 am 
not far wrong, since both Sits and Ushas* are only forms of the 
Celestial Goddess. Any way, we should not seek for too much of 
oonslatcncy in mythology. 

In the above-mentioned Artha-^stra passage where' SitS is 
a farm-divinity to be propitiated, GarbhidhSna is prescribed at the 
i<eed*time to ensure good crop, and the right of HQrya to make the 
crops thrive is also recognized. These days, it is only BhQ-M5ti 
(Mother Earth) that is addressed with certain fertility ricea observed 
in her connection, “ Many cases arc on record of hlgli-caste women 
going to tlie field in time of draught at night and stripping themselves 
naked. Two of them arc yoked tv a plough, while a third holds the 
handles and a pretence at ploughing is made, the driver shouting 
'0 Mother Earth! Bring parched grain, water and chaff V Frazer 
quotes numerous instances, where women are directed to make a 
pretence at ploughing (77« Magic Arty etc,, I. 282 f.) to procure rain. 
Again, among others, sexual act la enjoined ‘‘at the very moment 
when the first seeds were deposited in the ground(Ibid- 11.98 f,). 

We have some light on the connection of the Earth Goddess 
with ploughing, even from ancient Mesopotamia. “ Mesopotamian 
cylinder*seals display the ploughman garbed as a priest; or they 
show the plough in association with astral symbols [of course, per¬ 
taining to the Goddess] or being offered to a seated god or goddess of 
agriculture. Again, a Cypriote clay model of a ploughing scene from 
the Early Bronze Age, during tlie third millennium a. c., associates 
the plough with those cults of the Divine Mother and the Sacred 
Bull [who evidently signifies the Father God, identical with either 
the sky or the sun], once so widely diffused over the Near East.’*^ 

Any way, there can be little doubt that the word “Sita" has 
some philological connection with a Babylonian word for the earth, 
viz. ir-si-tu.'' It is perhaps from there that we have borrowed our 
Sitl. If, then, SitS is the goddess of furrowed earth, A-sita would 

1. a siAMr of Holioit, Dflhia of Seejra i both havo soldcn chiriota. £6a 
vnd Ushsft, libft HoIIoa and Sflrya, ate already l(ao?'a to be philolo^icalty identical. 
Perhaps, th a commonest opithet of Ushaa la ‘DohiCI Div«h* (daufhltr of Dyaui 
of, RV. 1.48.1,8-95 I. 49.2; I, ll3. 7; IV. 30. 8-9; IV. 51. 1, 10-11;IV- 
52. ]; VII. 77.6; VII, 79.3; etc.). Boa ta the daughter of Thia, or Theia, by 
Kyperifin. The last nama is phUoIogieally identical with bkt. Suparvan, which 
aignifiea 'a god*. 

2. RV. VII-M.3. 

3. Read RV- V. 69.3 9^^ I * cf- 1M t 

4. W. Ccooke, etc., p. 71. 5. Afitlquity, X. p. 26S. 

6. Morris Jaairow, Jr., 'VivilhciiM rf Bfibylotih ond Assyria 1915. p.94. 
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be the goddeBs of unfurrowed earth or desert. No such goddess is 
known to India, and therefore this suggestion might 
But I wish to draw attention of the reader to such a goddess m other 
lands, because it would reflect on the cult of Sita especial y 
as regards its wide-spread character. In Tnd.a we know on y 
A-lakshmi.^ but her incarnation la not known. I connect 
the Svrian Aaiii. W. Max MOUer makes her out to have been a 
divinfty of the desert (Asien und Europa, pp. 316, 317), and the place 
(Radesieh), in which the picture representing her was found, would 
seem to justify this hypothesis; the Egyptians connected her as well 
as Ashtanes, with Sic-Typhon, owing to her cruel and war-like 
charecter.’ Might be, the origin of the cult of Stt3 by in Egypt. 

That SitI was a mother goddess of sylvan prosperity .s made 
clear more than anything else by the names of her sons Kuia and 
Lava. They are definitely said to have taken their names from the 
uDOcr and lower parts respectively of the sacred Ku^a grass cut by 
haiJd Ku4a grass (Poa cynoauroides) plays an important nart of the 
marriage ceremony of the Hindus, as is evidenced by Sn-Hartha, 
Bioa etc.^ Ku^aand Lava ore no doubt iwm off-springs ot Hits, 
but Kuia is the pUtvajn (elder) of the two. This fact hardly needs 
any explanation. The upper part of a grass-blade is hound to 
spring up earlier than the lower part.^ 

1 . A-Iik8b™t lA alw knowft as J;pe«t«ha, Njrrbl, a«., who is describ* 
ed in*;-' iWlft I 

11 HO XIV. lOS-lO*?). She i» ih® 9®»«a Tatfskada-t^, ih« mothoc of seblinv (a 
R,*,kihail form of the goddes®). 

0 Mflieero. o. 1S8. Iteppaaf®, however, that there a Mlually a ivmtW 
deity of the oaioe Aalti, In RV. (Chile No. 2, tl. V. 9)»e U invoked to word off fth 
daDBCfs fromthe reptilea. ^ 

3. NiUhadbXye. XVI.14:-.'^^ tnfir: 

I; ^ ^ flti II ’ 

KMambari, (Pa rab) 39 f 


4. RSmiyaija, UttaTi.k^oda, C&. 6 f. >— 
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H®ca, a eommeataCOr, named RSma, aaye ia hii glois. called Tlleka, the followlogr 
‘ I ^ (Parab'e ad., p. 1081). 
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It 15 ,but natural that aa a mother goddess, she should be wor¬ 
shipped on the top of a hill like Chttra.kQta>‘ just as> for instance. 
Rani was worshipped on RSma-giri.* But in the list of names o 
the Pithastha-Devts, we also find TSra dwelling on the M<mnt 
Kiakindha." This suggeata to me that even VsJi and Su^lva might 
be regarded as forms of the Father God. We con thatif Vala 
or Kc4a atands for ‘a ray’, it is not impossible that Vlli like Keii 
only represents the Sun-god. 

We have already referred to the fact tliat the Karth is identified 
with ^ri in a Brahmans pasMB®.* Her daughter SUa was earned off 
bv R£vana> the king of Lanka. I Ime little doubt that this la ii 
mere adaptation of the myth concerning Persephone 
the daughter of CerPs (Roman) or DemCtCr (Greek) the Mother 
jTjarth, — about whom we learn from Milton i— 

Not that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpin, gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered—which coat Ceres all the pain, 

To seek her thro’ the world*'.’ 

In an important chapter of the Golden Bough, Sir J. G. Frazer 
deals fully «itl. the chetecteristies of Demeter end Persephone, 
and eome^o the conclusion thet” figures of the two goddesses, 
the mother and the daughter, resolve themselves into personitiea- 
tions of the corn- At least this appears to be fairly certain for the 
dauglitCT Perssphonc.” 

Sitl rises out of the earth. " Nowhere, perhaps, in the monu¬ 
ments of Greek art is the charaeter of Persephone as a personifica¬ 
tion of the young com sprouting in spring portrayed more g«c^ 
fullv and more truly than on a com of Lampsacus of the fourth 
ceritury before our era. On it we see the goddess in the very set 
of rising from the earth. ” Here face rt upraised ; m her hand are 
three ears of com, and others together with ««. 

behind her shoulder. Complete .5 here the 

goddess and her attribute ; she is embowered amid the ears of 

1. Mttiya P-s 13.46 * PadtoaP., V. 17. 

2. 9o I interpret M«ghadQH, sU li i—^te. 

i. Mataya 13- 39 « Padma P., V. {Srb>.?84<hip^«) 1?. 203 1 - 

4. Sopt.,pal23. P^fcdmUu. \v.2bt. 

6. SpirUi <4 wn p. 39 
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growing corn, and liXe ie half burled in the ground... .» A$ the 
goddees who first bestowed corn on mankind and taught them to 
sow and cultivate it, Demeter waa naturally invoked and propitiat¬ 
ed by farmers before they undertook the various operations ,of the 
agricultural year.*'* It is, perhaps, unnecessary to quote further. 

We have frequently referred to the fact that a linga is often 
represented as residing in a yoni, and that the Earth is the 
representative ofallyoms. She is a great Yoni. Now we know 
that Rama and Lakshmana are often called Kiikut-sihas, i.c., those 
who reside in or are placed on Kakut. Here our great poet 
Kalidasa offers a fonciful etymology r but that is on u par with 
another, relating to the name Uma,^ which he seem* to adopt from 
the Purloaa,* (if indeed the latter did not borrow it from him). 
TheNirukta* includes Kikot among the seventy-five synonyms of 
Vak-Aditi. Accordingly it is not difficult to interpret Ae term 
Kakut-stha in the sense of Yonisiha. Ikshvaku, the family name 
of Rima, Lakshmapa, etc. may perhaps, be connected with the 
Babylonian word Issaku (Nisaku) meaning a prince or a chief. 
Lastly, according to all Indian traditions, Lakshmana, though .in 
avatira of Vishnu, was to be identified with Sesha (who was none but 
the serpent form‘of Vishnu), In Babylonian mythology, Lakhmu 
is said to be one of the oldest gods, and lo, he is a serpent! * 


1. Ibid. p. 44-45. At ihowo alrctdy, PrOKrpmt Is ofMn ngfitdtd at o tiittr- 
<on»vn ofDiviiytot, vho thui correipandi, la Mine meature to that rcmC mychlfitl 
&gur« KdmachAndta, «hoi« aame btn chtrmed biUioat vf people In Indio, 

2. Rtghvi. V] . 7t , 3 . Kum art .eft Abbt va , !. 26. 

4. Mtteya P., 154. 294 f. 5. Nirukts, It. 23. S. 

6. WtUit Budge, p. 79; Its I etc. 
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CHAFfER XiV 

Krishna and Mahabharata 


Dcvakl-putra Krishna is regarded as a historical personage,* 
and, it is therefore concluded, so must naturally be his brother 
Bala-R2ma or Bala-dcva. My conclusions might, therefore, be cha¬ 
racterised as astounding, as they go against all nccepteci conven- 
tions and deep-rooted notions of Indian scholars. But we arc by 
now well aware of the Sun being regarded as a son of the Mother 
Goddess ; we are also aware of Devakt being the name of a mother 
goddess of Mathura, according to ti passage occurring in the Matsya 
and Padma Purioas,* which also speaks of Vindhya-vSsinl as a 
mother goddess of the Vindhyas and of Sita as that of Chitrakma ; 
snd lastly, wc arc aware of Krishna being identical with Vishnu, 

a aun-god, i. c. Aditya-—a son of Aditl- Devaki can easily be 
Aditi. 

There are many interesting details in connection with Krishna 
myth: only we have to undersUnd them in their proper light. For 
what is it that this Devakl-putra learns at the feet of Ghora A hg I rasa ? 
It is only Madhu-vidyS,—the esoteric knowledge concerning honey- 
elixir. which forms a i^rt and parcel of the beliefs relating to the 
Magna Mater. And who is Ghora-Angirasa ? Unhappily, scholars 
like Dr. Rai Chaudhuri have yielded to the temptation of looking 
upon him as a historical person. For although in the Chhindogya 
Upanishad,* he appears as a preceptor of Krishtia, earlier testa like 
the Rig-veda recognize not a person of that name, but a clan, or at 
any rate a group of (mythical >) persona belonging to the cUn of the 
A^irascs : “Angirasai-cha Ghorah”.^ Undoubtedly, Ghora Angi- 
rasa is equivalent of the Avestan Ai^ Mainyus,* the deadly, the 
DaSva of the Daevas. This identification is rendered probable not 
merely by the fact that one is the paraphrase of the other, but also 
by the connection of both of them with the river Rasa or Rangha, 


1 PHAI. 1191.; Early Shf- Vauhpave Sea, p. 26-39 (Ut «d.) 

2* Matjys P., XIII. 39 ; 1’., SriihUJthaniia, V. 

Jiairrf 3 5ft?rr ii 

3. CbhSndoaya Up., Ill* 12. 6;— 

4. RV.X.108.10:- , 

‘ STTf W: I ’ 

5. SiiDibflr lC5vy» USaaas wd Aylsyi app«t re>p«6tively «« Kava-Ui 


aad Ayehye In the Zend. I A. 1901,271, 
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In tlie ^»ig-veda, Sarama tlireatens Pa^is living beyond the river 
Raw, by telling them that the Ghora AAgirases would be well 
knowing how to deal with them, unleea they returned the ‘gSvah’. 
In the Vendidad 1.1$, AAgro Mainyue is said to have created bitter 
cold against a republic called otuia Ran^ayi. 

Incidettally, I may make a few remarks in connection with this 
very interesting Pani-Sarami myth. I have little doubt that Yaaka^ 
and SSyaoa speak less than half truth, when they make Sarama only 
a ^heavenly bitch' (Deva*iunl). Fortunately, the Bhagavata Pu^Oa’ 
preserves for us a more well-informed tradition when it includes 
among the names of the Mother Goddess not only Aditi, Hi, etc. 
but also Did, Danu,’SaramSi etc.: and this finds confirmation in 
different texts, like the Sabldparva,' etc. Correctly speaking 
Sarama is only a bitch form of the Goddess, just as Vinata is l»er 
bird form, If on a Mtnoan signet-fing, the Goddess herself is 
represented as occupying the summit of the hill, on Indian coins 
it is often the privilege of the bitch to do the same. And if wc 
want to see a literal (mia-} interpretation of the myth relating to 
Pani and Sarama, we have only to read a passage in the Jaiinimya 
Brahmaoa.* This may, by the way, show how even earlier texts are 
at times comparatively useless for the correct apprehension of the 
Vedic myths, the meaning of which may be made clear by late 
Piiiinas. A Purana means nothing but (a collection of) ancient 
lore, and the eighteen PurSofts faithfully copy each other or earlier 
texts. In connection with the Patii-SaramS myth, the Bhagavata 
Purasa* adds that the Paiiis belonged to Hiragya-pura ( s= ‘a city of 
gold') in RaaataU the region round about the river Raaa). It aUn 
identifies tliem with Deiteyas or KSleyas ; of the latter we shall 
speak later. It is, hov^ ever, interesting co add that the Pag is of 
Rasa tala seem, in later account, to be perhaps missed (?) for regular 
serpents (Phanis, or Phanavats of the ^isupSla-vadha).'^ The Kami- 
yaga'* also mentions among the inhabitants of Rasatala the Dairy as 
and Nigas. This is quite explicable since Papi in Tamil*' stands 

1. Nifuku.XI, 25. l. 2. Bhigivit* P., VI. S. 2*-26. 

3. Diftu is the eldMl Gallic or Celtic goddess, representing the esnh and her 
fertility, end is identiesl Cymric deity Don, like whom the ie the ancestress of ell 
gods. She Is aseoeieted llkeal! esnh mothers with the under world, or the place 
of Che dead and of growth", sod humsn vietimA were sacriRood co her. She esme 
to be identified with the consteUation CsAsiopeis. NCM. S7 ; Sa ; 175 i etc. This 
supports out eonjeceures on p. 84, 

4. Ssbhi. 11.3$. f. Hacivarh^s I. 3. 54 f. 

5. J. B,. II. 438-440. 6, Bhigavita P,. V. 25. », 

7. Siiu. I (1.23. K Uteankbod ■. eha. 24-25.. 

$. Tamil Lexicon < Madras UniV. ) IV. p. 2458; J. Ori. Res, ( Madrue ), 
XIV. i.p. 51. 
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for cobra^ aud is evidenully connected with the Sanskrit Phani. 
Who should these Phaijis of ‘the city of gold‘ be but the gold- 
hunting Phcenicians ? 

And yet, everything relating to KasStaU may not be accepted as 
historically correct. It is no doubt worth investigating if RasSiala, 
said to be described in the RSmayana, as “ a country’conuinmg 

cities, palaces, lakes and mountains has anything to do with the 
flat, low-lying land of Canaan, with its northern and eastern regions 
abounding in hills and lakes. Phanicia was only a part of Canaan, 
but perhaps the richest one : it was ‘a land flowing in milk and 
honey ’ ~ 

It is nevertheless worth remembering that Rasa or HurasI is 
always mentioned in the Purinas as a form of the Great Mother*: her 
progeny is called Nagas. She is after all the Queen of all serpents. 
KasS'tala, therefore, reminds us of lis-vrita, and both these 
countries, named afur the Earth Goddess, might possibly denote 
some region on the surface of the earth ; and they may not be far 
removed from each otber, since we are informed that “ Rasa-tala 
was close to the Sumeru mountain 

To return to Krishna and Ghora AAgirass. It need not be 
argued that because Chore Ahgirases are said to be able to invade 
the land of Panis, or because the NSgas are said to dwell in Rasa- 
tala, they should be necessarily historical beings. For in that way, 
it IS easy to demonstrate that Sarama (a messenger of the Angirases) 
and Surabhi (who lives in Ra^'^la ubng with the Nagas) were also 
living beings. In later times, no doubt, there were clans bearing 
both these names, Angirases and Nagas, smong whom myths relat¬ 
ing to the bitch and cow forms of the Goddess may have been 
popular. 

Now, Krishna is referred to in the Bhigavata Purapa as having 
seven mothers,’ a characteristic, which, as shown above, is easily 
explicable with reference to the Sun-god. In the Matsya Purina, 
they are mentioned as ‘ seven sisters ’* (svasarah sapta) of Devavan 
and other sons of Devaka, a brother of Ugrasena. All these sisters 
were wedded to Vasu-deva, whose name may mean nothing more 

1. Dey.p.?. 

Ibid. p. 10; Moultoa, p. 131, identific* R«ngbS nith N. Day, 

p. 8, with Jann«A. W« may suppoic Meultoo's conj^ocuta. 

3. Bhiaavaca P., 1.12. 28 i. <— 

gey ii ai; ii 

4. Mb taya P„ 44.72 f. 
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,han'»godoflight’. Va,u.deva then rep««ut <»'‘y 

god, and according to the Harivarhia, he « a form of Ka^pa . 
ft ie eaay for inch a god to become hit own eon, juat « Ra ami of 

Oairis. “And who, but Aditi, can be^ -I Ihv „ 

VUhou ?Puranas guarantee the identity of Devaki with Aditi as 

of Rohini \#ith Stirablii. 

T Drooose to identity this Devaki-Aditi with the Chaldean 
Goddess “ Dam-kiiui, Dav-klmi, the of the Greek transcrip¬ 

tion'’ “one of the few goddesses vho was recognwed alm^a^t 
unanimously by all Assyriologisis ...ns repi;escntmg the Karth 

her name Damki is so compounded that it siKnifica literally the 

mistress of the earth She is the goddess of the underworld and 
is called the * lady of the house of death ’. 

The identification of Bcl-Marduk with Dala-Rama i- Krishm. us 
thatof Dam-kiorDav-kina WTthDevakl, is confirmed by the fact 
that Dav-kina is the mother of Bel-Marduk, just as Devaki is of 
Krishna Dav-kina (or Ninella) appears as the spouse of the 
divine master of law, who, we have seen, is the legitimate father of 
Ba’al According to Hopkins, the “ early epic says that Devi. 
' the eldest wife ‘ of the god (“Varuija) ... bore him a son Bala. 
No doubt Dam-ki has assumed two forms in India, Devaki and Devi. 

Ea as a supreme god might assume various forms and might 
appear as Sin, Anu or Bel in the Chaldsan pantheon. Anu 
reeled in the province of Bel or of Ea as he ruled in his own ; Bei 
joined to his own authority that of Anu and Ea ; Ea treated Anu 
and Bel with the same absence of ceremony which they had shown 
to him and added their supremacy to his own ... Ann took to him- 


1. Hsrivirnn. I. 55. 21 f. 

' I 

silR 2 nlnn trrV n 

% II 

.. .JT?r I 

JRTOUT? I 

^ nrs Rrsf^ i 

St^T ?^^ii ’ 

per * vaiu ’ in the sense of ' ice SiAvets-koto, it, 9 ; cic. 

2. Harivemie, I. 55.48 s— 

‘ ^ =5i 5RT 3r fWr 3rlWr i ’ 

3. Ditm ^ CMtisadon, p. 64$. 4. I lopk lea, p. 120. 
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self whatever of the temperaments of Bel and of £q, and the latter 
in exchange borrowed from him many personal traits'’.* We can 
say with confidence that herein Ucs the origin of the so-called 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism observable in the ^igveda,’ The 
various deites in the Vedas like Indra, Varuna, Mitra. Agni, Ushas, 
Aditi, BhSratl, etc., arc only different forms of the Father God and 
the Mother Goddess, variously known as Aka^a and PrithivI, Sat 
and Asat. Purusha and Prakrici, whose ultimate unity is without 
doubt recognixed by the texts. This conception does not essential¬ 
ly differ from the modern Hindu idea, which while praxsmg ono 
deity would place it above all others, attributing tc it qualities of 
other divinities. And yet, as in tho Vedic days, the fundamental 
unity of all gods, or rather the existence of one Supreme Almighty 
(besides whom no one exists), is no doubt recognised, The same 

conception was prevalent not only in Chald®a, but also in Egypt. 
But being baffled by the diverse aspects of the Mmc God, various 
religious reformers have looked upon them aa different deities and 
wished to destroy them in favour of one of these forms. This is, per¬ 
haps, what Amenophes (or Amechotep) IV did in Egypt in the I4lh 
century B. c., and Psigambara Muhammad did in Arabia about two 
thousand years later. The former raised the Sun-god under the 
name of Aion to the poaiiion of the supreme deity, the Crwlor ot 
the world ; the latter elevated Allah, a lunar form of the Mother 
Goddess, to the unique position of the Almighty I Many noteworthy 
religious reformers in India have sought to do the same, again and 
again ; but, while seeking to reform the primitive religion, all have, 
in one way or the other, equally misunderstood it. 

In view of this queer mixture of Pantheism ;md Henotheism 
observable in most of the religions of the ancient world, to reject 
the above-given identifications on the ground that Devaki is not 
represented in the Purioas as a wife of Varuna ( - yidabpati), if 
Dam-ki or Dav-kina is of Ea, would be sheer perversity of critical 

scholarship. 

At this stage, it might not be out of place, I believe, to allude 
to an interesting t.le in the Hindu mythology, end point out its 
striking similarity to a Greek legend, 1 refer to a story in con- 
nection with Lord Krishna and Kaihsa, whuth offers almost an e^t 

parallel to the Greek myth relating to Zeus and Kronos ( or Cro- 

ms).’ Rhea-Agdistis, the mother of Zeus, was a mother goddess 
and was a sister to Kronos. Krishna’s mother Devaki. an incarnation 

V nJd 2 . M*cd 0 d 0 U. Hirt. Sans. Lii.. p. 71 {1917). 

3. Cronui and Zeus, read D. C. A., p. 107 1 703; 639; 

M. 0.11 
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of Aditi according to Harivaift<8>* was also a sister to Kamaa. It was 
prophesied by Gaia and the starry Ouranos that Kronos would be 
murdered by an issue of his sister-* A similar prophecy existed in 
the case of Karhsa too.* Kronos was advised to kill the offsprings 
of his sister, and so was Karftsa." Both of them, therefore, murdered 
{Kronos <*by swallowing them up) six offsprings of the Mother 
Goddess (Devak!* or Rhea). Zeus was the youngest offspring of 
Rhea, according to Hesiod's account and Cretan tradition.' 
Kriahpa was Devaki’s youngest child according to liaTivanjfia. 
Rhea outwitted Kronos witli the help of Gaia (also a mother 

1. Htrivatiiiu, T, SS. 37 f. 

2. A. D. Vo!, in, P-92S. 

3. Horiviiftfo, 11,1. 

*, Ibid. rl. 1. 19:— 

‘ ^ ' 

5. Ibid. II, ii. 23-33:— 
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^9fmm jffroWt i 

^ ^q3#fr«T% tTF^ *nT^ I) H 
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jTftr ^ri?2r ^ iiq > II 

Ibid, n-iv.2«- 

' 4«»nAftT:q?rp«flWl'5iffra fttwras li 

AUo, Msttys. P. 46.12 f. Visbou P., IV. tS. 15-1? i Apii P.. XII. 4 f. 

In Indian mytholoa7» 2eus he* aasutned t*o forma, vis., Krisho* and Bnla- 
Rgmi, If Gaia eorretpoada to YaSodi, aa we have shown above, the diviae co«e 
AxnittKea etanda for Rohjoi. wb«^ accord ino w « Herivarhla patiace, quocad 
ilTCidy, was an Ineamatjon of Surabbi, the divine «-/. Z«ja ia caid to have been 
broyjbt \ip by Amalthea, BaUJtlrBO by Robiui. Under the conetellation of 
Rohit>i, AjnySdhina ( = GarbhSdMra ) ie ordained In the BrShmeO^s —which 
leavaa no doubt aa to bar ^oraetet aa a joddeas of fartilicy (ef.T. B„ 1.1- 10 . 1-6 j 
III. i, 4. 2; cte.h RoSipt ia indead dascribed there as the aU-dominccrinj (Viric) 
daughter of PrajSpati (SVy Father), and ia identified with Rohit ( a doc or a red 
mare). A horn of Amalthea is said to have been placed by 2«u? among the 
atara. SCD. 35. 

6. A. B, Cook*8 Zeus HI. p, 92S f. 
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eoddesB), at the time of the birth of Zeus, to save the Utter. 
Dcvaki outwitted Kamsa with the help of YaiodS at the time of 
KriahciaU birth to save him. Immediately he was bom, Zeus was 
secretly removed from the place of hia birth to huge» broad- 
bosomed ’ Gaia: Kriahw was likewise removed to YaiodS to be 
brought up by her. If Krojios had Titans on hia side, Kamsa had 
his MalUs like Ci^oura and Muah^ka.’ Bui in spite of them, both 
the prophecies were fulfilled; both Krenos and Ka^sa were 
murdered and their prisoners set free. Bach of them had over¬ 
thrown his father, and had himself occupied the throne xn his lUe- 
time : they both suffered the penalty. 

And if among the sisters of Zeus appear forms of the Great 
Mother, e. i- Hera and Demeter, certainly at least one of 
Krishna’s sisters, called Maliamuya, Yoganidra, Kr^liija o'NSra- 
vaiT,’ is acknowledged on till hands to have been the Great Mother. 
But if you ask my opinion, I would put down Drtupadi, also known 
as Krishna, (an epithet which betrays her connection with Ratn or 
KaU-rStri or Kill) as his sister; for, indeed, she professed to be so. 

1 have purposely not referred to the fact that m the Greek 
mvthology Rhea is (in addition to being a sister) also a wile of 
ICrono8,and Hera of Zeus. For this requires some comments 
which I propose to give a little later. But about Hera, we leatrt. 

“ Hera seems originally to have symbolised the feminine aspects of 
the natural forces of which Zeus is the masculine representative. 
Hence she is at once bis wife and Ins sister, shares his power and 
his honours, and, like him. has the authority over the phenomena of 
atmosphere. It is she who sends clouds and storms, and is 
mistress of the thunder and the 

worship her on mountains, and pray to her for “ f 

^ Jd rain, which wakes the earth to renewed ‘"y- 
symbolised as the loving untM «/ and Hare ... She is ... the 

goddess of marriage and protectress of purity in married We ^ 
The cuckoo was sacred to her as the messenger of spring, the 
season in which she was wedded to Zeus; so were the 
the crow”.' We see here that Zeus, as a counterpart at Mera, 

was looked upon as a sun-god, like Kfi^na. ^ ^ 

comparison with this description of Hera the following details 

1. • tiSTFit ^ I USI 

n^isC q^... 1 ’ M,hinIU.t.atw, Sth P.,.U ( V5ch..p.l,.. III.3038f,) 

2 HArivarhbi H* V>. 

3, Visbpii P., IV. 15-16 ; HurirtipS* H. iU. If ; eic. 

4. D. C. A., p, 2‘7S-279. luliei ours. 
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about Krishoa-Narayana’a sister Krishna-NSrayant (juat a feminine 
aspect of that god), culled from a chapter in the Harivamsa :-She 
is Dev! the Mistress of the three worlds, and is identical with 
twilight, night, Srt, Vidya (^Goddess of learning), etc. Wor- 
shipped cn mountaia-tops or io caves, she has for her emblem the 
peacock'a-feaihers, and her vicinity is full of cocks, goats, ewes 
and lions, all of which are undoubtedly sacred to her. She is a 
sister of Baladeva : She is Rovati. She is the goddess of virginity 
for damsels, and of married happiness (SaubhSgya) for married 
women. She is Parvat!, she is Siivitr!, she is Lakshml s she is 
many other things, for she is everything.* But wc shall not refer 
to all that she is at this place. 

This proves the identity of Hera (daugliter of Ocean us*) and 
NSrSyapi alias Viruni. She appears in the MahSbhamta as a 
daughter of Varuna and a sister of Bala-bhadra.* Regarding Zeus and 
Krishna, there are many other points of aimilarity, including the 
diverting fact that both of them arc in their own provinces veritable 
protagonists of polygamy. If Zeus liad hia eagle as a sacred emblem, 
Krishna had his Oaruda, “ On the coins of Elis an eagle appears 
aa a substitute for the god (Zeus); later he bears an eagle in his 
hand. "* So also it has happened in the case of Kriahoa-Vishtiu : 
in earlier times he was identified with Patafiga, Suparpa or Garut- 
Tnan; later,—whether on account of Greek influence or otherwise, 
one does not know,—the bird becomes his vehicle and an emblem. 
Zeus is identified with the sacred Oak ; Krishna himself tells us in 
his that he is of all trees to be identified with A^vattha.* If 

Amalthea, that suckles Zeus, is only a goat form of the Divine Mother, 
then why should not PuunS,® who also suckles Krishna, be—as the 

1. Harivaemo. II. li I. I '25. (Sec Append lx B); rf, Mbh. V1. 23. 4 f.; IV. 6.7 f. 

2 . So Homer. HCrt Is the eamc a» op ||pl, Vjdc mf«, I'S. 

3. Hopkins, p. 120. Compare Megbudub. st. 49 »— 

4. ERE. Xll. U9f. 

5. Vide «upra, lOQ; " Both Greeks end Italians assoclutvd the (Oak) tree with 

thelf highest God, Zeus ot Jupiter.” (Tfte Magic Att, etc.. 11.358 f.). If ialndja, 
•very kiog is ideolified with Vishiju [ sjt ], “in aacical days, 

erery Greek king was eallod Zeus” (Ibid. 177). 

6. Sebhi-patvs. 41.4*7; Nllaksofbs 's com.; Hanvaima, K. ni. 22 ;II. vi. 
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texts rightly assert—a birj form of the Celestial Goddess? The 
HarivaAia'PurSna seems to suggest that PutanS was conceived as 
identical with the Night-goddess (Ritri), who is described m some 
Vedic passages as giving birth to her son the Sun-god. Lastly, as 
gods of fertility, Iwih of them were entitled to dedication by 
women of their persons. For a detailed description of th^ amorous 
dalliance of the beloved of Gopikas, one has only to refer to the 
Harivari«a Parana (11.20) or to that excellent lyric, the bita- 

irovinda of l,^yadeva.‘ . , , 

By his numerous wives, legal and illegal, Zeus had many 
children, perhaps the most famous of whom was Apollo. He was 

sjBif I 
ssTT^Wft W 

(V. L. sTir 5fT) i 

^ ftwrpi I 

mv FP* ^ ” ” 

‘ g an ^ 

PvifushStiha-ehifttSmini ( Anandairam 

1 Wchav* elraady referred » the identity of Haded, Senda* end 

Zeue. Sender wo, p/£en"fi8grcdbe.id. Boil and MylltU or Aaierie , justoa 
Kpebca ia not leldom ropreaented in Indie beeide Bela (« 

mSyan. K.O. a®?* that Serdan eombmod lO himielf the 

volypwouineii aod aeninality^’ with -niireegli>u, fo.« and hrto.c ittenph , and 
he edduceiiome proof lo ehow cbai at NJneveh Ih.a and * 

buaoin fiRUte wJih womoftiih feature," (The S«p<-joot, p. 38^390). Kf'*hna la 

repreented in a very aimllat way, and haa a lll« Ashtarle 

The biaucifulAdoniiwat looked upon, like Beal, oa a lover ^latle 
lehtar. in Syria and Ph^nieda, and Ihero appeira to Tne » be lome affinity be 
,w«n him and the beloved of R-dhika who ^va* aomeumei equated 8*** 
KSmapula. For we learn thee " in the night of the feat.vel m honour of ahe ^d 
»ddc»i(AahtafK.lahtar) when ahe met her lover, there war 
sexual lioenae and orgy, nmountins to nymphooon.a, 

oombined, ecoompanjed by indeeent aong. muaio and da.^i. f ^ 

but married womenaa well, ificaptlhupropoial of any atreajet that ^ 

Lney, not only once aa in Bebylcn, but aa many times ^ lb L 

for end with this money they buy one Lin^am -the countl.si ‘^nnd^ 

„e huns round the body of the goddeu, of all a.«* VaIlf •"(TAr^ 
and eaoK woman haa to ake one home and worship it for the year, « 

hwa of decency and modeaty. { Ibid, p. 286). 
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born of Ltto aitSna),—according lo a legend sec forth by Homer 
and Callimachus,—at the foot of Mount Cynihsor ^uiunM m the 
island of Delos. Apollo was a “ god of light and of prolific 
sun-god, to be invoked at weddings to confer progeny 
and to care for youthful and handsome appearance in the groom. 
He was in fact a god of love and beauty, and to him dolphin was 
sacred. He was Derws ‘‘ sender of the fertilising dew ' . A story 
is told of his penitent nature and hie penance (by way of servitude 
for seven years) in connection witli a sinful act, he liad committed. 
He may represent only an aspect of Eros, the Gk. god of love. 

Now Lord Kpishnu w^s no less virile than Zeus, for, inspite of 
his numerous illicit love-affairs, he too had quite abundant progeny, 
of whom two are well-known* tn wit, Pradyumna and Samba.* 
Pradyumna, also known as Madanaor Minakciana or Makara-dhvaja 
Fish-bannered ’ or ' Dolphin-bannered') is the Indian god of 
love ; while SSmba is looked upon as an incarnation of the Sun-god, 
and a story of penance (though based on a different topic) is told in 
his connection. The Dolphin-seated Eros and Apollo correspond 
to Pradyumna and Samba, respectively. And I surmise, these 
must have been originally born in Vaikuothaand not in Dwaraka, 
for the simple reason that neither Krishna nor any of his wives ever 
lived in flesh and blood in Dwaraka I Mt. Kuathos is a reality, and 
is known to have been formerly crowned by the temple of Zeus 
Kunthiosand Athena Kuntbia. Vaikuo?ha of Krishna ia known 
only to him and to hia devotees ! In Indian literature, it may not be 
more than a haay notion, perhaps referring to a forgotten past. 
Did some of the Indian tribes,—some of the Mediterranean-Dravi- 
dians,—come from that side ? The non-Indo-Buropcan (and hence, 
non-Greek) people, said to be responsible for some Aegean place- 

1, E. B. llth ed. Il- IS4-1. A* If, Apollo combines in hiensoU Pradyumiu 
and Simba. 

2. AfniP., XU.36:- 

Vishnu P., IV. IS. 21 !— 

‘ (51) sjvrts i ' 

Read VUhou P., V.27, and 2S, at Aani P., XII. 36 £., where the Aanning atary 
of the lovA b«C>vcen Pradumn* and his motiierly Rael li tcld. Asain cho Mother 
la domlnene and »hc caveb him: and asain the Fathar U hia own son. (Compare, 
Bhi^avata P., X. S5.1 f ; X. 61. 7 £.). Pndyumna appears amon| iho twenty-four 
naroea of Viahpu In Sandhyi-mantra. I( Ii rather Jate that I become aware of 
Pradyumna's identity with Bros (Latin Amor or Cupido), who was placed on 
a dolphin and aooietimea repreaented aa a acn of Zoua. "He ii the uiui! com¬ 
panion of hia mother Aphrodite.'* SCD, 20B. 


KfttSH^IA AND MARRBKXRATA 

names ending in-oltos,' are supposed to belong to 'original Cretans - 
Who were they ? 

We shall m to offer our o*n solution to this problem l«et. But 
v,.e hove up till now noticed quite a la^o number of cases ir wluch 
Indiangods marry their own sisters. Indeed, this 
consort with father-gods like Rudra, Agni, Yams. 

POshan, Indra, etc., is a queer characteristic of the Indian 
Mother Goddess. Its very disappearance m later times 
show tbtit it was iinnaturnl to Indian soil. In a Rig-vedic 

verse avers tliat, ho is a miscreant who copulates with his swter , 
and most of the afore-mentioned male dkvmitics (sun-gods) ai e said 
tfbe ■ V Olators ' (jSra) of thoir sister, the Magna Mater, who ,s pre- 

Buddhist tradition in India, as is proved not only by *e 
iataka, but by a story in the Sumangala-villsmi, wherein four sons 
of^OkkSka^kingare said to have married tho.r " 

Kapila-vatthu. 'I'he mythical origin of the Lichchhavis given by 
commentary is only an additional proof. 

This anomalous relation between the Father God and die 
Mother Goddess is observable in many Greek deit.es « well, at^ 
there it has been ultimately traced,-and so far as I can judge, 
iahtly-to Egyptian influence. Nay, even the custom of ma«ymg 

Aeir own daughters, that is found in so many early Indian, Greek 

fnd other male divinities, is also due to certain customs preva.lmg 
amongst the ancient Egyptians, and to the same fact must be traced, 

1 Vide wor», P. In spite of our suggMtions, there U reason W forget 
- Md^t epiBrephic form of the name of Apollo ie Aplu, which correepoads 
.4.-r'cic Ablu tho "ion ' of haeven, which w*i one of the titlea of Tatnmua, 
lott^bem.tfC^u.^^ (I Teylor, p. 300- Ablu rttninda me of Babhru (an 

r Jr lXo.l^Uba.hIs"i-‘>thvSoo-a»'‘‘SP«'‘';,.‘^‘ ''1» ■' 

h .nd are jdcfttjctl. Note the Cretea name Abellto for the e«n-god. 

Sutl^r^hhru we m.y more prob.bly have a Semitic equivalent In Bebbar rather 
than lo Ablo. Dibber was a eun ^ of L>»a (Sumer). 

2. RV.X.IO. 

n, 3?^- AV, VII. «.. = yv. 34. 10 = TO in... U. 3 = 

SjTUktl XL 32. i. 

Selene, the Greek moon-goddeMWii a ileur of Helloe, juet a» Artemit 

wae of ApoUa, or lahtai of Shame eh. 

4. Pc.l,p.25B-260;I.H.Q..n.p**^* 

5. X.H.Q.aILSb3- 
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T believe, the institution of Putriki-putra, which is known to the 
^igveda^ and some other early works, but has disappeared in later 
tiinee. “ A union of father and daughter ... was not wholly for¬ 
bidden in Egypt, and if E. de Rouge ia to be believed In, 
Ramcses II married at least two of his daughters, viz. Suit Anati 
and Honittui (in addition to his three sisters, Ncfiftaii IT, MimQt, 
and Isitnofrit). “The Achsemenian kings did the same: 
Artflxerxes married two of his own daughters'' according to 
Plutarch.^ Zatathushua sanctioned the mnrriage with one's sister. 

Among the Egyptians, a matrimoiiial alliance between a brother 
and a sister was “ regarded as perfectly right and natural “ and the 
words “ brother’'and “sister" possess in Egyptian love-songs 
the same significance as “ lover “ and “ mistress " have with us.^ 
Such brother-and-sister marriages were very common even “ long 
after the Romans had obtained a firm footing " in that country. In 
this respect, Egyptian influence is traceable in the Greek custom, 
which “ allowed of marriage between half-brother and half-sister, 
when not descended from the same mother Even among the 
ancient Jews, Abraham is known to have married his half-sister, 
just as Amram married his father's aister. Matrimony betv\'een a 
full brother and a full sister is known even in the early history of 
China, especially among the royal pairs like Fu Hsi and Nu-wa (or 
Nu-kua), the founders of the institution of marriage according to 
the Chinese. It is supposed that this custom was borrowed by the 
Chinese from the Sumerians, along with the rest of their early 
civilisation. 

The Yezidis, an Arabian tribe of whom we shall later on Icam 
a little more, “unite in darkness without heed as to adultery or 
incest’', and the Kadiaks mate ''indiscriminately, brothers with 
eisters and parents with children Similar customs prevailed 
among the ancient Irish, the Chippeways, etc. 

These customs then possibly did not originate in a country 
in which they were so much abhorred : their cradle was not India. 

1. Vide euprs, p. Bl-82,84, eco. RV. Ilf. 31. 1 

ftw ^ II ’ 

Cf. Nirukti 111. 4. 1: SSyaoB o& RV. 1.164. 33. 

2. Daun <4 ClvliUati^n, p. 50-51. 

3. Pluureh, Aricxtrxts, § 27 ; Dmn m. p. 50 f. 

4 . Ibid. 

5. Ad^nit, Aiiit, Otirii, p. 396 f. 

6. D.C. A., p.377. 

7. SoifiSodhekft. VI, iv, p. 210-2U. 
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They could not find a very firra footing in a nation, which waa 
altogether unused to those abominable practices : 1" Egypt* they 
could be no novelty. We know this from some of the earliest 
inatancea of marriages in that country. If we adroit this all, we 

can recognise that at least certain aspects of ‘civilisation' spread 
from the Weat to the Bast. > 

I, therefore, think it probable that certain customs obtaining 
among the ancient Arabians and the people of Southern India, 
which are looked upon at least aa ‘ queer ' elsewhere, are due to 
cultural, if not ethnic, migration from Kgypt (Kemi or ICcmet). 
It waa customary for an ancient ArahiaJi to marry his or her paternal 
cousin of the first degree : it was not only a natural thing, but 
almost an obligatory one. This practice survives till today amongst 
the Muslims of many countries, as they have borrowed most of 
their customs from the ancient Arabians. An analogous custom 
prevails in South India, where people,-whether they belong to the 
so-callcd Dnivi^ian or Aryo-Dravidlan race, or w'hcther they come 
from the 80 -cslled proto-Australoid or pre-Dravidian stock,— 
frequently give preference to marriages with the maternal uncle's 
daughter, It seems to be prevalent there almost from ages, and 
finds its first mention perhaps in the Baudhayana-Dharma-Sotra,* 
where marriage with a paternal aunt's daughter is also mentioned. 
Reminiscences of this latter custom—a rare phenomenon even in 
South India,—are perhaps to be seen in the fact that among the 
De^asthas, a bride addresses her father-in-law as ‘MimS' or 
MSmanjl, i. c. ‘ maternal uncle Yadu, son of Haryaiva, is said 
to have married his paternal aunt's daughters ( Harivaihia, 11. 
37. 63-4), according to law. The other custom, mentioned by 
Baudhayana, seems to have been far more popular even in ancient 
times,* so tliat a KuroSrils could easily taunt his southern country- 
man with being pleased at obtaining maternal uncle's daughter 
for his wife.’ 

It is admitted that acheki in Malyali, atuH in Tamil, att-e in 
Canerese, ett-a in Telgufand may I add aiiya or atu in Marathi), 
meaning ‘ a paternal aunt', axe derived from or atta meaning a 

1. B. O. ^ ‘ * 

—^ukrs*nili IV, 548 f,; Vyavihlri-kalpo-taru IX; Vyavah5r«.tn*jukha IV; 
Vyavekara-ssnkhyS VI; Vyav»hSra.pr»ka4a XXII; Brlhfispaii u quoud in 
?(*fa<;kaia-G. 8.. (Venkflteavac «d,) p. 496. 

3. KumSrllA-bh«tt>, Tantro-vStliko 

' stpar 5^1% i ’ 
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mother These words originally refer to a period when a mother 
was also ‘a paternal aunt’— a custom which prevalent jtt Egypt. 
Another relic of Egyptian borrowal is, perhaps, traceable in cemm 
states of the western coast of Madras Presidency (e. g.» Cochin, 
TravsDcore), where royalty ia conferred jointly on brother and 
sister (w'hich practice was in vogue in Egypt) who, however, do not 
marry. The children of the queen become heirs to the throne 
though her husband is only an ordinary subject. We may remember 
that maternal descent was the only one openly acknowledged 
and legally recognized in ancient Egypt. Also, the “ affiluition of 
the child was indicated by the name of the mother alone ; m S. 
India too, many ol* tlw Riiuvahana kings, for insumcc, called them¬ 
selves after their mother. Now, Herodotus* says that the l.ycwm; 
“ have one custom peculiar to themselves in which they diner 
from all nations ; for they take the name from their mothers, and 
not from their fathers”. He adds that they reckon their ancestry m 
the female line. Herodotus did not know that they had borrowed 
this custom, which VI'Ss not so very peculiar as he thought, from 
the Egyptians, though a modern historian has to be necessarily 
aware of thia fact. Polybius informs about its currency among the 
Locrians. 

The worship of Hadad-Rimmon extended among die Semites 
under hU title Dada, Dad or Dodo. “Dido, in fact, was the consort 
of the Sun-god, conceived as Tammuz...and was the presiding deity 
of Carthage.*'* A Moabite stone informs that the northern Israelites 
worshipped Dodo or Dod by the side of Yahweb or aa idemical 
with him. The title Dod-i, referring to the Lord {in Isaiah, v, 1), 
is supposed to signify, 'my beloved’. Herein lies probably the 
origin of the words Dada {Hinduauni, Marathi and Bengali, 
meaning ‘an elder brother’), and Didi and DiddS (Bengali and 
Kashmiri respectively, meaning ‘a sister’). Perhaps, originally 
they signified nothing more than 'beloved ones’, and were applied 
to husband and wife, though later they changed their meanings. 

Again, there ia a considerable body of evidence to prove that 
the Semites of Arabia had '* passed through matriarchal stage of 
society”. ” In auch a society, the chief deity of the tribe must 
have been conceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch. Male 
divinitiea might exist and be known as ‘ maternal uncle ’, but they 
would not be called ‘father' In India, Karhaa's original 

1. Caldwell, 1.p. 498. 2. Dovn of Cibi!iioiion> p. 5C-51, 

3. H«rvd., 1.172. 4. Hibhtrt Lteturn, p. 56, 

S. Inia-Afyan Kactt, p. 151 ; Frazer'a AJpmt, Atiis, Oiirit, p. 397. 
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character a a Krishofl’s father is not recognized, and he has become 
his m&terhal uncle, a fact which becomes easily explicable if this 
myth passed through Arabia. Is this not ail a proof which supports 
the hypothesis that these myths migrated eastward and that 
they were not originated in India? I feel, it would be a hopeless, 
though not an unpatriotic, attempt to trace these, traditions 
etc., in a reverse direction. Needless to add that these con¬ 
tentions fiiui corroboration in our conjectures regarding Arvivat 
and I’aravat. More corroboration we shall find in the last chapter. 

But who was Arjuna,—a constant associate of Krisbiia and a 
husband of Krishna-Drupadi > I have little doubt that II Draupadi 
is a mother goddess, Arjuna can well be a father god. Tlx privilege 
of being the husband of a mother goddess is denied to anybody 
except a father god- Kronost = Kamsa), brother-consort of Rhea, 
was, in the opinion of those well-versed in classical mythology, o 
sky father, a bestower of dew, a god of harvest and fertility, a 
Time-god, etc.' In India, this mythical aspect Of Kaihs« has dis¬ 
appeared : so 1.83 it in the case of Arjuna. It-is, however, worth while 
remembering that Arjuna appears in the Epic mythology as <\ son 
of Indra (Indra-putra), while in the Satapatha Brihmaoa* Arjuna is 
said to be only another name of Indra ; just as Kumars appears in 
later literature as a name uf a son of Rudr.vSiva-Bhava, wlwrc. s it 
is mentioned in the same BiUhmana, only as a name of Agni.* ') he 
Itfsic idea in such cases seems to be this: All (he aspects of tl c 
Great God are to be looked upon as forms emanating from his 
divine personality, and have therefore to be regarded as his son... 
We have here to take into account Atharva-vcdic description of 
Rohita, the ruddy sun (of the morning), w Arjuna (white) and as an 
offspring of the dark Night (Kriahoi RStriU).' It is again worth 
noting chat Arjuni appears in the Rigveda as well as in the 
Nirukta as a synonym of Ushas.' Uehas, we have seen, is Aditi 
herself.* Again at one place Pritbivi is called Arjuni.’ Moreover, 

1. D. C. A., p. 167-168? ^ , 

2. Mbh-I.63.n6. ID., n. i.2. ll.»V-iv.3. 7;- 

Tbb briUiafttgu«M otiglnuUy balwijato HiifiSA-raii, Vcdlo Kosa. p. 43 ; 
SWjeM. n Js eobstantlated by me with proof, which may not be alloywhet 
niaUpible, 

3. g, B., VI. L S. IS. 

4. .A..V.. XIII. 3.26;- 

a ? Ttf ^|t dftfft n ’ 

5. RV, I, 49.3 ? Kirokm, 11,18. 3. 

6. Supra, 1»; 102? «K. 7. RV. V. 84.2, 
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Usbas h frequently called Maghoni,* thus confirming Ae con¬ 
jecture that MagJjavan is the same as Arjuna the white aspect of 
the Sun-god. Dhanamjaya, a distinguishing appellation of Arjuna 
in the Epic, is given to lodra in the Rigveda.* Arjuna is no doubt 
entitled to marry Krishna [Night or Draupadi], (who is his mother 
and also in^ way his sister), if he is an aspect of the Sun ; for the 
latter is the real culprit, a violatei of his mother and a ravisher of 
his sister.^ If Arjuna matries Krishna, Krishoa can marry Arjunl 
(a feminine aspect of Arjuna) according to some PurSoas- At least, 
this must be granted that Arjuna marries a sister of Kpshtw, 
SubhadrS, whose name often appears in Puriinic lists of Devi’s 
t itle s. * Su bha i rZ may be o nly an aspect o f Bh ad ra-kall« r Kli hi-rat ri. 

Indeed, there isa Rig-vedic tradition, wbldi should make clear 
the meaning of the above given passages. It says Different 
are the forms which YamyS or Yami assumes: one of them is 
lustrous, another ie black ( “Krishna). These two black and shining 
(or perhaps, tawny) sisters are (only) a great Asuratva (miracle?)of 
gods.” * Ushas is only a part of the Night, instead of whom, there¬ 
fore, she might be represented sc times as the mother of the white 
sun-god,‘ One is, however, at liberty to conceive of Ushas as a 
daughter of Ritri and a sister of Surya.’ Or, one may refer to two 
Ushases, meaning thereby the Night and Ushas (as in RV. I. 188. 6). 

Thia helps u$ to solve that great puzzle regarding the Block 
Sun, viz. Krishpa, as an avotarfl of Vishnu. How could the Sun be 
called Black ? The above given passages however make it clear that 
Krishna was the Night and Arjuni the Dawn aspect of the Mother 
Goddess, Yamya or Yami. So Arjuna can be the morning sun ; 
naturally Krishijabas to be the sun of night. This Dark Sun was 

"” 1 . RV, 1.48.8 i 1. 124. lOilir. 01.1,4;TV. 51. 3; V. 79.4, a, 7iVlt. 75. 5; 

VII. 77. 4 ; VII. 78. 4 i VII. 79. 3 ; etc, 

2, RV. III. 42. 6 ; cf. RV. V. 42. 7j U#t it. of RV- III. 34 to 36, 38, 39. 43 «tc. 

3, RV. VI. 55. SsNitukts III. 16. 6. 

4 , Cf. Kflf mo P., PilTvabMgo. X11.167;-* I' 

S- RV. III-5S. 11:—* 

? trqqdt ^ ’ 

'Dm MirukU tightly cxplalni the word ' eruthi ’ it' rochi.iriinn (Nirukts, XU. 
vii. 1). It takes *MOretva’ in tb« &e&46 of * prAjAi.vam*e ’ Of' enna-vfletv& ' 
(X. 34.1). Rttri and Usbas «fe called sisters also m RV. X. 127.3. 

6. In fact, Usbas U called RuladvatsS, i. e. hevinfc a Calf In the ahinins one 
(sSiin);-RV. I. U3.2“Nir-lI.M. l,:- 

7 . Read U jrukti, 11.19.1. 00 RV-1-113.1.^ 

' ^ It* I ’ 
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then shining at night. One should remember here the ^g-vedic 
conception that after the Sun is set, he merely changes his bright 
front and journeys towards the East, aasumlng a dark form. How 
should he otherwise rise in ihe East when he was seen the previous 
night setting in the West ? Such was probably the conviction of that 
primitive Aryan, and it finds a direct expression in many Rig-vedic 
verses. For instance, in d famous Vcdic hymn which occurs m three 
Samhitas, and which caix be aptly compared to the above-given 
verse relating to the two forma of Yanil, Stlrya is said to show hirn- 
self in two forma, of which one, Anama (Endless or Eternal!, is 
bright Of shming, while the other is black.’ In another verse, 
which also occurs in three Sariihitaa, PQshan is said to have two 
different forms : one is ^ukra ( = white or Arjuna), and the other is 
the one which deserves sacrifices. The latter form, mentioned in 
contradiction to the white one, must be the dark form of the night. 
The Nirukta is quite self-consistent in interpreting the word 
‘iukra’ in the sense of ‘lohita* (reddish* rohita); for Aejuni is Ushas 
or Dawn, so that Sukra or Arjuna must be the ruddy morning Sun. 

We have seen that Kc^ava is KefI, and that Kwa means ‘a rayh 
Bala-Rama seems to have been regarded as having white Meias, 
-as ^inst Krishua with his black ‘hair'. Rama means xphite: 
so Bala-Riroa is a white form of Vishnu, i. e., Sesha. There are 
numerous passages in the Sanskrit literature that say that Ananta- 
$esha was white, or that Bala-Rlma should be delineated in the 
white ^ Hence, it seems just likely that Arjuna and Bala-RSma 
represented the same aspect of the Sun-god. Both were originally 


1. RV. I. ns. 5 a AV. XX. 123. 2 = YV-33.38*T.B,, 11. vlil. 7. 2 

< inWS II' 

'I'he dark (1. o. nlclitly) farm tMinr lo be httt Identical with Vafuoa. 

2. RV. VI.SJ.! = S. V.. 75 * T.S., IV. i. 11.2? T. A., 1.11.4* T. A., I. 

X. 1 * T. A,. IV. V. 6 s Nifukla, XIT. 17.1 ^ ^ 

3. Supra, p. lOS. Nalshadhlya, XXI. 

AmariMi. 60R; 1348: «le. Mbh. I. W. 32 f--- 

“ R ^ 11... 

?T^r^ h ” 

4. SR8. p 27. »t, 197. t«fa» tc him aa '•DbStna dhavalans’* (th« wh<t« 
luitcB h BriKfti-fiarhhjtl, 50. 36 ( Viaianagram S. S., vol. *, p. 709 ) 

II ’ 

It is flho worthy cf note that Balder isauppoaed to be aa “bwutiful t* »bc 
shining ivhiK flower Baldrsbra (BaWor'e BraeNCM. p. 24. 
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identical with Indra, and Arjuna could have his Saii>fi-r5jpi in the 
beautiful serpent-damsel (NSga-kanya) Uiupl.* Wc do Qoi know 
of Indra^s colour from later literature, but we know that at least 
Ms vehicle (the elephant Ai^vSta) is said to be white in colour, 
Incidentally, this imeepretation of the world kiU may serve to 
explain the epitheu Hrishl-ke^a and Gu<^-ke^a, given by the 
Bbagavad-glta to Krishna and Arjuna respectively. As Mr. Tilak 
poinia out, there are a good number of passages and commentaries 
(apart from those we have already referred to) which would sanction 
and justify this interpretation of ktia in this connection.’ 

Now, in an important Ttig-vedic hymn, we actually find the 
rays of the Black Sun-god, mentioned. The passage scema to allude 
to ‘ three ICeHs ’ ; the fi«t one, ‘ sowing ‘ the seed every year or 
‘ burning the earth\ according to the Nirukta (notice the connection 
between 'burning the earth ’ for making the soil more fruitful and 
Agnyadhiiw-OarbhidhSDa), is no doubt identical with Agni; the 
second shines over (lit. observes) the whole world with his iachis 
and is, in my opinion, identical with Indra-Baladeva ; and the third 
whose form, it is said, cannot he seen, must be Kriahaa. In feet, 
the last form seems to be actually mentioned in that very Rig- 
vedic hymn (only two stanxas later) as a black abode (k^ishpa 
niyina), to which the water-dwelling (apo vasloSh) winged birds 
(sharayah suparnah) repair.’ As Durgacharya, following the 
Niruku, explains, these karayak siiparnSh can easily stand for the 
(watcr-absorbing) rays of the Sun-god.^ Not only Supari^a but 
Hari also means ‘ a ray *, according to the Nirukta- The karayoli 
certainly corresponding to Hari-keias of the god Savitp, 
who is actually called Hari-ke^a in a Rig-vedic verseHari-kefe is 
not, 1 guess, far removed from HrisM-kcAa, a name of Sri-Krishna. 


1. VisbQU P. IV. M. 11. 

7 56, 42 ; alb4 s«e Kfiiyipa quoted in BltuttotpaU-vrlui. 

3. t^tl-r»hivya, p. 607. {1923, Powu, Mewiihi ed.). 

4. This I* 0J«r«ly the derk erpanw of th« nightly sky- 
RV. I. 164.44-47 

‘ ft ^ Wra ^ 1 

grrfr ii' 

Cf. Nirukta. XII. 27,1; AV. IX. 10.26. 

5. Nirukta. VII. 24.1. 

6. RV.X. 139.1 o YV. n.SSsT.S, IV.vi.3.3:- 

'ijn ii?ft 2TTft gsRTft n ’' 

It aoems however that hero Piiahao-GopS, who disappear* when Hori-UesB Sivitr» 
/iies. ie to be identified with Kri»ho»*GopRli. Saviql then become* BaU-Rlma. 
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One does not know if H5ra (H5r€) is Sn ; but Sri-Kri»Hna, per- 
haps, represents Herakles,* whose name is interchangeable with that 
of the Sandas or Sandan, on CUician coins. Berosans equates 
Herekles withSandan, and Aeathiaa calls Sandca the old Pe^ian 
Hercules.* Sandan or Sandas was only a Oippadocian and CUician 
name of Hercules the god of Ibrees, with the grapes ^nd corn in 
his hand, identical as he is with the Ba"al of Tarsus bearing the 
same emblems, was known to the Greeks as Hercules- 

Now, an Accfidian cylinder seal of c, 2.‘>00 d. c. represents 
whflt is looked upon as his prototype, a hero attacking n seven* 
headed monster, while another sea! depicts his adversary as a pentA’ 
cephalus being. 

Old stories tell, liow Hercules 
A dragon slew at Lenia 
With seven heads and forteen eyes. ‘ 

A summary of these ‘ old stories ’ may be given in the follow¬ 
ing words of Dr. Oskar SeyffertTIic hydra or water-snake of 
Lerna, also a child of Typhon and Echidna. This monster lived in 
the marsh of Lerna, near Argos, and was so poisonous that its very 
breath was fatal. It had nine heads, one of which was immortal. 

Surya-m^tnC Harikea »r« Avordi which ;xr« found In doscriptlon af 
Sun even in the Miliyn P. 128-29. 

1 . Th6 follow IBS aceouBi from Arrian *6 Iiid;ca v«)uld »how that Herofcus Is, 
perhaps. ^rl-Krlshon. “Herakks. who is eurrantly reportad » have 
a slraoncr into th« country. U Mid to hava hcen in retljey a natjw of India. 
This HttakUs U hold in especial honour by the Soufisanai ” C — Suraaecaa cf 
Msihurl) "But dress which this Heraklcs wore, Magisthervea Wile ua, 
rc.crtibkd tliat of tha Theban Hwakles, ss the Indians them selves admit. 
It ii furthrt said that ha had very numetoos progeny bom to him is India (tor, 
like hli Theban name snkc, he married many \vjacsh but that he had only one 
daughter. The name of ihia child wes Pandaia.” ( McCrlndlc, Awient India : 

Mesiithcnca and Arrian, 1926, p. 206 ), , 

Shimash ia said » have been ''wotehipped in Canaan, aomcticnea Under 
the name of Heres” (NCM, p. 156), which I am mclined to connect with Hen. 
My ateention is lately drawn to the following rerearka of Weber- May 

weelaocspialu Vishnu's name, Harj, which the Avesta knows ae the name of a 

diemoo. Zeirl, as meaning ‘ Golden and connect it with the 9ohr luminary ? 

The word appears in the Veda in the closeat conoesioo with ladra, and would 
hence lead us to tha second atige [ M foundation which Iws balow <M 

VjsKouiamoftho epic poems, namely to Indra ( Arjuna 1 himself and co the 

Krlehija who became identified in some manner which we muet eenfess hee not 
yet been eiplained*'. ( lA. 1901. MO ), I must add that I wriU this paragraph 
after writing the Appendix D ( q. v. ). 

2. Antiquity, XII. 324. Th Seape-gaat 388-9. Sandas m Rammon. bupri .U>- 
J. 4d«fn*, Auit, Osiris, p, 98. *■ P* ’ 

5. Antiquity XII. p. 323. 
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licraklcR scares it out of its lair with burning arrows, and, cuts off 
iu heads ; but for every head cut off two new ones arise. At length 
lolausi the charioteer of He rabies and son of his brother Iphicles, 
sears the wounds with burning brand. 

No doubt this legend is paralleled in India by a legend concern¬ 
ing I^liya ^aga who dwelt in the river Yamuna according tu the 
PurSok account- This dragon was also five-headed and was 
80 poisonous that the birds flying In the sky above it would be 
burnt by its breath.* A certain writer has recently pointed out 
that this tradition about Kriahna is found in the Rig-vcdii in 
connection with Indrs.* “ Recent excavations show a Dragmi 
myth CO be connected with Aahur 

The idea of a black sun, shining with black or subdued rays at 
night, may not'be altogether novel, since it was probably known even 
in Babylonia. Adar, mere popularly known as Ninib, often repre¬ 
sented as a Btorm-god and 6 doughty warrior, was not only a god of 
war and chase, but “ equally a beneficent deity of vegetation and 
fertility ” and of healing.* M. Lenoimant was the first to guess 
correctly his character as “ the nocturnal sun in the darkness ", but 
he took him to be posaibly a sun of the underworld/ M. Amaud 
however thought that “ Ninib was the sun hidden behind and 

1 . D, C, A., p. 280 f. 6|j«\vhvtL> we leirn Ihol it “ n<nRK*i the wintry of 
Lerr»^ near Afgoi, and dwelt jn a twtmp near the well of Aenytnonv.” The lust 
word has perhaps some letters In common with YAmunS. 

2. ' II 

siKTtg ^ .. 

UjrivDhia; Vlshou-pfirvs. XI. 44 1. 

‘ tr ^ ^'Klf^lflHlR' I 

II 

f^r^: QRwrttfl: H * —Il'k XII. 3f. 

3. me. 

4. NCW. p.lfi. 

5. Ibid. p. 126. This ehiracter is quite akin to that of Tndm ia the liig- 
vedaiaod if the equation Indn ^ Zeus s Krithoa be granted, these attributes 
may not stand in the way of our identifioation of Ntnib with KtishiM. 

6 . Dnvjnt^ Cit’Htstuutni p, 6S6-57. In support of this auggeatinn may be 
pointed out a parallel to be found In the Egyptian aun-^J Af,who " made hia 
nightly journey through the underworld NMC. p. 4. Seyee, Hihierl Led, 
p. 47, opines that it was Nei^l, who was the BobyIonianaun of the night, 
Appendix 6. 
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Struggling with the clouds, an obscured sun, but obscured during 
the day-tiwe.*’ It is just possible that he was looked upon as a 
nocturnal sun, shining not in the lower world, but rather in the sky 
above, no doubt, with obscured rays. It is, however, for the 
Assyriologists to say how far this conjecture of mine is correct. 

In Egypt also we find a similar divinity. Set, 8cti, Sati or 
Sit, one ol the oldest of Egyptian gods, “was at one time wor¬ 
shipped fit Tanis as a sun-god, the beloved of Ra .* The Syrians 
identified him with Ba’al, and Apep is only a serpent form of Seti, 
who, no doubt, personifies darkness, inspite of his being a sun 
god. Lastly, Zeus, whose identity with Kriahoa must now be 
deemed a certainty, seemR to be identified in Grecian mythology 
with the dark sky, which aspect is dealt with at length in A. B- 
Ccck’sZeuj, III. 943 f. 

I may here note a striking similarity observable between a 
festival connected with Lord Krishna and another connected with 
Attis. Soys Mr. Mukerji“Holi is the gayest of Hindu festivals. 
It is celebrated on the day of the full moon concluding the lunar 
month of Phalguna, which roughly synchronises with March. It... 
commemoraws, in its mirth and gaiety, the innocent frolics of 
youthful Krishna with the merry milk-maids of Vrind2rana...it is a 
national, ail-India, pan-Hinduistic festival...The only religious 
element in the Holi festival is the worship of Krishna. An image 
of Krishoa as a babe is placed in a little swing cradle, and decorated 
with garlands of flowers and painted with the use of 

which by men, women and children is a marked feature of the Holi 
celebrations even in their social aspect. The swing cradle 
accounts for the other name by which the Hoi: is sometimes 
known^i!)ol has now become a purely secular festival 

characterised by mere rout and revel....”* All people, who have 
witnessed the festival, are well aware of the extremely foul language 
that is used in this connection. Holi or HoUkS is supposed to 
mark the end of winter and the advent of spring. Now, we learn 
in connection with Attis the following :-.”Tbc resurrection of the 
god was hailed by his disciples as a promise that they too would 
issue triumphant from the corruption of the grave. On the 
morrow, the twenty-fifth day of March, which was reckoned the 
vernal equinox, the divine resurrection was celebrated with a wild 
outburst of glee. At Rome, and probably elsewhere, the celebra- 


1. HCM. p. 15$. Appeadieei E aad F, 

2. RiiBshadur A. C. AnHtirt Indian and p. 50-56 

(quoted h«rc with coi re<t traoctf iption of Saaskrit vordfi). 

M.G. 12 
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tioo took form of a carnival. It was the Festival of Joy {Hilaria). 
A universal licence prevailed. Every man might say and do what 
he pleased. People went about the streets in disguise. No 
dignity was too high or too sacred for the humblest citisen to 
assume with impunity,**^ 

Mr. Mukerji makes a pertinent observation In connection with 
the Indiafi festival“Why the advent of spring season should be 
a festive occasion in a tropical country, is not quite obvious, for 
in no part of the plain regions of India,...are the rigours of the 
winter-season at any time so severe as to make the approach of 
springs looked-for event- The mild winter has no terrors for 
even the poorest Indian peasant, ns long as he can enjoy the warm 
sunshine by day,,.."’ These remarks clearly show this festival to 
be an extraneous element in this country ; it must have been 
borrowed from, or migrated with, some people, who were living 
in some country like Italy where winter was a bit coo severe. 

To dear the ground more, we should devote ourselves a little 
to the study of other characters in the Epic, Yudhishthira is also 
known to us as Dharma or Dbarma-ruja, which is pre-eminently an 
epithet of Yama. The Epic account makes Yudhishthira an ofF- 
epriog of that god ; but this, for reasons that must be now apparent, 
only means that the two arc identical, Now, Yama is, as proved 
above, Agni or Maha-klla, the destructive aspect of the Sun-god • 
The Oraons and the Malae of Bengal worship the Sun-god " under 
the title of Dharma or Dharma-Gosain whom they annually 
marry to DhStrl or the Earth*Goddess.** The Bhuiyas also “ know 
him as Boram or Dharma Devata.”* 

Another interesting character in the Epic is Karpa, a son of 
Surya by the princess Kunti, who being asliamed of this fruit of 
innocent frolic, tried to dUpoac of him in secret by putting him in 
& basket (of canes) and throwing it in the river Aiva (which I identify 
with modern Asan, a tributary of Chambal) at the place where she 
flowed past the town Kuntipura or Kauntapura (which I identify 
with modern Kontwar, Kotwar or Kotwal).* The basket was drifted 


1- Ad9«U.Mti:,Osiri3. p. 227. Ucin HUsri, and Ctatk (both 

mewiog 'cheerfgr, wh«a«e hilarity, «xhi!araw, w) are poiUbly philoloBiwlly 
connected with HoU. ' 

2. AC. Mukcrjl, I. p. 28.2S^; p. 60-$l. I* ;* net necejiary lo accept 

the lB»t remark of (hie Ral Bahadur. ‘ 

3. TtuMagieArt.U.UZ>Vf.CTOoUt.JitlieionM.,p.n. 4. Ibid 

5. Mbh. 

frai »TFt ^ t 
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along the current into the river Chambal (ancient Charmanvati), 
thence into Jumna and Ganges» where it was caught up by a 
charioteer, Pitying the fotaaken son of Kunti, he brought him 
up ae hie own son, and later Karna became a king- The game tale, 
with a little difference, is narrated about a acmi-hiatorical king 
Sargon I of Accad. Myths like this, as even the Flood myth, etc., 
do not originate independently in different countHca. The Flood 
myth probably Originated in the land of Shinar, whence it migrated 
to the East, the West and tj>e South under various forms, ^^me 
mutilated versions passing even to the South African tribes. The 
text giving the legend of Sargon, as published in W. A. I- in. ♦. 7, 
is as follows 

1. Sargon, the mighty king, the king of Accad (am) I. 

My mother (was) a princess ; my father T knew not 
(In) the city of Asupiianu, which is built on the bank 
of the Euphrates. 

(My) mother, the princess, conceived me; in a secret 
place she brought me forth ; 

She placed me in a basket of reeds; with bitumen my exit 
(gate) she closed ; 

She gave me to the river which drowned me not 
The river carried me along ; to Akki the irrigator it brought 
m€ ; 

Akki the irrigator in the goodness of (hU) heart lifted me 


2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 


up 


9. Akki the irrigator reared me as (hia own) son 

12. For 45 (?) ye ars I ruled the kingd om. ^ 

13. The men of the black-headed race I governed ... 

“ The awry reminds us of Perseus launched upon the sea with 
his mother Danae in a boat, of Romulus and Remus exposed to the 
fury of the Tiber, and still more of Moses in his ark of bulrushes 
upon the Nile 

If Sargon 1 is to be assigned to c. 2700 b.c., this myth narrated 
about him must have originated a few centuries later than that date. 

be M by Ctnznl Cunnlcutbem and Mr. 

M. B. Gsrda. The site U newly e*«vttea by the UlWt wholir, «ho lofnriae roe 
tbetthcettiyofKvnd. sivjngblftbtothnUUgicfroaM child and (Wttiag »id of 
hia, Uatill narrated about ihU place. Mt, Garde la wcag m identifyiog this 
ta«o with 'KunuIpuT' {Arehi^oloty in Gwalior. 2nd ed., p. /), which he erroae- 
ouaW regard* as a eepiul of certain Niga kinge ( ^^jd. p. 9 ). Konwat >e twenty- 
five miUt ftortb of Gwalior. _ _ 

1. Sayce, Ltctvrts : 1987 (1909), p. 26-29. ... v . » 

^ Ibid 1 am aWt reminded of a awry in the Arabian Nighta, which telU 
oaof two princea and o princeea (their aiatar) being thrown l«o a river and earned 
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Again, if it has been borrowed by the Indians from the Chaldaans 
{as aeems not improbable), then, surely> I cannot put Kafna’s birth, 
—I mean, the birth of the remarkable myth reUemg to Karna,— 
earlier than circa 2500 »-c. The MahS-bhirata war could not take 
place, even mythologically, aa early as 3101 B.c. 

Karoi^ is, of course, a son of ihe Sun-god, SOrya,* and may, 
therefore, be identified with him in accordance with the theory of 
emanation which almost seems to set fortl^ that various attributes 
of a divinity may be personified into Independent beings, that 
may be regarded either as sons cr as incarnations. It may be noted 
that Kunti is said to have remained a virgin (Kumari) even after slic 
had given birth to Karpa by what might be termed as Immaculate 
Conception.* To me she appears to be a mother goddess. The 
name of Paxidu, husband of Kunti, means nothing more than 

‘white’, and may signify only an epithet of that bright luminary.* 


•way a]oog the current, until they were rcwuccl by • gardener who odepred tltcm, 
UJilmaicly they inheri<ed their father's kingdom, by the nid of "a talhiiur bird, i 
singing tree end golden wster,*’ which the princess &eoured nfiergraec orertionK. 

1. Karoo corresponds in eome measure to Acheron, the son of Keltos, who 
helped (he Titans in their war with Zeus. 

2. In conneoiOD wicK ihle footaritlc talu of Kunti, conceiving iu consequence 
of a moMr/i she chanted in praise of Surya, we mny ounce (he fellowing observa* 
(ion* of W. Crooke. RtHgion and Folklore t^erihffn Ifidic, p. 54-35:—''It U com- 
roOfily believed that women can be fcrlllised by cho sun, and girla uctiininc 
pubeity are secluded from the sight of him. A cblldloss ^^‘oman desiring ofl- 
apring bathes, stands naked before the auo und Implnrca hint to remove her 
barrenness. A Rajput story tells how a girl became p/ugnant, booauso she Inoetitj. 
ously repeated (he Ouyatri hymn which she learned frooi her preceptor [ Does 
Mr. Crooke refer to Kuati's tale here ? J; and (hu same (ale la (old of ao ancestress 
of ChsQgia Khan and'riinur the lame." We have already noted ntany insraneva 
of immaculate conception. Here ia another, which roay support our oonjeoture 
aa to Karla's identity ^Ith the Sua-ged. "Neith was the virgin-mother of the 
sun” and the ineeriptioo atSais sayt: I am what la, what will be and u'bac Ivts 
been; none has raised ray tuoie and the child I have given birth to, is the sun. " 
( TIu Origin af rha Cftus, p. 192 ), Swam! Saty£nanda adds: " It is very prehable 
that Christianity borrowed the immocijlato ooneeption of Mary from HeiCh 
indirectly and direotly from (he birth alory of Mardeaa Mjtbrs, which is directly 
inspired from the Sgypllan sources. For we find Nelth having a solar disc under 
her exiending arms, exactly like the Maadean." (Ibid.). Keith Is Hiilthlnt. 
A Sicilian princess also eoaealved by the Sun, while yet e maiden {Bolder the 
Breotifid, p. 73 ), and " among the Indians of Guaehett in Columbia,...a report 
once ran (hat the sun would impregnate one of their maidens who ahould beer • 
child and yet remain e virgin "• (Ibid. p. 74, For other iDStaneca, read p. 72-76). 

3. For Keurevas end Giodberi, vide Appendix H. 
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The Bull and the Cow 

According tc Mr. J. N. Banerji, the bull on Indian C 9 ms most 
probably re pro sen ta Siva.* I should venture to suggest that there 
ia no doubt with regard to their identity, since, as noted above, wc 
have inviolable scriptural authority supporting it,—say from any 
religion. Bull is identical with many male Vedic divinities, as alao 
many foreign ones, to allude to all of which again would l>e tedious 
and unnecessary. Some repetition, however, seems unavoidable. 

In Egypt, the sun-god Is called ‘ the bull of his mother % Hat- 
hof, the Celestial Cow and according to hlerodotus, they were 
killed only as a paciihm.^ Conspicuous among EgyptUn animal 
cults was that of the bull, and worsliip of Apis (^p) ^ 

the earliest times. According to Herodotus (iii. 2S) it was the 
‘ calf of a cow incapable of conceiving another off-spriug ;* and the 
Egyptians say that lightning descends upon the cow from heaven ; 
on the latter point another story was that the god descended on the 
cow as a ray of moon-11ghi... Oxen were sacred to Apis and had to 
be pure white (Herod, ii. 38). When the old Apis died, a new one 
was sought;... Once a year the cow was presented to Apis and then 
killed (Bliny, viii. 186).. Women were forbidden to approach ii^ save 
during its four month^s education at Necropolis, when they exposed 

themselves before it (Diodorus, i. 85)*.Both the living and the 

dead Apia were connected with Osiris, and its soul formed with 
Osiris a dual god Asur Hspi (Serapis). The dead bull was carefully 
mummified and buried in a rock tomb. The cult of Apia was 
national.'"’ And “after the death of Apis-bull his 'lingam" en¬ 
closed in a gold-sheath was introduced in the ‘yoni' of the queen, 

1. r.H.Q.,XVI.p. 4. 

2. Myth. A. R., Xn. 38 ; vide ut lapta. p. 98 ; 95. 

3. Herodatua, ii. 41; 8RB, I. SO?, col. i. 

4. Aditi appaafs in India aa GfiaMi, which mesas ' safefit prasOtfi jaub.' U., 
a cow that has simn birth (9 one call coly. 

5. Womeo io Northern Indio are fcrbiddca to approach Kartika.svimI or 
Kfirtikeya-Kumira. the young son of Che Mother Ooddesc, Also in MablrSah;ra, 

6 . With thia may he compared a practice current,—I am wld by Sriniwaa 

Pandit—among the MahCtfliihjriafti, chat women desirous of progeny can 
aae Ggd giva only after touching »bc vrlshaeaa (tastielca ) of the sacred vfiahfi, 
Nandi, aiwingbcforohlm. I amnotaure, but I think, I hare obaerred others aho 
performing the same rite. Aa a symbol of virility, it can be ttcced to anybody. 

7. ERE. I. 507. col. i; ef. D. C. A., p. 578. Vide Appendix J. 
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thereby showing honour to her* In the subterranean, vaults of 
the avenue leading to the Scrapium, discovered near Memphis by 
Auguste Mariette in 1850, numerous carcasses of such Apia bulls 
were found. Ri at Heliopolis, Ptah at Memphis, MinO at Thebes, 
Montu or Menthu at Hermonthis are all supposed to have assumed 
the form of a bull, and the bulls of RS and Ptah, the Mnevis and the 
Apis are known to us from classical writers.* Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, “is said to have invaded Ethiopia without success, and to 
have perished, on hia return, of a wound received from his own 
sword in the thigh, the same part of the body where in hia madness 
he had struck Apis, the Bull-god of the Egyptians,”’ Both in India 
and in Egypt, the bull and the cow played the part of a scapegoat.* 

The walls of a temple of Nin-khursag, built by A-anni-pndda 
on a mound some four miles from Ur, “were adorned on the 
outside with copper statues of bulls modelled in the round, with 
a copper frieze of bulla in relief/’* etc. “In Babylonia, figures 
of bulls guarded the approach to a temple, house or garden- 
colossal figures of them in stone or metal, called lamaasiCfrom 
the Sumerian lamma), were placed on either side of the entrance.,, 
and in the :legend of Chedorlaomer (?) we rend ti^at when Bel 
determined to bring evil upon his temple at Babylon, * its sedu,’ 
or guardian-bull, departed from it, and so allowed the Elamite to 
enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian bulls were known 
as kirvbit and corresponded with the chirubin which stood at the 
entrance of garden of Eden, protecting the way of the ‘tree of life' 
(Gn. 3.24)/'* In the list of Babylonian deities found in an 
inscription, the nanie of ' the two divine bulls' sacred to Ea or 
Bnki of Eridu (the oldest city on die earth according to the 
Sumerians)are mentioned.'' The Assyrian bull was often repre¬ 
sented as endowed with wings,* and was identical with the winged 
sun-god Ashshur-Asur, who was conceived under various hybrid 
forms, He, no doubt, reminds us of the Cretan Minotaur, a 


1. Tht Origin ti Cf<m, p, 171-172, Vide Appendix K, 

2. Dawn of CitAiiiation. 119. 

3. Owen, A hri^Uiil. ^ Orttet, 12, (1913). 

4. £R6.1, 50S, ii. The Soaptgoot, p, 216 f. 

5. TAr 5iinma*u, p. 10-41. 

6. SR£. 11. S$7-8$a. 

7. Ibid, Regesle, 164. 

t. Tkf Origifi iheCrais, p. 170. The leiraed Author seem to suggest th«t 
thecel«9ii«l bull, created by Anu at the dviire of the hiugMy lihtir, whose 
proposei WAS spumed by Gilficmeah, wssprobsbiy ideatiesl with labesr'a e.oiott : 
he helps the goddess of fertility. 
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grandaon o/ Helios and an ofF-apriog of Pasiphat by a ball, who 
i$ represented in the form of a half-man and a half-buU.' For, it 
is now well-nigh proved that not only Minouur, but Minos also 
represents the sun. in Crete the lover of the Mother-Goddess 
was a bull.* " Among the Cretans, a Dionysus was sacridcied 
biennially under the form of a bull; and the worehippers tore 
the living animal to pieces, wildly with their teeth.’*** 

The Yezidis of Mosul (on Euphrates), svho worship the Sun- 
god at his rising and setting (or in other words, perform ‘ saodhya- 
vandana’), sacrifice white oxen at his shrine,-which reminds 
certain scholars of the bulls dedicated to Ashshur. Incidentally 
it is pointed out that like the Assyrians, these Yezidis grow 
beards. Tlie bull was sacred also to the Jewish Jeboveh and was 
duly offered in sacrifices. It was a symbol of Hadad-Rimmori, 
'the lord of fertility, the prince of tlie heaven and the earth, 
with whom it may be either identified or associated : This seems 
clear from Babylonian cylinder seals as well as from Syrio- 
Hitlite sculpture from Malaiia, Byuk, Doliche, Zmjerli or Sinjerli, 
etc.‘ From him, or like him, this symbol of virility was borrowed 
not only by Indian Indra-VrisH * Rudra-VrishabhadhvajQ, but also 
perhaps by the Cilician Sandas and the Greek Zeus, For, it was 
this animal, “whose form was assumed by Zeus in order to carry 
off Europa,a Pbcenician damsel.’'" Ultimately its origin is traced 
cither to some Sumerian divinity like Anu or Bel-Marduk or to 
Egyptian Osiris. 

We have already seen that Parjanya is in all probability ideniU 
cal with Indra and is often called Vrlsl^ or a Bull.’ I beg to quote 
some remarks of Frazer in this connection. “ The chief deity of 
the Lithuanians waa Perkunas or Perkuns. the god of thunder and 


1 Cf TA. Oriiin Cf tkt CtM. p. nof.i SCD. p. i34 f.J 169 f. “ It wai 
ifttPatiphac, the wife ftf Kiog Mines, fell in J©tc with e MondMUS white 

bull which rose from the end ^at in order to firetif? her unnetuml pa«ton 
the BrtUtDBcdslusfieostruacd ft hollow wooden cow, coTtred with cows hide, 
io which the love.6ick dueea wes hidden while the bull iMuaied it. The 
mult of their union was the Minouur.- (TAe Dytf>i GW, FV«er 

show a that the hull here Ja none but the aun, tbetthe Ctetane Indeed called the 
Mn 4 bull, end that the ideMiheitjon of Peelpha^, "she who ahbee on ell 
with the moon has elrcedy been euggested by Peueamaa. (Ibid. p. 72 f.). 

2 Parnell, Cuiu 11. 632, 6*3, etc., ERE. I. 508. col. •. 

3. Allen, 213. For bull.worahlp in Crete, retd cap. Olott. 2S3-4. 

4 BRB. XII. IA7; Vmvtrtai Biblt Dia. p- S2. 

5. Garalang. p. W 1 144; 202 f.j 210 1302 f.; ERE. It. 888; etc. 

6. I.Teylor, p.302. 

7. Supra, p.S2; cf. P* 148 J etc. 
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lightning, whose resemblance to Zeus and Jupiter has qften been 
pointed out. Oaks were sacred to him....And in time of drought, 
when they wanted rain, they used to sacrifice a black heifer, a 
black he-goat, and a black cock to the thunder-god in the depths 
of the woods.'Mslecici also says that Perkunas was prayed to 
for rain, ,,Frazer seems to approve of the identity of the names 
Perkunas and Parjanya, originally suggested by G. Bvihler nnd 
endorsed by Prof. H. Hirt, and shows that the bull is an emblem 
of the rain-god,^ Perkunas, Parjanya or Zeus, being identified with 
him or sacrificed to him. 

Apollo, ‘‘a god of light, in both its beneficent and its destruc¬ 
tive effects,*' was in many places, but above all at Athens, " M'or- 
shipped as Agyieus, the god of streets and highways, whose rude 
symbol a conical post [obviously developed out of Unga\ stood 
by the Street-doors and in court-yards/** In spite of hia being 
identical with Indian ^mba, therefore, he seems to combine in 
himself in addition many of the attributes of Pradyurnna or Kamo. 
The latter, according to all Indian traditions, is identical with 
the liiiga or creative form of Siva, who has also a Rudra or terrific 
form denoting the destructive effects of Nature and whose moat 
sacred emblem is tlie sacred bull, Nandi. It is tlten quite natural 
on our part to expect Apollo to be associated wi^ tlie Bull. 
In tbe island of Delos are the remains of the so-called ‘ sanctuary 
of tite bull,' the building containing the homed altar of Apollo, 
reckoned among the seven wonders of the world We have 
already referred to the Institution of sacred marriage, and to the 
fact that according to the Greek tradition, ladies were mated to 
tbe figure of Apollo,^ just as Indian ladies are still reported in 
certain provinces to sacrifice their maidenhood to Siva-UAgas. 

Again, the philological connection between Priapus and Apis, 
the sacred Egyptain hull representing Osiris, is already demon¬ 
strated by certain scholara. The obscene rites in connection with 
his worship cau be easily likened to the present-day Italian custom, 
observed in the eacred pilgrimage of Catholics, known as Venernia 
( < Venus), in which a small monolith pillar is touched by their 
private parts, by women desirous of children.* ‘'Plutarch in hia 

1 . Tkt Magif Art, etc., ll. 365-367. 

2. Ibid. p. 36S; Adomt. AttU, Osirit, p. 416. 

3. n.C. A, p.41-43. 4. Ibid, Vide Appendix I. 

5. The MagieAft, cic.. tl. 135 ; Hercdotiis, 1 .153. 

6 . The Origin^ Ae Crou. p. 189; vjde *upr>i, p, 121: l$l: etc. Such a 
" Saiat'a stoac *' exitts Ato io Medina cod Is used |ikeni»e, y> much »o (hat it 

bceaaiaic&t worn out b; this use." The Origin the Ctmi, p. ISV. 
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life of Marius statee that the Cimbri took with them od their 
expedition into Italy a brazen bull on which they were occustomed 
to swear aolemn oathe/'* 

In ancient Iran the moon ia closely associated with the 
bull and is regarded as containing the seed of the primeval bull 
(Bundohishn, iv. x), where one of the standing epithets of the 
moon is gnosliifiro, ‘ living die seed of the bull Here the under¬ 
lying idea is evidently a fertility concept.”* 

And Baluchistan is not far from Iran. Sir Aurel Stem aays:— 
“ Conaidcring the number of these representations of the humped 
bull and the uniformity of the type throughout all chalcolithic 
sites of Makron and Jhalawan, it seems difficult not to believe that 
this animal was an object of popular reverence if not of actual 
worship If this assumption is right, the temptation is obviously 
great to seek some connection between the prehiatonc worship 
of the population, which occupied the extreme western marches 
of Indi'i before the Aryan invasion of Vcdic times, and the great 
role played by Siva’s bull in the Indian cult from very early 


period.”* 

1 always w'onder why great scholars have mostly ignored 
IiidraU bull, and have always considered the bull-worship to be 
non-Vedic. There arc whole iukias m the Vedas, which are 
devoted to the sacred bull as identical with the Supreme God. 
Without going into tedious details of such hymns, 1 may merely 
rcciueat the reader to note its identity with the morning Bun,» its 
conmciwi«Uhthe Earih Geddsss (PrithivI Devi), Aditi, or her 
various forms.* It is impossible to fully comprehend our remarks 
in this instance (if not in other places) without reading the passages 
referred to in the footnotes, either in the original or in translation. 


Tlie bull figures prominently among the animals sacrificed to 

Zeus, as also to his favourite ‘ maiden daughter* Athene or Pallas 
Athene,'^ “ the goddess of eternal virginity ”, of war and of victory. 
Like Zeus sbe is *' the mistress of thunder and lightning’ , and is 
represented as hurling a thunderbolt; she “ sends down from sky 


1. BRE.XII.SS9. 

2 . ERR. 1. SO?, ool. 15. 

3. Mem. A-3. I-,No. p. 161. . vt. 

4 Atf VI 31 iX 4 ;XIU. I (ospeoitlly st. 17, 25. etc 1; Nifgktt II. 
6. 2 ; n. 14. 2. Not. th« in AV. IX. 7, ‘so’ ie identified with %)\ Sod. waether. 
It it, however, difficult w detetmrn. the ae* of iViit 'go', 

5 AV VI 31 . 3 ; XIII. I-12, 25, etc. ; XX. 4fi.; etc. 

AV. IX. 4. 21 Xni. 1.16, 38. 45, 46, 52. 53, 54, etc. 

7 * ERB. I. SOS, col. i; FarocJI, Culu «»., I. p. 290 f. 
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to earth, light and warmth and fruitful dew, and wi^h them 
prosperity to fields and plants". She was pre-eminently the 
protectress of agriculture and “ inventresa of plough"/ and so 
probably her connection with the bull. 

And as to Athene, so also to other forms of the Great Mother 
among the'Greeka, the bull waa sacred, e. g. to “Artemis 
Tou^^7fCXor:and roupiK^', which Fnrncll interprets as referring to the 
agricultural functions of the goddess ; in the worship of raup(m't\&s 
the bull and calf were rarely, the cow never, sacrificed 

This brings us to eoftf-tt'oyship. Now, if male deity is a hull, 
the female divinity, according to the primitive logic, is bound to 
be a cow. So is Aditi, and we Imvc already noted numerous like 
instances in Egypt, and elsewhere. For instance, Nut, the Egyptian 
sky-goddess and Haihor, the goddess of love, were “ connected 
with the celestial cow, whose star-spangled belly farmed the sky"-’ 
Incidentally, this form corresponds to that of Indian Krishna or 
Ratri. Haihor “ was the ‘ mother-cow ’ which gave milk and was 
therefore, shown both as a cow and as a sycamore fig—the * tree of 
life ’...the milk of the tree was the milk of the goddess".^ 

Again, Ista,* the most popular of all the Egyptian divinities, 
barring, perhaps, her brother-consort Osiris, was undoubtedly a 
mother goddess, representing “ the feminine receptive and produc¬ 
ing principle in Nature". As the goddess of procreation and 
birth her symbol was the cow", and on monuments, she is mostly 
represented as supporting between her cow-horns the orb of .the 
moon, Or as having horns in the shape of a crescent. Hath or is 
also referred to as supporting the suq placed between her horns.^ 
The point, which I wish to draw attention to, is that these horns, 
sandwicchiog the celestial bodies, may, I think, be appropriately 
likened to the so-called Taurine symbol, as seen on certain coins.^ 
The Greek goddess Artemis is also depicted “ with horns on 
her shoulders, which are usually supposed to refer to the moon : 
the horns certainly appear in the representations of Selene”,* 
where again it is supposed to symbolise the crescent moon.^ The 
car of Selene is often driven by cows, for they were sacred to her.''’ 

1 . D, C. A., p. 80-82. 2. ERE, I, 508, ool. i. 

3. Macken2i«, p. 160 f,; Evacs, It. 51. 

4. Mackenzie, p. 160 {. 5. D. C. A., p. 324 f, 

6 . Meckeoaie, p. 1*9, SO; cempzrc thle figure with that of Ul«, ia T> C. 
A., p. 325 : also Csotb. A. H., Vol. of Plates I. p. 30 f. 

7. Durge I'raMd, flg. S (Plato 22); vide a1»o Bvana, II. 806 f. 

8 . ERE. I. 508, col. i, 9. D. C. A., p. 579. 10. Ibid. 573, 
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The Greek Artemis was idcDtified with the Roman Diana, who was 
" the goddess of the moon, of the open air, and open country, with 
its mountains, forests, springs and brooks, of the chase, and of 
childbirth". " Cows were offered to the Diana of Aventine, and 
her temple adorned with cows’, not with stags’ horns as was 
usually the case, with her images. Again, in hontiur of the 
greatest of the Greek goddesses Rhea-Cybelc, tiie great mother of 
gods, Tanroltolia was performed, when bulls were sacrificed.’ 
And to Demctcr, too, the cow was offered as an emblem of 

productivity.* l‘ra>;ef aisn informs ua of a fertility charm, accord¬ 
ing to which the Uom:m Vestals were reqvilred to sacrifice annually, 
im the 15th of April, pregnant cows to the Earth goddess, in order 
to ** quicken both the seed in the ground and the wombs of the 

UOWH*’.* 

The ancients enacted in so ninny details ritual dramas, such as 
the one in connection with tlte violent death and resurrection of 
Dionyana ; and ftt Tenedos, the god was represented as a new-born 
calf of a mother goddess named Scmele (a favourite wife of Zeus), 
who was represented as the mother cow and "tended like a woman 
in child-bed".® Frasier also shows how the corn-spiric is said to 
assume the form of a cow in folk-lore of different countries.® He 
opines that the ‘‘horns of the waxing or waning moon naturally 
suggest the resemblance of the luminary to a white cow : hence the 
ancients represented the goddess or the moon drawn by a team of 
white cattle."’ 

The Mountain Mother of Ur had the bull and cow motif ‘end¬ 
lessly rcpcixted’ on her temple. According to Gadd, most of the 
early rulers of Babylon included among his titles "fed with the holy 
milk of Nin-khursag", and he opines that it is this idea that is 
responsible for the representation of the cows upon her temple I 
The Egyptian Pharaoh was also depicted as being suckled by the 
Celestial Cow, as he was her son, as also a son of the Sun-god. The 
Babylonian custom is probably only a borrowal from the Egyptian 
idea- Nin-khursag or Nin-hursag had large cattle-farms assigned 
to her, as at Lagash ; and aUUbaid was once a pasture-land for her 


sacred cattle to grase. 

In the Vendidad, cow appears as the most valued among "many 
good pure objects created by God",® which included the Fire, the 

1, Ibid. p. 183. 2. Ibid. p. 5*2 f. 

3. Ibid. p. J78. 

S. Tht S 6iTiU the Com, ate. , I. p. 32-33. 6* ibid, p. 289. 

7. The Dying God, p. 72, 8. Gsdd, I. o,. p. 62 f. 9. Vend., XI. 1. 
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Sun, the Moon, the Earlb, the stars, a (sacred) tree, etc. The word 
'gao’ is often used for the Mother Earth, and in *nemo geush’ 
(*Homage to the kineO» it signifies ‘the whole nature’,* Gao evidently 
corresponds to the Indian Go* and the Greek Gaia, Gaa or Ge. At 
times, gao represents the whole of the Universe, as in Ahunavaiti 
Gatha. N^n-feeding of a cow results in childlessness according to 
the Parsees, and her urine (gao-miz) is held in high veneration as a 
purifier, and has to be applied CO his body daily by a devout 
Zoroastrian.^ 

Dr. Hutton, in Ins article on the " Assam Megaliths” gives an 
illustration, in which arc shown forked Y*shaped wooden posts, 
used by Semi Nigas in connection with their burinla. Here, to 
the Y-shaped forks (which, as Dr. Hutton shows, are regarded by 
the KSg^ themselves as representations of the sacred Yoni) are 
attached wooden heads of cows.^ 

As in the case of otlier mother goddesses, identification with 
the cow is almost a constant feature of the Indian Mother Aditi, 
PnthivI, Ida or Vik. It has given birth to various myths and 
various traditions, Like Isis suckling Horus, her * calf of pure 
mouth she appears in her capacity as a sky-goddess, suckling her 
young one Agni (who is, of course, identical with the sun), also 
called Yahva (“ Jehoveh) and a bulL^ The obverse of some 
ancient coins of Coreyra (or ICwkyra, which is the same as that 
largest Ionian island, CorfQ) and Carystus (Eubfta) shows a cow 
suckling a calf,'*' and this type is not unknown to us in India.’' 

We have already noted one form of the Great Goddess, iliat of 
Artemis, to whom a cow was never sacrificed. Now, there occurs 
a Tnantra in the Rik Saihhita, where Aditi, as identical with 

]. Ccmpire 'Aditih sarvtin’. 

2. Aroirtko^a, at, 303 

' ^ Jirftai ffwfy i ’ 

3. ABI„ V. (182<J, p, 106f. l(th« 2«foa&tTisi}3 apply it to thuir body, 
the high Hindus at least in Southern India drink it especially in ^rlvicl. 
Also vide Raghu. 111*41* ew, 

4. Antiquity, III. 334 f ; pi. viii. 

5. RV.X.ll.l:— 

Cf. RV.X. S. 7;— 

orfirft iwspsn f ?>?« n ’ 

6 . Percy Gardner, ffist. Ane. Grtfc«, { 191S), p,*139, 

?. Num. Chron,, Royal Nuin, Soc. Great Britain, 1933, p. 139 i. 
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the cow, 19 called the mother of Rudras, a swter of Adityas, etc., 
and a wish is expressed that AditUcow may not be killed.* The 
Grihyasutraa,* commenting on this passage, inform us that this 
mantra is to Ijc recited when a cow without being killed is lei 

loose, at which time the famous madhu-parka ceremony in honour 

of Atithi, etc., is performed.^ In funeral rites also,^ she is let 
loose, and is made to walk thrice round the funeral pyre, when 
this stansa, together with another in praise of che ' aU-pervading 
Goddess' (^ viiva-vSft Devi), is recited.* For the Goddess is 
undoubtedly connected with the funeral sacraments as with all the 
rites that are auspicious. The custom of killing a boll instead of 
a cow, in connection with the death of a Brahmana, seems to be 
approved of by Kauiilya.* According to a marriage hymn, occurring 
in boththc Rig-veda and the Atharvaveda, cows were probably to 
be killed under the constellation of AghSs or MaghSa, while they 
were to be married (to bulls ?) under the Arjunls or Phalgunis.* 

Corresponding to the Babylonian practice of assigning farms or 
pasture-lands to sacred cattle attached to temples, there prevails 
in India an ancient custom, which ordains that a cow within ten 
days of giving birth to a calf, and a consecrated bull, —marked, as 
a commentator explains, with w'hcel, trident or other symbols,— 
are not subject to punishment, even if they intrude upon any 
farms, etu.® 

T RV.Vlir. 101.15:- 

‘ smn 'nlw i 

sf 5 5TO m ii' 

Compare VV.XIir.^:- 

2 . At *bc more common <gswm vrtis pmbebly to kill the cow, 

eilf or bull in honour of a jueti, etc. A. B., 1.15 

‘ ^ ««• i 

L’etara-Rima-chafita, IV.^ __ 

‘ gcqpstre sTT^£fTiTrwFf?iFr 

^ STfra 91 I' 

3. ild HT^arfsT^si 9^ I 

f^^lTRT ^ q9firs«tn^<n II 

4. Kaut llye, ArOia-4Ditra,Xl * P* ^19 1 — 

' 5T5TO ^ ’ «ic- 

5. RV.X. B5. 13; AV.XIV. 1.13. 

6. Maori VII. 242, ©a which KuUOU;— ... 

‘ irqcF ITT 5n?T ^ l fid '•1^* 

Cf. TfjRavalkya, It. 166; Natada, XI. 30, Me. 
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In the Athdrvaveda, whole tilkias are devoted to the Celestial 
Cow,^ where she is sometimes called Brahrna-gav?,* VaH Gftufck.* or 
^taudana Gau^.^ About the Brabma-gavl, we have already noted 
that she is the terrible Meni, to whom human sacrifices are offered.* 
She is there regarded as the Inviolable cow of the Bmhmanas ;* arid 
elsewhere the Vaitahavyas arc said to have paid very dearly for 
appropriaiJhg probably this very cow,’ which is said to belong to 
the Bhrigus. It is very difficult to disentangle tnyih from history 
here ; but, is it possible thflt, in view of the identification of this 
cow with the earth given In the sulcts referring to Meni, we have 
to see here an allusion to some conquest of the territory of the 
Bh^igus, by some foreigners ? We cannot, however, forget that 
in Phrygia also the cow and the bull were held sacred and tliat 
the slaughter of an ox was a crime deserving capital punishment, 
it being believed that tbeir king was originally a peasant, whose 
“ ox-drawn cart was preserved in the temple of Kybclc 

This identification of Ida = AditisPrlthivl witli the sacred Cow 
is familiar to the Vedas,® as also to the Brahmanas.“ where it is a 
very common phenomenon, She often appears as a wish-fulfilling 
cow,^ and is no doubt identical with Surabhl of the classical 
mythology. Should any one doubt this, we confront him with 
authority of the Sabhi-parva, the Hari-vam^a, Bhigavata and other 
Putinas, which mention Surabhl along with Ad iti, Diti, Danu, I la 
(or Iri), Sarama, etc. The Harivariila^ P, mentions them among 
the wives of Kiiyapa, while the BhSgavata adds that these 

are only the names of Mitris (mother goddesses).^ The Kurma 


l. AV. VII, 104. 2. AV, V.18; V, 19;Xir.S5*^tc. 

3, AV.X. IQj XII, 4 ;otc. A. AV. X. 9. 

5. AV. XII. S. 6. Ibid. n. 5-6.17, €W. 

AV. V. 18.1<VI 1; V. 19. 10. Read here the original passage to form 
yOur own opinion. 

8. Sayce^ i^eii^tenr Afreigfit Egypt a>*d HAkyloitis, p. 111. (I9Q3). 

9. YV. Xlll. 43 ; XIII. 49; ef. VM. 120 :—*< I^i, the personiflcation of the 
ofi-spriBg of milk end butter, ho&u tendency to be regarded «aa cow 

10. g, B., ir. ill. 4.34 s XIV. ii. 1 . 7 5 III- Vi. 4.20 ; III. Hi. 1.4; II, Hu 4. 
34; VI. ui. 2. 7; T. B„ TII. si. 4. 3 5 eM. 

11. S. B., Il.il. 1. 21.Cf. 


—JRASB. Vr. 1941. p. in. l>ri.Ma1aiVArma’e ina., tt. 80. 
13. Htrimmia P., 1. 111. 2? 1. til. llfii Garu^e P., vi (ae quoted In 

Vfcbiipat7*» Hlgan ed.. til, p. 2471). 

13, BhSgavareP., Vl.vi, 24^ 

^ wtwt *TT^t ^ II 
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Purina calls the Goddess ‘SurabhiS ‘KSmadbcnu* or ‘Gaviib rcS^* 
(mother .of cows).‘ Incidentally, we are reminded of the fact 
that in Bluigavad-gita, Krishna, a sun>god, h identified with Srit 
VSk, Gayatri, etc. (which are all forms of the Great Goddess ) as 
well as with KSmadhuk Dhenu .’ Can it not be contended that the 
(^tl is ako aware of the identity of the Mother Goddess and the 
Sun-god? Kfishiia identifies him ad f also with Meila, dolphin 
(roakara), etc., M'ilh which the Goddess can be safely equated. 

The identification of Ad 111 sPriihivI with the Cow also serves 
to explain why in the Pumnas, gift of a cow (go-dana) is often 
equated with the gift of the Earth (PrithivI-dSna): at times, 
dhenu-dana is said to be sarva-dSna,® for, we know, Aditi 
is sarvam.' The fertility significance of:go-dana will, I hope, be 
apparent from the fact that poor VilSsavatl, who was so much pining 
for a child, bestowed a gift on the Brahmanas of crores of cows 
when her desire was fulfilled at the birth of Chandrapida*^ Again, 
Ka7iyd-4ana is to be followed, according to Hindu rites, by go- 
liana, bhU-dSHa, ialagrama-dana.* 

But, perhaps, the most noteworthy of all myths, to which this 
identification of Aditi = Frithivl with the cow has given birth, 
appears in connection with Prltlm Vainya’' (son of Vena), which is 
given in details or is otherwise referred to by most of the PurBnas. 

gftr: fn^ir fMin i 

of. SobtiS-pAm. xi. f. 

‘ fhsRIT W I 

grvfr ^ I 

rpTi I ^?nwrt ’ 

1. Mrva-bfririgft, XII. IQft, I3S, 189, «W. Mewpbors I 11 m tht one In 
' ^ I ’ site be remvmbereJ : Bsghu. V. 33. 

7 . BbftCAved-gltS, X. st. 28 ; 34 ; 3S ; etc. 

3. Agni 213. ? i-' ’ 

cf. Miftya r.. 205. 3 f ; AgnlP., <h. 211 i 292. 

4. NirukU, quoted above, p. 45. 

5. KIdambirl (Picab’a ed.), p. 14S, Mote the Pareee conviction referred 
to above. 

e A. J. A. Dubois, I.e.,p.223. 

-1. MBteyaP.,X.12f. 

I ««- 

Corapare VieheuP.. 1.13.9; Bbflgawica P.. IV. 16. 22; IV. 12- 18 j etc. Kurntre- 
iariibbavel.2; Ra«hu-vtm4a, 11. 3 : NeiehtdWye XI. W; (R«d the com. of 
NSrlyans on the same} > Hativinija, I. 4.4S f.^ I. 6.12 f. 
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It ha$ come to stay aa a favourite theme in Sanskrit poetry, but its 
historicity can hardly be believed in. And yet, that- brilliant 
conjecture of the late Mr. V. S. ICarandikar can be correct. He 
identifies Vainya* the Indian law-giver, who 1 $ so much extolled in 
the Puranasfor having established civic life on the earih,^ with the 
divine fish-mati Oannes (or Musarus Cannes). According to 
Berosaus (j^Babylonian priest of Bel-Marduk of the third century 
». c.), Oannes came up in a morning from the Aerytlirsean Sea, 
at the head of a race of monsters to instruct the inhabitants of 
Chald«a inallarts and sciences: “in a word’', says Berossus, 
“ all the things that make for the amelioration of life were bc- 
queatlied to men by Oannes, and since that time no further Inven¬ 
tions have been made/’* Tn this connection, Mr. Karandikar* 
points out, in his article published in Marathi, that just as Oannes 
appears in Babylonian tradition ten generations before the Deluge, 
so also Vainya is said to have lived just ten generations before the 
Flood, in the Purapic account. Vainya, w'ho drinks the milk of tlie 
sacred cow, can very well be a form of the Sun-god- At any rate, 
I doubt not that if not he, his father Vena (or Vena) was 
the same as Sukra or the white sun-god, as is made clear by Vedic 
evidence,* which is confirmed by the Nirukta. 

The identification of Oannes with Vainya looked so probable 
that r was “ 1 admit — misled into the belief chat the suggesticn 
of Mr. S. B- Dikshit® (which I now find also given in Tilak's Orion), 
regarding the identity of the Indian sun-god Vena and the Latin 
divinity of love Venus, must be wrong. But this need not he so ; 
since we have seen that the Mother Goddess is often ideoiitied with 
the sun,'*' and that Venus is the same as Sukra or Atta,''which is only 
an epithet of the Sun-god, as identical with the Supreme Brahman.^ 
Again, as Mr. Tilak points out, Vena is to be derived from the 
rt. tvff or om, Co love. The Nirukta mentions as kSntUkarma 

1 . Dhflsavita P.. IV. 18. 29-32 ; Agni P., XVIIl. 14f. 

2. The p. 189 ; Dsi, p, 197 ; etc. 

3. SeSo-viehSra, June 1934, Voj. VT. p. 244-245. 

4- RV.X. 123; I, 6J. 14; cf. YV. VII, 16; XIII. 3.T. 8., I. iv. 8.1.; i. B„ 
IV. ii, i.StNjruktt, 1.7.3 ;X. 39.1 ; •«.; RV. VIII. 41. 3; VIII. 100. 5; 
T.S., U. T.3 : vide ftV. I, S6.2:— 

'PIK cTStHl ’ 

RV. 1-83. 5 

5 . Dikihit, p. 66. 6. Supra, p. 97; eto. 

?. Supra, p. 110-112. 

8. Supra, p.96 ; ate.; cf. Viihpu P,. Ill, 11. 93 ^ 
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as well as gati-karmi so that Vena may signify the solar disc that 
moves acAOSs the sky, as well as the divinity of love. 

Another interesting tradition, to which the equation of the 
Mother Goddess and tJte sacred Cow has given rise, is the fact 
that Draupadt ia mother goddess), if not her husband, was addressed 
as * go by one of the enemies of her husbands. 

The original reason why a cow is to be 6acrifice<f to Albh 
according to the Muslim religion lies in tlie fact that she was sacred 
to the Goddess. Attd just for the same reason, it is forbidden In 
India to kill a cow. In Epic mythology, we are told that ae 
goddesses, cows arc A source oF good luck not to be struck or 
killed ;...A sonless man is rescued from his evil state by the gift of 
three'eows.*** Finally, Apte has rightly compared a Maha-bharata 
passage (referring to Cow as Mother and to Bull as Father), and 
a Jtlg-vedic one (referring to the Sky-Father and tiie Earth-Mother),* 
pointing out at the same time that an Atharva-vedic hymn equates 
Dyaus with Dhenu,* etc. 

Here 1 may note the signi6cance of the raunns symbol, to 
which I have already made a passing reference. I am inclined to 
connect this symbol,—though I cannot be sure if my suggestion is 
at all probable,—with the sacred Chn. This means, I connect this 
symbol with the cow-form of Isis *» Aditi, as well as with her Vik- 
Sarasvatl-Glyatri aspect. It Is a curious phenomenon that this VSk 
aspect Is very often conceived even in later Sanskrit Kavyas in the 
slwpe of a cow, as we shall note below. 

Vag-devati appears in the ^ig-veda* as associated with all gods; 
she is said to help Rudra in stretchiug his bow to kill his enemies, 

1. Kiruku, III. 9. 3 ; 9.14. 

2. Itetd A. C. Gnjendrafladkat’s notes (194l>p,314, on Vent-MmhAra, II. 2S:— 

3. Hopkin«, p. 16. 

4. Ho q uo teB in V. Kino Vol. of Studjia in lodolegr, p. 36, Mbh. XllI 

76. 9 sntTT, ir, ^ irtOT I ’ 

RV. 1.164, 33 S=AV. IX, 10-12ssNlfukta, IV. 21:— 

5. AV.TV.39.6:-^f%?fTWT&tTl^Wf5ni 

Remember tlio AV. IV. 39.2 I 

Read hero RV. HI. 51, X', VIII. 14.3; elo., whioh ihow the* ledm U the aira« 
calf ai Aditya. 

6. RV. X. 125. Read In thia eonaectioa m jncereiting artjoli in JRAS. 1906 
p. 373{., where the conception of VlB-devati or ^abda-brihtna It traced in 
Egypt, Meiopolamia. China, Parfiia, fttc. Note alio that Word i* one of the 
tlcleeof Jeaus Christ. 

M. G. 13 
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and $he takes an active part in elic interest of the people. This is 
in conformity with her character as a goddess of war and welfare, 
Vak or Dhl la called Dhenu.^ In an AiUarva-vedic hymn,* alie 
is identified with Dhenu and is said to be Virat, the daughter of 
Kama, who is, of course, the same as tlie Father Gad 5iva- In the 
Brahmanas also Vak is mostly identified with Dhenu,* though some- 
times with $arpartjfti.‘ We have already referred to the fact that 
thia identity of Vak-Aditi and Dhenu, DhenS orGauh is vouchsafed 
by the Nirukta; but an Interesting fact is that it appears also in the 
Utiara.Rania-charita,^a late ChciU inscription found atllilhSrl, etc."' 
Besides, it is a very common idea in later poems thiit spoecli 
is a goddess or is otherwise to be connected with the supreme 
goddess PSrvati.’ References to Sapia Vuplh in the Kig-vedn* and 
sapta-vidha Vipi in the SabhS-parva only serve to cmpbisisc the 
identical character of Vlpi and the Goddess, who can multiply her¬ 
self at will into seven mothers, 

Now, there is an interesting verse in the 9ig*vcda (whiclt 
seems to be often bon owed upon by later writers), where also we 

1. RV-ir.2.9. . 

2. AV,IX.ii.5j- 

‘ ^ ^ fq^raiT. i 

Vir4i app«»ri B» Thu name of Rrfijfipali’ft dauchtur accord mo U) tSu 
TaiUjrJyaBt. X. i,10, 6, She ia Mid to Iww btfcomc Rohlot afwr her rape by 
her father. 

3. Tiody* B,, XVIII. is- 21 ? Oopstha Putva-bhfi©i„ 11.21- 

4. Kauihltahi D., zxvli. 4. 

5. Uetara-Rjlme.eharita, V. »t. 31 

qpWT?: I 

ft. R.I., MSU.. rt.36 5—' 

Cf.SRB. i>. 3, At. tO:- 

‘ fqwtT qisT|w i ^ 

Ibid. p. 31, col. i. tU 12; alao at-16 

*. Uttara.RSma.cbarjca. J 

qrtfJRfntntsR: i 

Raghv., 1.1 

I^T II 

Aecordiog; to Ttintric tasca, Six'a or K&ma la ideDttcal with Kida. 

T hava no doubt tliat this iso vary old idea, and (hat the origin of ^abda.brahma 
lies in this vary conoepilon. I’ha (igolfifianaa of the Bengali euvtoxn of blotving 
0 conch ( Sankhn-nKda ) at the fall of llghtnlnp ( whioh in the samo at lyotirmayt 
form of theheovenly Goddaac } may non be Quito appnrenc. 

8. RV.ni.l. 1; j^Bbhi-parva,XI.34. 
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find Devi VSk identified with Dhenu. According to tins verse, 
VSk(ffho h, tio doubt, AmbS or AmmI) is the same sound which 
the beasts make in bellowing/ 1 suspect that the author of that 
verse wished to connect Ambi or Ammi wldi the kamharava of the 
cattle. Furthermore, though I think :t net impossible that a psalm 
is connected with a sSman. I do not know if it is possible to 
connect Om with Amen, 

Leaving aside these hazardous speculations, wc turn to some* 
tiling more concerned with facts. The mystic Gayatri (or SSvitrt) 
mantra, (RV. III. 62.10) which every pious enste-Hindu mutters in 
praise of Savitri every morning and evening, begins with Otn.^ The 
next three words,—Bhuh, Bhuvah and Svah,—signify exactly the 
things with which Aditi is identified in the ?;ig-veda. The Jaiminiya 
Upsinishad identifies Cm with Xditya,^ It is, therefore, just 
possible chat Om signifies the Father God, NSda or Siva, ond the 
three maha-vyaljrltis his three consorts or Ambikas, But Nida is 
the same thing as Vak ;* so also about the Sun and Aditi. Therefore 
Um3 may be aptly called Orh-kira-bijakshari^ as in die AnnapurnS- 


1- RV. Viri, m 11 = T.B., ILW iy. 10 = ?SnaVin O. S., I, 1?. 2 sr 
NJrtktt, XI, 29 t- 

‘ ^ q5fqr i 

2. D'>ubts relating to th« ld«ntlty of GSyAtrl ond Suvibi inay be eoslly 
removed hj (ho fact ThettbA litivalSyana G. S., lays down that firtvitri should be 
Utmt, mMnine thorehy ctuic GayatrT (hnu)d b* stud Sod. (I. 21,4*S) 

‘ ^ qrofr nw 

I ’ 

Aha read ^?T ^ mil ^ SITfemr 1 

^ ?rra^ ti 

zn ^ i ’ 

—Ouoted in Madana-pArijStS, 1 {A5B. cd. p. d6^7). 

By the way, Vricyas arc these ea&te*born Hindus vlio have forgotun tho 
uu of Sivlirl (VijRavsIbya.smriti, I. 38,). 

3. Jeitn. Up., III. 6. 2 1 —* I * 

VijifiToJk^e 

‘ ^ I qR51T ^ II ’ 

Menu* 


4. Ainbiki ie called ffT^CT I' 

(KOtme P., Pfirve.bhiee, XII. 72.) 

5. Brihst-itotra-rstoikera, No. 83, et, 4 ( p. 130 ):—* 

Is QOttKe Goddess really Ni8STD9rtha*sOchan-kari (t, e,, vac, who revi«aU 
the sigftificaaee of the Vedas) i 
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stotra. IJJOW find my conjecture regarding the identity of Om 
( = Aditya1 and Amen, atrcDgthcned by the fact that ifie Biblical 
Amen i$ supposed to be derived from Amen, an epithet of the Egy¬ 
ptian sun-god Ra. Om is, according to all devout Hindus, a mystic 
symbol, The name Amen or Amon is supposed to signify “The 

Hidden Qne “ His cult was practically universal in Egypt. 

Originally he was probably a god of the dead, but later he became 
patron of Thebes, and chief god of tl^e empire, As Amen-Ra he 
was worshipped as the supreme “King of the Gods"> a creator and 
soul of the universe, and eternal, and the divine father 

of the Pl»raohs-“^ His female counterpart, Ament, was at Thebes 
equated with Mut, the Mistress and Mother of gods, the world 
Mother. She was also a sky-goddess, and “ is given the head of a 
lioness, or additional ones of a vulture or lioness,”^ She was thus 
none else than Vinaci, u'ho is the same as Simbi, as We shall pre¬ 
sently learn, Incidentally, no Brahmana need be told of the great 
importance, which the worship of waters carries in the Sandhyi 
prayers, of which Glyatri mantra, for the enlightenment of the 
understanding, forms not the least significant part. Those portions 
in praise of waters relate to the form of the Goddess known as 
Sarasvatr/ Again, not only among the Zoroastrians, but among 
the Greeks also existed a rite of maturity analogous to Upanayana : 
among the Zoroastrians it was Navjoc; among the Greeks it was 

Recently at Rsirh were exhumed the vestiges of a civilisation 
of some Goddess-worship ping people; there, along with the 
figurines of the Mother Goddess and the Svastika, the taurine sign 
appeared to be the most popular,^ Both those symbols occur in the 
Jaugada version of the two Separate Edicts of Aloka, “ wherein 

are inscribed three Bvastikas with three or taurine marks. 

In the Hutlii Gumpha Inscription of KhSravela'* too, these very 
symbols are found, but along with a third, at the commencement 
of the record. In later records, a mark which is often recognised 
as Om and the word avaati occur conjointly. If Svastika can be 

1. NCM. p.9. 2. Ibid. Ittlies ours. 

3. Ibid. p. 121:9; etc. 

*. For I die«U(i6iOf) on SondhyS, resd A, I, A. Dubois,). c., p, 2S1(. 

$. Vide m; remsrks in Appendix C, Serial No. (of eeala) S, of the Baieava- 
rioiitat Rairh, receQtl7 publUhcd by Dr. K. N. Furi. p. 71. 

6. JASB., 1921. 233. 

7. Fbr KhlrtveU, Me DatUA, IneripHoits, no. 1; I60R9. I9t?. 

D«c„ p, 486f-; 1920. 155 ; 1928. 150 f.; El. XX. 71f,; 1. H. Om XIV. 4 59f. ; 158f. ? 
eio. 
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connected with svaaii, I wonder why the taurine symbol should not 
be connected with tl;e sacred Om. Both signs were not only most 
popular in ancient India, but aeem to be often associated with each 
other (as in Jaugada and Hath: Gumpha inscriptions), and were pro¬ 
bably replaced by the words Om and svasti in later inscriptions. 

Be tivit as it may, I am afraid, it Is rather unnetessary to 
connect the taurine with Mauryas, as U done by Mr. Jayaswal;^ 
and Pt. Durga Pmaad follows him- r.ike almost all other signs, 
connected by Mr. Jayaswal with the Mauryas, it is much more 
ancient than they and lives long after they had disappeared. It 
occurs in u pro-historic cave at Li P&sicua (Spain) along with three 
veilicitl lines, une on iis loft nml two uii its right.* According to 
Theobald, it “ must be considered In an astronomical sense, as 
Soli-lunar ; or if regarded from dic stand-point of Nature worship, 
as of androgynous import, the homologuc of the ‘ crux ansata’ on 
Assurian and Egyptian monuments."^ A great numismatist and 
ieonographist, Mr. ]. N. Banerji,’ agrees with the suggestion that it 
has a Soli-lunar significance. 


1. Frac. Ann. MesdnBef(h« ?^um. Soe.ef India, 191$, p.ll f.i 193S, p. sr. 
JRAS..19W.437 £. 

2. G. Baldwin Broxrn, TA' Wr; qf tht C<t»p Djoellirs, p. 74-7S, 

3. Tl.eobaId, p.304f. 

*. 1, A.. 1935,162, fo. 1. Vak ia th« aacoc a* or tr^^TOlTf^T 

wbo is preiaed in (he following verae 

" 1!^ M m?iT sq, I 
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Lion, Pig or Boar, Goat and Other Animals 

Li(m almost as constantly associated with the Goddess* 
as the sacred bull is with her counterpart, especially in later times, 
when we do not get many representations of the Goddess in the 
form of a cow. Thus, in Egypt, her most ancient goddess Hathor, 

who in pre^ynastic times hid been identified with tlie cow and 
the heavenshad become “ the lion deity, Seichet and had sub¬ 
sequently absorbed, or imparted her attributes to every local goddess 
in the Nile valley, including the hippopotamus-goddess of Thebes.’ 
Lions of rare beauty were sculptured in that country as were also 
rams,^ W. Max MUller says that chief goddesses like TefSnet, 
Sekhmet, etc. assume the forma of lionesses.^ 

Copper statues of lions and bulls were excavated at aLUbaid, 
Nineveh, and many other places in Mesopotamia,* Sometimes 
representations of cows and Hons arc found in graves, cf. a silver 
cow-head and two heads of lionesses unearthed in Queen Shub-ad's 
grave.^ For the Sumero-Chaldsean Innini-Ishtar, like her Phcsniclan 
counterpart, was associated with the lion. In Syria, if at Eyuk, 
Doliche and Malatia, the Father Gcd and the Mother Goddess are 
represented a$, or associated with, the bull and the lion respectively, 
in other places like Palanga, etc., we find merely lions or bulls 
guarding the gate-ways of temples, etc.’ The far-famed shrine at 
Hierapolis (Membidj)corktamed, according to Lucian, a statue of 
Hera along with that of Zeus both of them sitting: *’Hera is 
supported by lions, Zeus is sitting on bulls.”® Garstang also gives 
an illustration from coins, found at Hierapolis, on which the 
Goddess appears as seated on a lion-throne and the God on a bull- 
throne.* As Maspero writes, the statues of the Mother found in 
Syria, ” sometimes represent her as a sphinx with a woman’s head, 

1. ERE. vril. 3S8 f.; Myth. A. I. 275-6 ; Unedon, 30. 

2. E^piian Myth ani tttind, Intra., zx*. ( D. A. Mackenzie). 

3. Meeper©, p 302J03. *. Myth. A, R., XU. 28 £. 

5. '‘AcBabylonan icnafeofafoddeie whom the Greeks ea1!ed Rhea bad 
the figurei ©f two Hobs ataodiog on her knee a.'* Adonis, AuU. Oilris, p. 106, 

6. Tht Sumerions, p. 43 

7. Garttaas, p. $5; 134^44^301; etc, 

8. Ibid. p. 303. 

9. Ibid. p. 304; ERE. 11.8B8, In ladie, a Uon-threna (ajifihiaatta) becemea 
a privlivse of Che Itiog, ^«he it buc ' a auu-fod in the ferm of a wta ’ < cl Viahpuh 
Pfithivl-pltib ). 
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but more pften as a woman standing on a lion passant, either nude, 
or encircled round by merely a girdle, her hands filled with flowers 
or with serpent.'** 

The favourite animal of the Phccnician Ashtartc, as of the 
Phrygian Dindymede, wag also a lion/ The rock-tombs at Ayazinn 
(Central Phrygia) etc. had two lions rampant guarding tlip entrance/ 
Sonnet lines in such repregematjons a sacred pillar would occupy the 
centra! position of the Goddess/ Lydian and Greek coins are 
known to hoar on tlie obverse heads of lions or lionesses as well as 
of bullsT.ioa was sacred to Rhca-Cybclc, who was supposed to 
traverse the mountains riding on a lion, or else in a chariot drawn 
by liong/ On inonumciiU the lion siu l>y her aide. Bron?<e and 
Terracotta figurines of Artemis dating from the seventh century 
B, c. xhow iier 08 holding in her two hands lions, panthers or 
swans*’. The famous temple of Apollo DidymtBug of Miletus had 
in its Original form *' an avenue of seated figures, with a lion and 
aphiiix at the cntcnnce*'.' Ihe same king of beasts adorned the 
acropolis*gatc of Mycens, reckoned to he one of the oldest sculp¬ 
tures in Hurope.'' On Roman monuments the Goddess appears 
occupying a throne placed between two lions/ Ac Syracuse (s 
wealthy 10 11 on the cast coast of Sicily, supposed to be founded 
before the 7th cent. u. u.), a lioness was carried in a procession held 
in honour of Artemis.At Corinth, lion-headed gpuuts were used 
(like f'o^moyius in liulia) as outlets for water in the sacred reser¬ 
voirs os early as tJie 6th cent. Ji. c.** 

Tlie Indian Karth Ooddexg is also called a lioness in h j>iissaKe 
ucLurring in the Yajurvedaand the datapaths Brahmans,*’.ind later on 
the lion is a favourite animal of l^rvat! just as the bull is of Siva. 
Tliesc auimaU arc often mentioned in juxtaposition in Sanskrit 
stories etc/' The wide prevalence of the bull-and-lion cult (whicJi 
is the same as the cult of the Sky Father and the Earth Mother ) is 
perhaps vouchsafed by their representations on coins found through- 

1. Mft«pcr«. 1S8. 2. BRB, XII.IO. 

3. Camb. A. H., Voi. of PJaU». 1.1$4. 4. Ibid. p. 194-197. 

5. P. Gardner. Hit. Am. Ciinait, p. 77 f. 0. D. C. A., p. S43. 

7. FIcKher, Hisi. Afchit., p. 102. 8. Ibid. p. 72; D. C. A., p. SO. 

9. D.C. A., P.6M. 10. ERB. I.S21,cal.ii. 

11. Rhys Carpenter, A Guide to the eneovatiorts of Korinih. p- 50 f- 

12. VV. V. 12 : i. B., in. iv. 2,12 s- 

‘ fsranf^; ‘ 

13. ro)iehaiafitrj, Miirabhcda, Kathi 2 : — 
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ouclndU. And if they are found almost invariably in all excava¬ 
tion sites, must we attach a different meaning altogether to these 
fuids P And what about the Maury an lion and bull capitals of 
Mathura, Sarnath, Lauriya Nandangarh, etc. H These were executed 
almost certainly in imitation of the Persepolitan capitals, the chief 
motif in which consisted of two lions, bulls or unicorns placed 
back to back ; and there they arc recognised to have been originally 
connected with the cult of the Goddess- Perhaps, originally the 
same significance was attached to tlie representations of bulls and 
lions on the most ancient coins, or in terracotta modcl3,'Or even to 
the Mauryan capitals, if any of them do not belong to A^oka s 
period or later. This significance, however, may have been lost 
sight of very early in India owing to Buddhist inQuence. We have 
already made it probable that Mem symbol wos borrowed by the 
Jains. There ia no reason why the Buddhists should not have 
continued the usage of other symbols that were sacred to the 
Goddess. For Hint! was not unknown to them. 

Thapig or boar is a moat sacred animal in the cult of the Earth 
Mother, to be sacrificed to her especially at the time of harvesting 
or sowing, This is true not only for many primitive or aemi- 
ovilised tribes in India, but also for a great many races of ancient 
times throughout Eurasia. The untutored primitive mind observed 
that the swine was fertile, and that so were fish and snake. It 
concluded that all of ihero must, therefore, be connected with the 
goddess of fertility and must be regarded as endowed with special 
favour and protection of that goddess. 

In Egypt, pigs were sacrificed annually to Osiris and to the 
moon. Isis “ is represented, down to late times, under the form 
of a sow, and a sow whether followed or not by her young, is one of 
the amulets placed io the tomb of the deceased, to secure him pro¬ 
tection of the goddess”.* In Mesopotamia, Nannar, the Moon-god 
of Ur, was associated with a sow. In Crete, the pig was regularly 
worshipped.* Among the Greeks, it was aacred to Demeter, and 
was to be sacrificed to her at the autumnal celebrations of Thesmo- 
phoria held by women, ‘ to stimulate the fertilising powers of the 
earth and the human frame ’, when phalli and snakes made of dough 
were dedicated to her.^ It was otherwise usual to throw cakes and 

1. Caob. H. I.» I. p. 6t9 f. 2. Daun Civilisation, p. S4. 

9. BRB. 1.524, col. jj. For Corn-ipirit as a pig, etc., »ct Spirits ^ Oio 
Coru, etc., I. p. 298 f. 

4. BftS. IX. mj 1. 524, col. U; D, C. A , 178 j AdosHs. Attis, OtirU, p. ?S. 
Spirlir^ ihi Corn, «tc. II. 16 f. 
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pigs to s«rpentA living in caves sacred to this goddess. The pig 
tvas sacred also to Gaia, Rhea, and other forms of the Mother 
Goddess in classical mythology,* and therefore it was to be 
sacrificed to them, The sacrificial use of swine*s blood among the 
Hebrews’ is supposed to be “a reference to a form of cult similar 
to that known in Cyprus, where swirte were sacred to Ashtaiie.”* 

In connection with certain Bacchanalian festivals, we are told 
that men and women in masks carried individually large phallus 
on their backs, supported by a suspended basket In the shape of 
Yoni^’, :ind that they were followed by others who carried a 
gigantic Phallus along with n platform in the shape of a gigantic 
Yoni. And when they arrived in a solitary valley, all the phalli 
were put in their respective yonis- And after a sioine was sacri¬ 
ficed, the pairs separated according to their choice, as best as 
they could do under the masks, and had sejiual embrace in honour 
of the jolly god, and did not return home before xbe dawn of the 
day. In this ceremony, the young men that had readied their 
twentieth year, were especially taken care of by the priestesses 
(Paculla Mania) who initiated them into the mysteries.”* 

In European folk-lore, the pig is a ‘ frequent form of the corn 
spirit ’ it was hunted in certain seasons of the year. In Germanic 
mythology it is associated with harvest time as a fertility animal. 
Tacitus (Germania, xlv) informs us about the amber-traders is the 
regions around the Baltic (Suevian) sea, called the ^styans 
(iBstii), the following” They worship the mother of the gods. 
The figure of wild boar is the symbol of their superstition ; and 
he, who has that emblem about him, thinks himself secure even 
in the thickest ranks of the enemy, without any need of arms, or 
any other mode of defence.” 

This reminds us of the Egyptian sow-amulets, as also of the 
phallic amulets used by some ancient or primitive tribes. At 
Nimes, the ancient Ncmausus, a city in southern France where 
Agrippa built the famous temple of Diana adjoining tlie fountain 
gardens,'^ ham-shaped pieces of coinage were specially made for 
being ” dedicated to the deity of the fountain. One can hardly 
doubt that they were cheap substitutes for a pig.”’ The north¬ 
western limit of the boar cult might perhaps be located in Scandi¬ 
navia, where the worship was probably introduced by the Phoeni- 

1. J. E„ II- 240 ; T. A., 1932, p, 1; D. C, A.. 522 ; etc. 

а. Im»K, lxv.4: lKvi.3. 3. J.B.. II. 240. 

4. Tkt Oriiin Crou, p, W6-107, S, ERE. 1.524, col, i. 

б, B. B„ XVl, p, 4e0f. 7. BB£. Ill. p,304, QoJ.J. 
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cjan&.^ The ScandinaviaA prieit-kiogs “ claimed decent ^rom the 
great goddess Freya, who was connected with the boar. In 
consequence of this ahe wore the boar as a crest."’ Refemng to 
the above-given passage from Tacitus Dr. W. J. Perry observes tliat 
because both The Teutons and the Celts used this very emblem) 
the ** Teutonic rulers really belonged to the same family as the 
Celtic rulers".’ Not a very satisfactory inference 1 For, such a 
deduction would make our P^ithivi-vallabha and other Chllukyns, 
with their boar-crest,* brethren of the Teutonic and Celtic rulers. 

In Bengal and 3iliar, a pig Is sacred to Kali and the cuttle are 
impelled to gore it to death In n most hideous manner :it the 
notorious Go-krida festival popularly known as G3y-dand,* In 
Madras the cattle are driven over and trample to death a pig burled 
in the earth upto its neck, and in parts of the Bombay Presidency 
too it is killed and buried to save the cattle from disease, ctc.^ 
The boar ia * ceremoniously hunted ’ in Rajputana as representing 
ParvatJ, snd his flesh ceremoniously eaten. It is offered to Sltala, 
the cholera-goddess, In order to appease her wrath.'' The Gay-diigd 
festival seems to be referred to in a somewhat obscure hishion in 
the ^tapatha Brahmana, where the cows are said to recognize in the 
boar their very " quintessence."* 

In a religious fair held in 1871 in connection with a fihriitc of 
Parvatl at Devi-pStan, an " ancient village in the Gonda District of 

1. A. C. D&i, p. 206 f. 2. Perry, p. 19*(. !i. Ihid. 

4. Note about the ChSlulrya s tl>o following ription front tlivi c inc ripdon n 
which mey chew their dovoiion to the cult of lire Mother OoJdexa 

‘ ?r(r^5rmr 

iMHt ^ cTPTt 

*1 1 *1 m I ^ I n KrtiC'j(nwr i' t-w. 

-f. A, xri. 91 f.; cf. I, A- xnr. «s f.; xnr. m f. 

The Kadomba kinaa also claim descent from HritltT And MiViai'ya.ffotra 

—El. VIII. p. 24 f, Hfirlti iaulreadyahowa by ns to be a form of iheGreAt 
Mother, sad I have so doubt Ktuiiki woo alto uaothcr form of (he aamu goddesa 

5. Rialey, Tribfi utt<J CaUt. I. 290 ; 1. A., 192«. 137 f.; 193). 1S7 f. ; 1932-1 f 
231 f.; etc. 

6. Thurston, CaUts onJ Tribes tx S. fxdin, IV. p, 22fi ; 1, A., 1927, 97 ; 1932, 
If. ; ece. 

7. ERE, I.S2S. 

8. S.B., V. lv.3.19;- 

* kkm f 

cf. 5 b., XIV. i. 2.11; TD. f. i. 3, $ i etc. 
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Oudli, supposed to be one of the oldest seats of Saiva cult in 
Northern India ”, seme 20 buffaloes, 250|oat8, and 250 pigs were 
sacrificed daily at the temple, according to Mr. Benett-^ There 
are many tribes, in Chota Nagpur and C. P., which sacrifice to 
this day a pig to the Earth Goddess, “to recruit her energies,*'* 
This resurrection as it were of her dormant spirit seems to be 
symbolised in the myth of Boar-incarnation, though its popularity, 
in political circles or elsewhere, may be due to political or other 
causes,' 

The equation Viahnu-Kriahna —Adonis-Attis siiggcsted pre¬ 
viously at once transfers the field of our enquiry beyond India ; 
unti the facts tluit the worshippers of Attis abstained from eating 
the flesh of swine, that the pig ranked as a sacred snimal among 
the Syrians, and (if we trust Lucian, De dea Syria, 54) also among 
the Plirygians of Hierapolis (who never ate or sacrificed the animal 
out of reverence towards it), etc., become significant The 
analogies of the goat Dionysus and the pig Demeter make it proba¬ 
ble, in the opinion of Fraser, that ilie “ story of hostility of the 
animal to the god (Attis) was only a bter misapprehension of the 
old view of the god as embodied in a pig.”* Robertson Smith also 
holds that the wild boars annually sacrificed in Cyprus represented 
Adonis himself. 

In fiiec, without taking recouiac to such an hypothesis it Is 
difficult to satisfactorily explain the terms* “ Yajna-varJha ”, 
” Yajna-sOkara ” ( = Sacrificial Boar) etc., used in connection with 
the Primeval Boar, that is said to have uplifted the Earth. The 
Boar is otherwise referred to as Yajna-purusha, Yajfie^vara, Yajfia- 
bhavana, etc.* Vishpu is often identified with Yajna in the Brlli- 
manas, and this 1$ found in later texts as well.' Moreover, in a 
^ig-vcdic passage, Rudra is identified with Valiirs,^ and the 
Atharvaveda refers to Prithivi in association with Varaha.' 

In the soutli'WCstern Islands'of the E. Indian Arcbipel^o, 
yearly pigs are sacrificed to Upulero, Grand-father Sun, ^ 
Upunusa, Grand-mother Earth, at a time when the nunu tree (a 
specie s of Ficus) changes its leaves, when it is supposed, the Sun 

i. BRB. IV. , coi. j. 2. ERE. V. 129. 

3. Dr. lUy Chaudhuri’9 explioatiofl (PriAl, p. 1561 of the signifieanea nf 
EMr.incarnatian la not at all acceptably without considerable rcaarva. 

4. Spirits th* Corn, 11. etc,, p. 22-23. 

5. Maisya P., 248. V ; BhSfiavata P., HT, 19. 9.; Padnia P., VI. t65. S /, 

6. BhSaavaca P.. in. 13.23, 29,34, ctt. 

9. Ibid. III. 29.38. 8. RV. II. 114. 5. 

9. AV. XII. 1.4S;-. 

' ft fti^ Tnm' 
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come« down to fertili«e the Earth.^ ** The pig is the most ijnpor- 
tam sQCrifIcial animal of Oceania* and is also frequent victim In 
Africa/^* 

The Geat, the Imb, the sheep, the ram These animals were 
often sacrificed to Hecate, Artemis, Aphrodite, or ( as in Sparta) 
to Hera,* They were also offered to ApoHo and Dionysus. 
Apollo was called Tragius, * god of goats".* According to the 
Greek tradition, Zeus was suckled by the goat Amallhca in the 
island of Crete.* This tradition is represented on certain faience 
objects of the Middle Minoan HI, where wc find a ehe-goat 
suckling her kid, just as there arc others In which a cow is repre¬ 
sented as sucklirig a calf.® And this is further traced to Egyptian 
mythology and monuments, where tlie Mother Goddess nourishes 
her young one, under different aspects. 

Mow. Apollo was a god of lepers, and the Lord admonishes 
Moses the following **law of the leper in the day ofhU cleansing”.*- 
“ And on the eighth day he shall take two bmbs wltliout blemish, 
and one ewe iamb of the first year without blemish'", and the 
priest shall present these things along with others unto the Lord 
on behalf of the leper." The Bible testifies to offerings of all sons, 
often in addition to thank-offerings made by fire The animals 
offered to the Lord included lambs, goats, rams, sheep, bullocks,'' 
etc., according to early Hebrew tradition; but afterwards wo find 
sacrifices of these anlmsls prohibited. 

“ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom; give car 
unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah, To what 
purpose is tlte multitude of your sacrifices unto me } ssich the 
Lord r I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts ; and 1 delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of Ismhs, or 
of he goats 

Sheep and cattle, we are told by Dr. Seyffert, " could be 
offered to any gods among the Greeks. As regards swine and goats, 
the regulations varied according to the different region.’'*^ Nay, 
at times, as in the Roman sacrifice named Suwetaurilia a combined 
offering of different animals, e. g. a boar (aus), a ram (ovls), and a 

1. BRE. IX. 822 f ; TluMasU Ari 11. 9S f. 2. EBB. I. 52*. eol. ij. 

3. D.C. A., p.SS2;40; 72 5 271 ;ctC. 4. E. B. llth «d. II. 184. 

i. D. C. A., p. 24 ; 703 i «tc, Olots, p. 24. 

6. Ctenb. A. H., Vol. of Plates, 1.122. 7. I.avlticus, xiv, 10 f. 

8. Univerioi Bible Disti^nary, p. 421. 

9. Numbers, iv. S-9; xsviJi. 7-1$ 5 Judan. vi. 26. 

10. laiuh, i. 10-11. It, D. C. A., p. 552. 
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bullock (uuru 9 ), was mode.^ “In Slate sacrifices, victims were 
sometimes sacrificed io Rreat numbers; e. g., at the Atheniao 
festival in commemoration of the victory at Marathon, 500 goats 
were slain 

And such State sacrifices arc not alto|ether unknown in India. 
One harvesting season In India lies in the month of Asvina or 
‘ KuSr ’ {<Kum3M ?) (Septcmber-October), when Dasehm or Durgi 
PujSl festival is held in honour of Durga or Tara for ten days of the 
bright half of that monthThe eighth day, known as Durgashtami 
or Mahasl^t^mi. is the most sacred of them, Now, at Tarab (as in 
other places), a fair is held annually in honour of the Goddess for 
these ten days, “ and a he-goat is sacrificed daily, the Raja bearing 
nil the expenses/' On the morning of the 8th day, the prince 
sacrifices a bull Of a buffalo, in addition to numerous goats. “The 
fair is the occssioo of much merriment and even much debauchery 
../fhe plain is a sanctuary, and no one can be anested on it for any 
offencc..-There is much drinking,"* and prostitution plays not the 
least important part in this sanaja, held in honour of Devx Tara. 
Kids, sheep, buffalo, etc. form an essential ingredient in the sacn- 
fices offered to appease this terrible goddess, KaraU KSh 1 
" Parents desirous of sons, families in any great sorrow, vow w 

KIH that if n son be given, or the trouble that oppresses them be 

removed, a kid will be sacrificed to hcr.”^ Among the hill-tribes 

of Punjab goats are said to be sacrificed also on the day of 
giva^tra (Uth day of the dark half of Phalguna = February-March), 
as well as on the Makara Sankrinta day" (the first day of Magha 
coming about the middle of January and marking the entrance of 
the sun into Capricornus). Two days after Kishun Gharl Mavas 
(ihclaatdflyofSrSvana?) farmers are said to worship their field 
with the sacrifice of a goat. Lastly among certam British East 
African tribes, goala were sacrificed in ceremonies to fertiliae 
barren women." 

Now, misunderstanding the waywardness or rather the com¬ 
plexities of the primitive religions, Tacitus observes (V. iv.):— 
“ Whatever is held sacred by the Romans, with the Jews la held 
profane : and whatever in other uatioas U unlawful and impure 
with them is fully established... In contempt of Jupiter Hammon, 
they sacrifice a ram. The ox. worshipped in Egypt for the god 


1. 

3. 

5. 

6 . 


.... 2. Ibid. 552. 

A. C. MuUrjii 1. 0 ., 156 ; 162 4- 1. A., 1907. 40-41. 

TIu Great Templet ^ Jarfia, Ceylon ani Burna, p.2. 

I. A., 1907.301-301. "• It.id.30l. 

Tlif Magic Art, 11.316. 
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Apis, is sl&in as a victim by tlic Jews. From the flesh of swine they 
abstain altogether/’ The fact is that wluit is sacred to the Goddess 
or her male counterpart, may be sacrificed for, or as identical with, 
the divinity, in accordance with the conception contained in the last 
^ikof the Purusha-sOkta, which asserts tliat the god of sacrifice was 
himself sacrificed (in the form of an animal) to himself sucJ) being 
the religbfj of the ancients or for the same reasons of veneration 
and sanctity, and identity with the deity, the animal may be almost 
<taboo CO others, who would, under no circumstances, kill it. 

Now, wc may point out an mtereating conception in the 
Svetaivatnra Upanishad, where a sho-goat, of 'red, black and white’ 
colour, producing numerous off-aprings that tike after Jicr, is said 
to be followed up by a he-goat. The she-goat is identified with 
Maya or Prakriti and the he-goat with Mayin or Mahe^vara, The 
latter is said to reside in every ywi, and is therefore to be ex¬ 
tolled.* Undoubtedly, he was represented in the Upanisludic 
days as a/fwgfl ; otherwise, this description becomes inexplicable. 
He is again identified in that Upanishad with a bull, he fills all the 
quarters with his lustre and ia a ‘ bhaga-v5n' and ‘ varenya this 
last being a distinguishing epithet of Saviiri according to tlie 
GSyaui montra. Tlie allusion to the variegated colour of the 
she-goat can easily be explained by the description of the Earth 
Ooddeas given by the famous Mahl-gOjcta of the Atharva-veda, 
where she is said to be ‘ red, black and tawny’/ It is not possible, 
therefore, to accept the orthodox interpretation offered by com¬ 
mentators like SaiSkaradiarya,* who, I am afraid, may still find 
great following even among the advanced Sanskritists. 


1 . 

, - ,, ,, -Rv. I, tM. S0;X.90.16 ;b»c. 

2- SvctSiTitan) Up., IV- 5 f.i— . , . 

...qmt g irffif g ; 

ntftTTTsf ’ 

3. Ib!d,v,264:- 

^ qtR #fr« i 

4. AV.Xn. 

‘ wg 5orf ^ ' 

5. Vid«^ar»fa-WfiiAyrt,on Gfahma-iattA, I. 4. 8. S*rrti-darS8a*-*aftBTthft 
(Aiuodairsm ed.), p. 120. 
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The ahe«goat appears also in tlic Taittiriya SacnhitS aa pro> 
ducing two or three kids,* and thi$ way support our interpretation 
rather than that of that great commentator. Again it must be clear 
by now that there h no such thing <i8 a dramatic change in the 
philosophical otulook from the BrShmaiias to the Upanishads, as is 
supposed by most writers ; both are ultimately based on the primi* 
tivc coiiceptioD nl an all-pervading Yoni and an «fll-powerful 
l.liiga. And none oven among the most orthodox scholars would 
deny, T hope, that this concept!ou Ilea at the root (at least partly) of 
most of tlic philoRophical systems of the Hindus,—of the ancient 
Suiikhya system, of the Dhagavadgitu,’ as well as of the modern 
philosophy of Sil Rilmakrishija: They are mostly based on the 
idea of Frdkriti and Puruslw (or Aaat and Sat) and of Unity in 
diversity. All these arc pre-historic borrows Is, only glorified 
by vrordy claljorations and eloquent ebullitions of taithful com¬ 
mentators and uninformed writers. Etymological explanation of 
the words Bliagavan, Bhagavati, cic. may alone suffice to stress the 
importance of Yoni-cult in Hindu religion- Hence, with Lien Chi 
.Altangi of the Citizen of the World, one ia constrained to observe 
that in every country, “ tlic brachmans (Brahmanas) and the prieata 
deceive the people ; ail reformations begin from the laity-How, 
how can mankind be guilty of such strange absurdity ...? Where, 
I again repeat it, is human reason ? not only some men, but whole 
nations, seem divested oMts illumination.'’* 

1. T.S^ VI. V. 10.1. 
t. IHiaaiivad-ai^i vn. 5-U 

11 * 

Ibid. IX.9-1Q»— 

‘ OTFTSwr 3st: I q^aia^n 

R«ad »lwChagi»vad*6Jll, XUI. 19, 21, c». Compaca Kuroira-aaKfbhava, 
XI. 7, 10.13, ecc. I mu6t matte ic elear that I dn not cnoan chat the real philosophy 
of tha Tlhegavad-aJcA ( vh. of Karma-yofa^ hav anytbios to do with Lin^a or Yoni, 
though aantaaoue like: ‘Aficflt prasavishyedhvam—a^ tasat-vlahwkSrBadhuL' 
have been «o i&tarpratad, to my surprise, by a very orthodox preacher of 
MahSruahtra named ^okarrao Ra3«'adv (AhitignU. (He connefitt this stanza 
with cectam biologifial facts.) 1 am alive to the reRned atmosphere of the 
philosophy of Karma'yoga,—wbieh I repard merely as a couasel of despore- 
tion, a log to »uppntc a helpless the ist waUerlng In the mi aery of faith I 
3. B. D. Sattiilri'i ed. Letter VI, p. 16-17. 
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A goat was Mcrificed net only to Apollo but also to Foshan.^ 
It wa$ an animal sacred to PQ$han> who b frequently called Ajalva 
(' One having goats for his horses ’)* or Aja (* One possessing 
goats*}* in the ^g-veda. References to goats drawing his chariot 
are also met with not very rarely in that text or else they are 
called his carriers.* He is the lord of glowing (iuchn or iuch ) he- 
goats and She>goats, as is pointed out by Ekendranatha Ghosh.* As 
a representative of Pushan, the he>goat plays an important part in 
the ritual of burial,and there is a whole sQkta devoted to the 
sacriEcial goat Panebaudana Aja, who is there equated with many 
things, but especially with Agni: His cl^st became the earth, 
back the heaven, middle portions the atmosplicre, sides tlic 
seas, and Hanks the quarters.* In the Vedns as well as in the 
Bi^hmanas, the morning sun, Rohita, is — it appears to me — 
referred to as Aja Ekapada (Bkapad).’ 

Oiktr antTTials :—If the Goddess appears in the form of a 
hippopotamus in Egypt,*® wo should expect that in India she should 

1. RV. 1.162.3-4 f— 

* ^ ?T^I?T I 

...3WT ^"I: tl' 

2. RV. 1.138. 4; VI. 58. 2; rx.67.10 ; VI. 55. 3 f- 

‘ t vfltitr^rarr: ?r«T i 

I m \ 

.. .STRm: I ^ It» 

3. RV. 1.23.13. 

«. RV. VI. 55.6; X. 26.8 

WT W ^21^ ^3: i 

5. RV.VI. 57. 3:- 

a?fln«?=TO I ?TT«rt TOf^T II 

6. RV, X. 26. 6 ! JASB. (NS. XXVIH.), 1«2, p. ». 

7. V. !.. I* 12 ; »V. X. W. 4 * AV. XVIII, 2. 5S ; T, A., VI. i. 2. 

8. AV.IX.5. 7 ^ 

' «'N?rr fr^ i,. .., 

qr awi? ^r: i f%5T: 

VT# wgfr II' 

9. AV.Xni, 1.6 

‘ ^FT ?fw ?P5 ?t?tr i 

T. s., ITI.i. 2.8:- 

‘ SRr a* ' 

Cf. RV. VI. so. 14;X,64. 4. 

10. Tt*w<, ’ra*uer«t, Ta^r or Thoums, wife ©f Set ecSati, worshipped et 
Thebes as the mocher of Osiris, 
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be at least connected with the elephant m some way or the other. 
Our expectation does not altogether remain unfulfilled, for Nandfi, 
a form of Ambika, is to be depicted as seated on so elephant.* 
Nay* even like Gaja>LakshTnl, DurgS appears (though rarely) as 
being sprinkled over by elephants standing on both sides of the 
goddess.’ Her consort is GajSri (Gajiriti)or KrittUvSsas, and one 
of her sons is Gaja-mukha or Gajanana. 

No doubt, like her other son KumSra, this Vighne^a was also 
originally identieal with her husband Sankara-Rudra; for the 
* mouse' which is a distinguishing attribute of the elephant- 
god JO later times :s verily a beast of Budra according to a Vedic 
hymn and if his father is Khai;ida-para^u, Gajanona is Raraiu- 
dhara {— Wielder of an axe).* Other attributes of hia can also be 
legitimately connected with his father, without much difficulty, 

But, perhaps, the funniest thing about the Goddess is, 
I believe, her representation as a cat-goddess Maau (or Atet) 
in Egypt and as Bii^ll in India.* From Herodotus we Icam 
the story of a Greek, who killed a cat and consequently became 
unlucky. It seems that like the Apis-bulls, scarabs and ibises, cats 
were also mummified in Egypt. For if the Apis-bulls etc., were 
identified with Osiris, every she-cac, at any rate, was regarded 
more or less as Bubastis (or Bastet) herself.’'* 

We now turn to the animats. Of them, the cock was 

no doubt, a favourite of Kalika.’ There are numerous tribes in 
Central and Southern India, which sacrifice the fowl to the Earth 
Goddess or else to the Sun-god •, and according to the Put^^s, 
Kukkuti is the very epithet of the Goddess.^ In the Vend id ad, 
the cock is held to be the most sacred of all animals excepting 
the dog.’ Among the Greeks, Priapus, son of Dionysus and 

1. B. H. !«.. p. 355. 2. E. I., XV£1. 360. 

3. YV. IU.5$:-t^It I 

4. HallfXidhri. AiJuJhina’ratM’mSld, 1.18:— 

II * 

5. Mstsya P., 179.12; Agai 9. 52.8. 

6. E. 8., Vdl. p. $9. Bubattis wai idenlified with HsibQr, For tSe eero- 
epicit »9 a cat killed i( respieg tad threahiog, vide Spintt xke Com, etc., 1. 
280-81. 

7. Durgapraetd. p. 35. FowU. goata. pljp, Eat. Ijaarda, etc. ere ofiered to 
Kill: I. A., 1907.2S8. 

8. MaUyaP., 179.17. 

9. ABt. V (1924). p. 108; for the eoek «a s aacred bird, see I. ArUbrop. Soc.. 
Bombay. V. 342“362, 

M. G. 14 
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Aphrodite, wus not unofton represented as a phallus on the head 
of a cjock.^ In Germany, Hungary, Poland, Transylvania, etc., 
a cock is annually sacrificed at the reaping of the crop, and is 
probably identified with the corn-spirit.* The Lithuanians sing at 
the harvest season the following litany O Earth, we give you 
this cock and hen aa free-will offering.*** 

But the peacock appears to me to have played in India that 
part—though not so prominently,—whicli was played by the dove 
outside India; the underlying idea in this connection being that 
whatever is beautiful must belong to, and be identical with, the 
Goddess. For a like reason, the Goddess is called iliihs! in 
some PurBpas. We have already noted that the Indian Goddess is 
adorned with peacock’s feathers, or has them for her banner.* In 
Sanskritliterature we get numerous references, whercss terracotta 
figurines of the Goddess with her crown decked with flowing 
feathers of the peacock arc not altogether wanting.* Again, we 
knew that the Greek parallel of this Yoga-maya, viz. Hera, had a 
favourite animal in the peacock that sometimes perches ou her oak- 
tree, as, for Instance, in a group preserved in the Pelazzo degli 
Conservatori at Rome.* No doubt, in India, MayOra is appropriated 
by a son of the Goddess, viz., Kumara, Pavaki or Kirtikeyn; but 
it is at least guaranteed by poetic fancy that the peacock's feathers 
adorning the cars of BhavSni belong to that very bird of Pavaki.’ 

Nor do the PurSoas leave ua here in the lurch; for among the 
Matris, the Matsya Purana mentlooa Kumari tof the appearance of 
Kumara and wearing his apparel) as riding on a peacock, and the 
Agni Puraoa calls her ^ikhi-vahinl.* The Jats and the IChandhas,* 

1. Thf Oricin af tk 6 Crag. p. HS. 

2. Spirits tfu Corn, etc., I. 277 f. 

3. Ibid. 11.49 f. 

4. Videeupra, p. 1C4 iHarlvaiftU II. li.45;Mbb. IV. 6. S ; VI. 23.^; tic. 

5. ARtAwaU, Moifaira Trrraeoua, p. 29 ’, fig. 26. 

6. Tfu Mflgie An, eu , 11.142. 

7. Mashodata, Purvt-m«eha, U. 44:— 

V4i I ^ ^ std ii * 

S. M(iUyaP„26l.24.:.' 

Cf. B. r., XVIIT/p.iaf; Agfli P.. 145.10; S0.19:- 

‘ ^Nrtr f^il^iii 5Tf^^ i' 

Ibid. 500. 4^— 

f^?i5S3n^T I u’ 

9 . Crook«, 1.0., n. 45, ISO, et©, 
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both worshippers of the Great Mother, use it as a totem, and so do 
(he Moris (a sect of the Bhils, named after Mora or Mayura.).^ 
Frazer notes that in the hill tracts of Goomsur, the Earth Goddess 
“was represented in pcacock-form, and the post to which the 
victim was bound bore the effigy of a peacock **, Just as she was 
elsewhere identified with the elephant that was sacnficod to her.' 
The Yesidis, dubbed by some Britishers as the “ Devil worshippers 
of Mosul ”, perform the adoration of Ta^us (or peacock). “An 
equation, Ta^us "Tammuz, has been proposed* which explains the 
rites as a survival of Tam muz worship.**' 

In fact, cliou|h this Universal Goddess may choose at a particu¬ 
lar place some particular animals as her favourites, she essentially 
remains the Mistress of all beasts and all birds, both in India 
and abroad. In India, she is not only the Queen of all serpents, 
but also the Queen of all birds : She is Suparni, Sauparnl, Sakunl,* 
or VinatS, in addition to being Nage^varl, Sarpa-rajffi or Kadru. 
She is also SaramS, even if she be a Sirhh!. She can assume the 
form of any animal, for animals of all forms owe their origin to 
her.' As the BrShmaoas aver, she is the support (pratishfta) of 
alland even after their birth, she it is who nourishes them all, 
the men, the beasts and the plants.’’ She is the protectress of all, 
and is, therefore, to be invoked.' She is invoked to protect the 
cattle by day and by night,' and in her wonderful way she supports 
even the birds in the atr.'^ This alhguiding, all-protecting character 
of the Divine Mother 5iva, Sahkarl, or Sarva-maiigali, is often 
referred to in tlic later, Epic and Puranic, literature as well,'^ and 
the role of the Vcdic com-goddess Ida is taken up by the Furipic 
^kombhari or Anoa-puro3, and Slt3 is only a form of that goddess. 

1. Ike Corns, etc.. It. 29. 2. Ibid. 1. 247*4$. 

3. BRE. 1.324; I. A., 1925. 94 f. Read csp. B. S. Drawar, Peiteoek Angel. 

i. Matayo P., l?9.10-12. 5. S. D., IH. ia. 3. 2. 

$. §. B.. IV. T. 2. ISJTft^r 1 ’ 

A. B., Vni. 1 ^ ; ’ 

Jiicn. Up.. I. X. 2‘ ) t * 

Cf.g.B., I.jr. 1.29; I. ix.3. 11; II. ii.l.lO; etc. 

7. ^. B., Ill, ti. 4. 20; IV. 8. 2. 27; VI. »!. 2. 7; T. B., ITI. xL 4. 2; ate. 

8. nv. X. 100 (All staasa^ end io) 

9. JASB. I932,p.l6; RV.Vm. J8.6 - 

10. RV. I. 72. 9 ?!# I ’ 
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She is p«*eminently the wife of Paiupati or Rudra, to whom ail 
the beasts belong.‘ It is only sufficient to read a single 'Atharva- 
vedic Sokta’ to convince oneself of the intimate connection of this 
god with different beasts^ even in Vedic period. 

The connection of the Goddess with the animals in general 
may be conveniently illustrated by a few typical examples only. 
To Artemis '^all beasts of the woods and fields, in fact all the game, 
were dear and sacred/’* Homer conceived of the Eartli-goddess 
** as the mother not only of corn, but of cattle find of human off¬ 
spring.*’* The Aegean Goddess is the mistress ot wild animals, 
snakes, birds, and fishes/** of which one or the other might accom¬ 
pany her. The relation of bulls, stags, ibexes, lions, etc., is clearly 
visible in the heraldic representations of the Aegean religious art, 
especifilly inthe later Minoan period." In the Atharvaveda, the 
Goddess) as the mother of Indra, is represented as residing in the 
lion, the tiger, the elephant, the serpent (PtldSku), and tlie cows, as 
also in the lustre, the fire, the Sun, a Brahmana, men and goM.^ 
The Harlvaih^a P. associates the Goddess with cocks, goats, ewes, 
Hons, tigers, etc.* In connection with an image of ChandikS, 
worshipped by an old and pious Dravida, Blna says that with her 
were associated goats, mice, hinds, black snakes, etc.; and he 
describes them by the same epithets as are applicable to her devout 

worshippers.* 


1. AV. 11. 34. IjS.B., Xn. vH. 3-20. 

2. AV.Xl.2. 

3. D. C. A., 71 tr. W. S. Pa*. J, c., p. f,i Myth. A. I. 2'/6. 

4. THt Ma/:ie An etc., II. 128. 

5. Gleu, p. 245f.; cf. Cemb, A. H„ V©1. of Plates, I. lS4f., where it i« 
recognised that hftch 'my thalofy ead cult lUg^est that the Creeli Lady of WIM 
Aoimala has afiiaitias with tho luturo goddess of ihc Broose Age.’ 

6. Glotz, p, 240. 

7. AV , VI. 38.1-2 

* ^ 2TT I 

51 ^ g^WTdlWR WT ^ tl 

5 T ar irtg qr 3^11 pi m \\ ’ 

A diStrcflt ioterpretatioft is aUo poaaihle here. 

8. HtriTiAia, II. ill. 6.. 

Kidambarl (PAnb's ed.. p. 397-401);— 

H I <1 cflflTWTA.. i NI I fl( fftd [ Wl^8TO- 


9. 



CHAPTER XVII 


So me j designs 

'The tricngU, the life-symbcl Y » cross, the cross-and-ball 
or Vjjoin or Malava symbol, the trisceUs, etc.:—It might I'e 
sufficiently clear by now that the ancient symbols from even very 
distant countries have to be studied with reference to one another. 
The devices appearing on the punch-marked coins were in fact so 
studied by Mr. Theobald ; but unfortunately he found little 
following, with the result that the interpretations suggested hy him 
of many symbols, though correct, were altogetl^er ignored by most 
of the Indian numismatists. Kc had also suggested phallic inter¬ 
pretation of many of them, connecting them with Nature worship. 

In order to avoid misapprehension it must, however, be made 
clear that it is just likely that these symbols might have originally 
carried one meaning to the primitive mind (that attributed sexual 
significance to most of the phenomena in Nature, being, perhaps, 
utterly mystified by the facts relating to life and death and 
especially to sex), and might have carried in some cases an absolutely 
different meaning to his descendant, some thousand years later 
a meaning altogether divested of its sexual attribution. The 
symbol continues, the meaning is lost. ‘'The blind men leads the 
blind’’(says an Upanishad) faithfully into the wilderness, and 
hardly anybody guesses now that the fish held by the bride in 
marriage ceremonies of certain provinces once symbolised the 
phallus I It is hoped, these abominable practices will in due course 
be put an end to. The sooner we do it, the better for us, the 
barbarous Indians. 

For the same reasons, the interpretations of these symbols, 
found in the Tancric texts, cannot be accepted in toto. It is not 
unlikely, that they, while preserving a greater part of the tradition, 
did not, perhaps, keep up very faithfully the original values of these 
symbols. They differ among themselves as to the exact meaning 
of St Least some of the symbols, and seem to have invented new 
meanings for slightly differing variations of the same device. The 
primitive mind was, perhaps, too simple to make the hyper critical 
attempt of identifying each and every little stroke of the symbols, 
as is done by these Tantras ; though it is probable, such identifica¬ 
tions were not altogether unknown. To explain :— 
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The meaning of these symbols can easily be gauged, because i 
as already noted, they are often not far removed from ^hat they 
actually signified. Thus the significance of a deUa or a trutngU is 
quite obvioua : il stands for the supreme Female Principle. But 
the Tantraa slightly differ among themselves as to its exact inter¬ 
pretation, some taking it for “ ^akti, while creating the Universe , 
others for ^‘the Eternal Prakriti ”, while still others even attribute 
meaning to eaclj of its sides.‘ The primitive man, while regarding 
the Female Principle as both eternal and creative, might not have 
gone to the length of identifying each aide of the triangle. Again, 
we cannot be at present certain, I beltcvc, that any of the extant 
Tintric texts was composed before, say, the seventh century A. D., 
altliough Baon* and others refer to books on Tantra and Mantra in 
their works. The connection of a triangle with the cult is, how¬ 
ever, vouchsafed by its occurrence on a stone at Stonehaven, where 
it is accompanied by a fish symbol.* 

According to Herodotus (iii. 2S) the sacred bull Apis has its 
forehead marked with a white triangle. In Memphis were found 
certain bronze figures of Apis, which had their fore-head marked in 
triangular pieces of silver.^ According to Svami Satyanand, this 
custom of marking the fore-head of a bull with a triangle is still in 
vogue in India.* 


An allied symbol is 



which occurs at the end of the 


Hathigumpha inscription of ICharavela.* in which the Svastika and 

V' 

the taurine occur at the beginning. It also occurs as j-j-j , at the 
beginning of an inscription in the Bagh cave'' (one of the caves of the 

\\ *—KMimsca, p. 2. 

^Wlrir |] ’ JASafireara, cb. X. 

K&U<vilfi8a-€»ntrs. XXIE. 33. cf. I. A* IW. 2$3f. Ouesaprsud, p. 2S. 

2. ‘ ’ 

^KUtmbacI < P«rab ) p. 3». 

3. Theobtid, 20£i 232; «tG. 

4. Wellii-Budge, Amulets and SupmHiims, p. 3S. 

5. The Oriih ^ the Cross, p. 13. 

6. I.H. Q.,XIV.470. 7. E, 1., XIII. 163. 
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Udayagiri-Kbandagiri groups), which ends with a Svaslika. Divested 
of its railings, it occurs in the upper storey of the Manchapuri 
caves or Vaikuntha*Gumpha.^ Theobaid wrongly calls it a food 

receptacle for birds;* for on the Kuintahar pillar, it occurs ^ 

tinverted, with the end of the rod curved, and without the so-called 
" two ears on one side,*’). Here it obviously represents the uni¬ 
fication of the Mole and Female principles in nature, the so-called 
Yupo standing for the Mole and the delta for tlie Female. The 
union of the two symbolises Life: so this is probably the ‘life- 
symbol', theor of the Egyptians, as is already 
pointed out by certain scholars.* Ankhisn sacred emblem, sym¬ 
bolising the union of sexes, generation and enduring life. Jshlonski, 
however, thinks that it is a phallus.* It is variously named as ‘ the 
key of life * the handled cross ’ or ' cross poiencce and is found 
in the hands of all the Egyptian deities. On a bas-relief of the 
Xllth dynasty, the goddess Ankit is represented as bolding the 
end of such a cross near the nose of the king Usertesen III, and 
she is supposed to utter the following words which we find engrav¬ 
ed there ‘‘I give thee life, stability, purity, like Ra, eternally”.* 
It was borrowed by the Phccnlcians and the whole Semitic world, 

and on Phennicion and Hittite monuments it is found in the hands 
of kings and priests, who in this respect imitate the Egyptian 
Pharaohs. It i? found “on bas-reliefs, tombs, pottery, jewels, 
coins from Sardinia to Susiana, along the shore of Africa, in Phrygia, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia... Its extreme symbolical importance 
led the peoples who borrowed it from the Egyptians to combine it 
with such emblems of their own os presented an analogous form or 
suggested a cognate idea.”^' On Pbcenician monuments, it is thus 
associated with the tree of life, the lotus flower, etc., or is 

1. Ibid. 159. 2. Theobald, 226; 248; etc. 

3. KRE. III. 326, col. ti; E. I., XIII. 163. The Egyptian life-symbol U ?; 
the Mliwan, tI obviously the Utter it lead it recognised as) a modified form of 
tho former. The ?henloions. however, borroved the Bgyptwn sign without 
aoy modifiettioo. Vide Evans,!. 280; II. 740-746; etc, Maspero, p. 572-73; 
GIOU. p. 237—38. 

4. Comptre WtUU-Budge,/Imule/s ««d StiptrtUihya, p. 128; Th<Ortstn<S 

tke Cfo«, p- 8. 

5. ERE. III. 3^, col. i. Ankit or Aoqel, “Ihc third deity of the elepbantme 
tried”, h called the Lady of Satl. ”Sh« wea estotiated >vith the fertiliaing woters 
of the Nile. She U figured wcatiog a crown, or hetddreas of upright feathera. 
In oae cepresentaclon...she ia steading suokllag t young kiog." (NCM-p-11) 
According to LoRsonlrtbe wsi aisocUted by the Ccaeka with Veata. 

A, ERB. ItI. 325 coI. IL 
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** gfofted upcn tki cont representing the goddess Ashtartc or Tanit, 
' she who gives life (Italics ours)» Among the Gieelcs it was 
anthropomorphised to represent the Mother-goddesseg Aphrodite, 
Harmonia, Artemis of Ephesus, etc. 

According to the 7*antras,* a triangle may contain a svaatika,— 
os if to remind the archeologists of the goddess of Hissorlik having 
the same symbol (svastika) on her pubic parts. The Tantras also 
hold that a circle represents the female divinity, just as a dot 
denotes the male. Pt. Durga Prasad* has already characterised such 
a figure having a doc in a circle, and flanked on both sides by 
taurine designs (see Theobald, fig. 169) as a phallic symbol, 

The significance of a cross has been adequately dealt with by 
Thomas Wilson and others. According to S. Beai, the cross ta one 
of the oldest signs used to represent the earth. He points out that 
a Syrian inscription, found in Si-gan*fu in the 5hen-si province 
(China), states that the Almighty fashioned the earth in the shape of a 
cross-* In the religious art of the Aegeans the star-sign representing 
the Mother Goddess passes into various forma of the cross.* '*At 
Knossos the respository in which the Serpent Goddess was found 
contained a marble cross with equal arms, another of faience and a 

seal-Impression of an elongated cross,...The cross marks the fore¬ 
head of the bull—36, in Egypt, it marks the flankft of the cow Hathor. 
It divides the sun into quarters or alternates with it. We see it 
formed of two double axes placed at right angles”.* Glow believes 
that the cross porn'Wy migrated hence to Palestine “along with so 
many other elements of i^gean civilisation'’, especially with the 
worship of Zeus Kretagene5.^ “And wc find this Cross worn as 
magic amulet by the Egyptian soldiers in battles as early as the 
eighteenth dynaBty....In another old vase painting. Demeter—the 
goddess of marriage—holds in her hand a rod....and at the bottom, 
three crosses arc painted”.* 

According to Reville, the Mexican cross was called ' the tree of 
life ’ or ‘the tree of fecundity The triscelis is only a variation 
of the svastika, as may be realised without much difficulty from its 
occurrence on the funerary pottery of Nal and other places, whore 
five-handed figures also occur in common with the four-handed 

1. Ibid. 2. I. A., 1906. 2S3 f. 

3. * Obseroasiofg oa A» SilOft Puneh-mrkgJ Coins qf Ancirni In4ia ‘ (Beoare*, 

mi>, p. 16 . 

4. I. A-, 1880.69f. 5. ERE. I, 142. col- ». 

6. Olols.p. 2SSf. 7. Ibid. 

8. Tki Origin ^ the Cron, p. 204 f. 9. ERB. HI. 32S, eol. ii. 
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svflStika. Theobald takes three arms of the triscelis to represent 
the Babylo-Assyrian trinity ; but in the case of the four arms of the 
cross, the fourth arm denotes in bis opinion the Goddess. In 
union with the Chaldean male triad (corresponding to Indian 
BrahmS, Vishnu and Mahe^a), she seems to him to combine in her 
symbol (the cross), ‘four persons and one god 

Repetition of the same symbol was, perhaps, intended to 
cinph:isi/.c the multiplication of the divine energy, .and we may not 
wonder if wc find in the sO'callcd ‘ Ujjoin symhol’ {the ‘ star-sign ’ 
of Bir Arthur Evans) circles, known «s ' balls sticking to each of 
the four arms of the cross.* The cross itself symbolises union or 
unification of t])C male and female principles of Nature ; the balls, 
standing for the female principle, may, therefore, only serve to 
indicate the predominance of the <>oddess- The suggestion 
regarding; the significance of the cross may not be, therefore, 
doubted. On a typical specimen of the Mother Goddess found at 
Phaistos, we find a cross on one side of her enormous flanks and 
a triangle on her pubis.* In Cretan mythology the cross is 
connected with the Mother Goddess and her son.^ 

The spgctacU‘fnark^ of Theobald similarly represents the male 
principle in union with the dominating Mother, and is to be lound 
on a stone at Dyce Aberdeen “ on which also occur six snakes and 
a sceptre with a tri^Ola Inclusive of a triscelis it occurs also at 
Ulbstec Scone, Caithness, where Theobald takes it to be connected 
with Nature worship. The triscelis, he regards here as symbolising 
the fertilising power of Nature, and he shows that it occurs fre¬ 
quently on some sculptured stones of Scotland (e. g-, Nigg store 
of Ross-shire), where it is accompanied by a dove.'’ Lastly, 1 may 
note,—though tliis, perhaps, goes against my otherwise plausible 
hypothesis regarding the meaning of a circle,—that tlic ‘spectacle 
mark’ occurs in connection with the Mycenean Goddess, etc., 
where Sir Evans has definitely proved them to be the shields of the 
Earth Goddess.^ 

1. TbeobftW, p* 227 ;ef. MsUyft P., HT-16 

Th« triwclls alto tppeare 96 «n of Zous wd BtaT. T. WiUou, 

Tib* Saffitika. p, Tii f. 

2. Supra, p. 107. L Gl«*, p. 243. 

4. Ibid.245f.;2S'^ f.iew. 

5. Or, 3.*hap«<l ahield of the Earlb Ooddea*. 

6. Th»bald,l99. 

7. Ibid. p.2G2. 

fl. Bv 806, III. 314-317 j I' 307 ; ct, Clots, p.235. 
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The meaning of the so-called * Indian ^ may, I 

hope, be now intelligible, if we realise that it is only a combination 
of three circles or balls and one rod, which is represented as pierc¬ 
ing those circles. I may point out that this symbol occurs in the 
innermost ^nctuary of Hera-Atargatis, who is depicted along with 
her spouse Adad-Hadad-Rimmon on the coins of Hierspolis; both 
of them stand outside the shrine along with their favourite animals 
(lions and bulls) and on both sides of it, while the symbol occupies 
a central position.* An account of this siirine is handed down to 
posterity by chat versatile writer of Syria. Lucian (second century 
A. D.), who tells us tliat the Syrians themselves could not determine 
in his days whether that central symbol stood for Dionysus, Deuca¬ 
lion, or Semiramis. But undoubtely, it signified a male divinity 
and on it perched a dove.* 

I may also note that on the Mycenaean golden ring (depicting 
the Goddess with her sacred tree, reduplicated double pxc and 
other symbols), a device, which may be characterised as a transi¬ 
tion stage between the ' spectacle-mark' and the ‘Indian Caduceus’, 
is found, and is taken by some scholars as representing the male 
consort of the Mother Goddess.* It is just likely that we may not 
be right in diiTereniiating this symbol from the one described by 
Lucian (the so-called Deucalion’s mark). 

Elsewhere I have pointed out that tlie ‘I'au-cross or (Afokan) 
Brahmi na-like design ' occurs on a conical seal in India. Tau-cross, 
T, is found in connection with the serpent goddess at Knossos.* 
Ezekiel speaks of people who have it on their forehead, and a 
Neolithic idol at Phsstos or Pbaistos bears it on its sides.* 

The sUeUyard symbol found on ancient Indian coins reminds 

me, T must admit, of the letter =|h occurring in the Golgi 

inscription. Or, it may be rightly called (as they do at present) 
Thor*s hammer, which is nothing but paraiu or kuthSra, so sacred 
to Thor * Donar » Siva and the Goddess. It is one of the favourite 
weapons of the Indian divinities.^ And it is with such a big 
weapon that even a fowl or a chicken is to be killed according to 
the Goads, if it is to be sacrificed to the Earth-Mother.’’ 

1. GiriUns, p. ?04, lij. 42. 2. Langdon, p. 37. 

3. Cinb. A. K., IT. 613; Vol. of Plates 1. p. 200. 

4. BsCQvnhtn nt Rairh, p. 71J Evioa, 1.496.361,019, etc.; dots, p. 256. 

5. Glota, p. 2S0. 6. Agoi P., 50.1-2; etc. 

7. BPS. 1.144, col. i. 
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We may briefly refer to the hW'and-arrotu symbol that makes 
its appearance on ancient Indian coins. As a goddess of wot and 
destruction, the Universal Mother is not content with an axe only : 
she often wields in additica the bow and the arrow, which are 
aacred to her in numerous countries.^ And if we find the repre¬ 
sentation of a Pitr^-kvmbka, PSrna-koloio or Mangala-kalaia, it 
can be confidently explained as that Which the Vedic Aryans used 
in soma-sacrifices» and this is almost certainly identical with the 
one, which is found in the paraphernalia of a Hindu Udy in the 
family way, i, c., a kala^a is sacred to the Goddess of fertility.* 
References in connection with Banana Vilasivali may suffice to 
illustrate this point. Fertility signifies auspiciousness and holiness, 
so that in buildings temple (devatiyatana), portions of it should 
be adorned with the figures of auspicious birds, Srivriksbas, 
svastikaa, gha^, mithunas Or amorous couples, creepers, etc.* 
In fact, everything that is good looking is supposed to be auspici¬ 
ous, and hence, connected with the Goddess of suspiciousness. 


1. Evans, 11.S42I.: cK. Hopkins, p. 224; Oriaportc, 139; 309 L D. C. A., 
71; I. Taylpr, 302; J. B.. 11. M6f.; Agni F., JO. 2, S-9,19, «te. 

2. RV. 111.32. IS; IX.S2.19; IX. S3.13 ; ate. 

Iddambarl (Parab), p. 136 

Ibid. p. 141-2:— 

Ibid. p. 12B-9 

* . .5tia .»T?rrnr- wt j ’ 

3. BrOvat-atiChitu, 55.15 





CHAPTER XVIII 

Some Tribes 

Id the fore>going pages, we have substantiated some ideDtifi- 
cations of Indian tribes suggested by previous writers, and have 
ourselves offered some new ones. Here we alkali note a few more. 
In Ch. II, we have emphasised that the long-headed Mediter¬ 
ranean (Brown) race, extending over S.ihnra-Arabia-$outU-India xonc 
has inhabited Egypt, Northern Africa, as well as soutliern portions 
of tlie Continent from the remotest limes. Wc have indicated tliat 
not only this race, but some fair (?) brachy-cephalic population also 
migrated from ilie West to the East, via Mesopotamia and Arabia, 
by land as well as by sea. Already we have supported this 
hypothesis by not a few arguments based on mythological and other 
considerations. In this chapter we shall try to support it with 
further evidence. 

First of all, 1 should draw attention of the readers to that very 
happy suggestion of a Madrasi scholar, Mr. S. SrI-kaptha SOstri, 
reprding the identity of the Maruts and the Amorltes. He says :— 
“ It is very tempting to identify the Suborceans with the Sobharis 
or Saubhfiris, and the Martu with the Marut people.*** He notes that 
F- Max Muller has proved that the Maruts first appear as mortals 
in the ?iig-veda ;* but he mUses the full significance of this identi¬ 
fication. The Manjta are the same as the Amartyas or Amaras-'^ 
The Martuo appear as Amorites in the Bible, Amurru in the Tell- 
el-Amarna tablets, and Amurra or A-reu-ur-ri on the Babylonian 
monuments. Indeed, eeriain Egyptian inscriptions call the land 
east of Phcenicia and north of Palestine *'the land of the A-ma- 
•n*'.* If they are called Suras in India, the region east of 
Phanicia and north of Palestine was, no doubt, Syria proper. And 
if the Syrians represent the Suras of Indian tradition, the Assyrians 
could well stand for their traditional rivals, the Asuras of Indian 
mythology. The close proximity of their occupied territories 
necessitated their quarrel. F. Max Muller points out that the Maruts 
are referred to in the ^ig-vedaas men of the mountains (girish^ha), 
whoae chariots were drawn by horses. Biblical tradition refers to 
the “Amorites tliat dwell in the mountains “They made 

I. I. H,Q.,XVI.p. 5»f. 2. VcdlcHymoj.S.e. B., Vobl. 

3. Amara.ko^, 8( >9; at. 1266. 4. J. B., I. p. $28f. 

5. }oabua, z. 6. “ fioxp the b^sinelng to the end the Amoritos m&inujned 
^•>r eharecler ea hold mouncaineer werriorx." (C7n'(/. Bible Hitt.* p. 31). 
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thfiir cWef centre in Ccelo-Lebanon, between the two ranges’'* 
(viz., the llebanon and the AntUkbanon). From another authority 
also we learner!“The Amar, or Amor, of the text Is chiefly the 
valley between the Lebanon and Anti*lebtnon mounUlna, the 
modern Beka'a...Oiily in the later cuneiform texts the old expree* 
sion Amurru.,,is used so vaguely that Phffinicia and even neigh* 
houring countries are included as, for instance, in the Tcll- 
el-Amarna tablets.* In Egyptian records “ only two great Syrian 
peoples are figured on tl^c monumente, the Amorites and the more 
northern Hittites The connection nf the Amo rites with chariots 

and horses will, perlmps, be apparent when we realise this their 
intimate connection with the Hittites. Frequent references are 
made In the Bible to “their witchcraft and Impure mysteries”, 
and the Israelites are supposed to have learnt “ their wickedness 
from the Amorites the masters of witchcraft, whose books they 
kept hidden under Mount Abarim”.* Wc arc reminded of the 
cunningness that the Amaras often practiced against the Asuras 
according to some Bi^hmaoa texts and Purinas. 

The Bible refers to an Amorite, “whose height was like the 
height of the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks.”* From this 
it may be legitimately inferred that an average Amartya—Amorite 
xvas quite a tall and well-built person. And this, 1 may point out, 
is partly borne out by Egyptian monuments, where they ‘ are 
shown as a tall and fair people From Syria proper, ^ey 
descended down the Euphrates after the weakening of the kings 
of Sumer and Accad ", and they conquered Babylon by about 2^5 
B. c., according to J. H. Breasted,* and others. That great king 
Hammurabi or Khammurabi (identified by some with Amraphel of 
the Bible) was the sixth in the Amorite line of kings at Babylon, 
and his descendant Ammisatana Is called ‘ king of the vast land of 

Marcu\ “ Their remains are found all over Palestine, and some 

of the largest cities such as Lachish and Gascr were their strong¬ 
holds at one time. Their connection with Palestine as well as 
with the Hittites is brought out more plainly by nothing than by 


J, Anneti, p. 14. 2. J. B., I. S28f. 3. Maipew, p. MO. 

4. FI fed ers PoirM, SfUUr n : Past amt Fuiur«, p. 24, 

5. J. B„ !. 52if. Indian tradition aaaetct thst the Aiuras often dpfaaWd th« 
v#ily Suras and wera a vary powerful coofederatlon. From history we letw:—*' Aa 
the great Aaayf)an kingdom r\*a»«d, Syria waned, and Dacn&KCUS waa deMfoyed 
byTigltiVi PiMser, king of Aasyrla, who con«[ 0 «red all Syria < middle of 8ch 
century B.C.)." SCD.,p.48J. 

e, Amoa, li, 9. '. Annett, p. 14. 

8. AneUfrt Timer, p. 128. 9, Anneu, p, 14-15, 
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that cryptic Biblical paawgd “ Thus saith the Lord God unto 
Jerusalem : Thy birth and thy nativity is of the iand^ of Canaan ; 
thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother an Hittite.'’* Again we 
learn, that the Hittites> and the Jcbuaitea, and the Amorites, 
dwell in the mountaJoa.’” 

The western scholars admit that no aatisfactory etymology of 
the word “ Amorites is available.* In the opinion of on authority, 
the name ‘Amorites' was “obscure even to the earliest writers. 
The name of an Amorite king Akvaruvask mentioned in a Hittite 
inscription is supposed to be Aryan. “ Nothing is known of their 
hiatory after the conquest of Cinaan by tlic Israelites. Some 
scholars point out that in the following Biblical passage the 
Amorites and Philistines appear to be synonymous‘ And the 
cities which the Philistines had taken from Israel wero restored to 
Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath; and the coasts thereof did 
Israel deliver out of the hands of the Philistines. And there was 
peace between Israel and the Amorites."* 

But who were these Philistines ? 1 identify them with clan 
( B gotra), whose name Is mentioned as Palaati in the ^ig*veda,’ 
Pulasti in the Yajurveda and the ToittirTya Samhita,® Pulaatin in 
the Kathaka Saxnhita,* and Pulastya in later literature) where 
their eponymous ancestor appears among the seven Rtshis (or 
wise men), who never existed. It is as absurd to believe in their 
existence as in star-myths like those concerning Dhruva and otJiera, 
for they appear according to Indian tradition as the seven stars of 
Ursa Major. Any way, here again, as in the case of Yadua, 
Bhfigus, etc., we have names of elans or tribes appearing as names 
of persons, which entirely invalidate the dynastic lists of the 
Puj^nas, on which Dr. S- N. Pradhana, Dr. H. C, Ray Chaudhuri 
and others have built their mighty edifices. 

Chsmpollion'® was the first to connect the Philistines with 
people mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions, etc., as Purosats, 
Purusati, Pulista, Pulasati, Pulesatha or Pulesti,^* From a Biblical 

1. £s«lucl. svj. 3. 2, NumbAfi, xuL 

3. J.E..I-p.S28f. 4. J.E.,Lp. «8f. 

S. Univ, Biile DtSU, p. 21. S. 1 Samuel, vil. 14. 

7, R.V,, m. 53.16!- 

‘ in«j3T«ng i 

?rf qs?qi 4if ^ ^|: ti * 

8. YV. xvr. 43; TS. IV. 5, 9.1. 9. K8(baka S., XVII. IS. 

10. Dietionnairt HUraglyphi^ut ; MaaiMto, p. 4^3. 

11, Tlieae a r« the varia m% T fine i n d IRe rent te vubooks. J. E., X . 1 , a; eto. 
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passage,^ which mentions PhiUatIm as tin offspring of Casluhim (the 
brother o*f Caphtorim and (t son of Miaraim)f it had been already 
concluded that they were of Egyptian origin. Probably, this 
account in the Genesis indicates that they came to Philistia by way 
of the sea, across the island of Crete. Indeed, there are passages 
in the Bible which trace their migration from Caphtor ;VThey arc 
the “ remnant of the country of Caphtor*’. 

It is a matter of surprise for me thst the abovc-given Rig«vedic 
stflnxa mentions the Palitis with Pancha-janyah krishu^h or five 
tribes. For cl» Bible refers lo “ five lords of the Philistines ; the 
Gaxathites (the people of Gaza, whose ruins were recently excavat¬ 
ed by Sir Flinders Petrie at Tell Ajjul), and the Ashdoilutes (of 
Ashdod, or Azoius of the New Testament, identified with modern 
Bsdud), the Eshkalonites(of Askelon, ‘the oaval arsenal' of the 
Philistines and the most beautiful of their cities), the Gittites (of 
Gath, ‘ the city of giantsidentified with Tell es-Safi, 16 miles 
east of Ashdod), and the Ebonites (of Ekron, famous for the 
sanctuary of Becl-zcbub,* identified with modern Akri, a few miles 
south-west of Pamleh).”* 

Now in the '^jasaneyi SaihhitS, PulastI is juxtaposed to 
Kapardin, which means Svearing braided hair*. It is, therefore, 
oonjectured by some that Pulasti here denotes ‘(people) wearing 
the hair plain We do not know the exact meaning, but it is just 
possible that they put on a casque surmounted with plumes ’ as 
the Pulasati did."* 

In an inscription found at Tell-el-Amarna (Egypt), the name of 
their king is read as Subandu or Subandi.* No Indian scholar can 
miss the fact that this name is very akin to that Sansktitic name 
Subandhu, which is borne not only by a great Sanskrit poet, but 
also by certain kings’ in historical times. Therefore, inspite of 

1. 0<ne&is. X. 14, 

2. Aj»yfian M»r, mcdcro Actbie Wpjr, from which certam Xadlau Hog- 
U3gct have MifT or Miear.ss Egypt, ascjctu K«ml or Kemit. 

3. Dcuwroootpy, ji. 23; Amoa, U. Jefcmiab. xMl *•, «tc. 

4. 2 Kings, i. 2-6. 5. Joshua, xlii. 3. 6. V. I., II. p. 8; Y, V., XVI. 43. 

7. Maspero, p. 464:—'‘U is aaaywdioliogiJishlho PuUsati by the felt belcaet 
which they ware fasteoed tiodcr the Chib by two stcepo aod Mrmouoted by t 
ereatof feethere." Tha feather heed.dreoe of the rhiii&ti oo Egyptian aculp- 
eurea ie like that of a bead on the Phastoa disc.". F. Petrie, Easurn ExpJorc:uH : 
Pflsl and ^worc. Londoo, 1918, p. 21. 

8. J ft AS. 1911.44-45. 

9. C. 1,, XIX. 262; elG. The head p£ the PhilUtme penthaon wtt Otgeo. 
wl>o, atasordiog to the Bible wai worahipped at Ga*t (Judg. 16, 21-30) and Aahdod 
(1 Samuel, 5.1-7; 1 Cbrtpiflles 10.10), 
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6 majority of scholara including Swde, Adam Smith, etc,, who 
would take the PhUiitincB to be Semites, I find it convenient to 
believe with Hitzig,MflSperc, Anncu, etc., tkt they were non- 
Semitic, probably akin to tlie insular and continental Greeks.* 
Might be, they were already a mixed populace while in Crete, since 
as George Adam Smith says, early Crete was full of tribes from 
both east and west ” or if the dominnnt racial element among the 
Plniistines was not the so-called Indo-European, speaking proto- 
Vedic tongue, (for which supposition there may not be, perhaps, 
much ground), it could well be the Brown Stock, i. c., the dark 
Mediierranerms or Iberians. 

It was in the days of the Egyptian king Shisluik, identified with 
Shoshenk I, (the first king of the XXII dynasty) that Philistio was 
overrun by the Egyptians,^ as we learn not only from sculptures 
on the southern wall of the great temple at Karnak, but also from 
the Bible 

Dsgen, Dagan or Dajfln “ notan csclujively Semitic ged. H« exUted in 
PaUsiine before the comfne of chc PhilisHnvs, as is iihown by the came Oagan- 
talcalii in cho T«11*«l-Amarna htters. and by ibc oecurrenee of thu ploec-ncme 
Btth-DagOn in an inseriptioa of Etcmcs»u HI.” (ERE IX. i,}. In Babylonian 
and Atavrlftfi feKC6, tVo name app«ara at Da*gan, Da-atn-na, Oa-Kan*nli or —os in 
a Tell el-Amoma inscription,—Da*ga-tn. Iteeeurain many pcrsnnel nOMies or 
CitK’s of hlnos end ia popularly derived from the Hebrew word Dog. mvanlog 
fisb. He is suppo^d to bw a d»b*god, (C, Mittclndele, 7 Aj RtUgiom Ike World, 
p. 41). W. Muller, Lvnormant, Hronsy, etc., Tvfet in thU connoccion to the legend 
narrated by Berestua, according to which seven beings, half-Ash and half-man, 
emergad out of the/Brythrean Sea and tflught the inhabitants of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia in varioua arts and crafts of civilisation. The Arat oi* these wn# Cannes; 
the last, OdikSn, ia tdantifisd with Dapon. They are probably ideollcnl with the 
Sumerian Ath-gods Han*ni and U«di.e.ki. I strongly luapect that, of these, 
Dagon orU-di-B-ki Or Ud^hi COrreaponds to the Indian Matsylvatflra of Vishou 
(a eon-god ;ust as Oannes oorrespnnde to Viioya (probably a form of the 
Sun-god). This fish-lnca motion of Vi»hi>u Is eupnbeed to hnve saved Manu, the 
ancestor of the human race, and Uughthim the oiviliaatlcn which he transferred 
to hie progeny. If VUhpu's wife wat Sri or Lakshmt, representing, In hsr form 
of Sits rapeehlly, veg:«rative prosperity, that of Dag&n tvas Hisaba, o com-eoddvsa. 
The cult of Dagin extended all the tvay from Babylonia to the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, On Ptf/orr.worahip, aee BRE. IV. 3&6, i. fHCM. 5$; Umv. Bib. 
Diet. 119. 

"Da^on hie name; sea-moneter, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Rear’d to Aso'tus, dreeded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Aeoaron and Cara’s frontier boutsds ” 

—Milton, Pi;tadise iMt. 1.462. 

1. Maspero, p. 698; Ansett, p 16 I ate. 

2. Hitt- Go9g. Holy oh. 9. 

3. H. G, Wells, I. e., p, 263; Univ. Siblt Diet. , p. 446. 
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” And Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord,-** 

For tficy also built them high places, and images, and groves, 
on every hill, and under every green tree,... 

And it came to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboain, that 
Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem 

“From this time onward,..the Philistines fade m impor¬ 
tance.*'* It is not impossible that they migrated to eastern 
countries about this time. 

Now, immediately after Pulasiya are mentioned in the list of 
the Saptarshis, Pulaha and Kratu ; and we learn that the Eteo- 
Cretans or ‘ real Cretans ' and the Pelaagi were probably the oldest 
inhabitants of the island of Crete.* The Pelasgi are referred to by 
EpbOfus as a warlike people of Arcadia cliat subsequently spread 
over Greece, In the Odyssey, the Pelasgians .ire found in Crete, 
while in the Iliad they appear as a tribe allied to the Trojans. 
They are said to dwell in Asia Minor and liad a town named 
Larissa.* Thracian Cabiri was also attributed to the Pelasgi, and 
the Iliad (xvi. 133 f.) refers to 

“ Great King, Dodona's Lord, Pelasgian Jove, 

Who dwell'st on high, and rurst with sovereign sway 
Dodona's wintry heights 

According to Herodotus, the Pelasgic inhabiunts of Greece 
offered sacrifices on hill-tops to the god of the sky, whom after- 
generations called Zeus Our sage Pulalia corresponds in some 
measure to their eponymous hero Pelasgus, who is variously re¬ 
presented as a dweller of Thessaly or a king of Argos.* Tlie 
latter is possibly identical with loachus, son of Oceanus and 
Tethys, about whom we learn from another source that he was the 
first king of Argos (in Thessaly) and was regarded by the Pelasgians 
as the founder of their race.’ The wide distribution of the Pelas¬ 
gians has led certain scholars to believe that the name represents 
an epoch rather than a tribe. The equations Pulahoa = Pelasgians 
and Kratuss Cretans arc already suggested by Dr. Banerji-Sastri.* 
To tbe Pelasgi or else to the Eteo-Creans -are attributed the 
Cyclopean fortresses at Argos, Tiryns, Mycen®, etc., which are 
“ remarkable for the various contrivances to protract the defence 

1. 1 Kiftgi 14.22^5. 2. Welli. 1. e., p.363. 

2. Kftrl Saedck«r, Oret^ti p. 41$. 

4. W. Smith, Hill. Cutsi. p. 13; 56 (Lftndoo, 1900). 

5. C. OmsR, GfMM, p. 35. 6. Ibid. p. 22. 

7. W.C.Ttylor, I.C., p.211. S. J.0.0. R.S., XII. I26f. 

M. 0.15 
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of the ifttexjOf after the enemy had conquered the outer walla, and 
for a deficiency of flank defences...These cjrcutnatances 'are found 
in some of the ancient hlll'forta of India” Even if we refuse to 
attach any importance to these or other aimilarities, there are 
certain remarkable peculiarities common to the original Cretans 
and some inbabit&nts of this country. 

In the Egyptian mural paintings of the time of Thotmosh III 
are depicted certain people in Mycenasan dresa. They are 
mentioned ag magnates of Kefto> Kefti. or Keftiu, and aro said to 
belong to the islands that are in the sea. Keftiu is modern Crete, 
Kir id or Kriti, or the country of Capheor mentioned in the Bible. 
The Caphtorim and the Bhilistinee gccm to be also mentioned in 
the Bibie as Cherethites and Pelethites, who arc included among 
the body-guards of Daeid, son of Jesse.* In view of the variety 
of forms, which the name Crete assumes, I do not think that 
the suggestion reprding its identification with Kratu is altogether 
improbable. Egyptian influence in Crete is visible from very 
early times, whether in Bronze Age implements, ceramics, 
pictorial writing or la other arts and crafts. A vase of Aragonite, 
labelled 'a vase of Kefti-stuff ’ was found in the tomb of 
Thotmosh IV. Vases from Crete are found not only in Egypt, 
but also in the Troad and Syria, thus proving commercial traffic 
with these Asiatic countries. About the Eteo-Crctans we learn 
that they ''maintaired themselves until a late period in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Presos placed In Sittia hill in the east of Crete The 
Minoan Palace, excavated in Crete, appears to be set on fire (?) 
presumably by some victorious conqueror from the North, perhaps 
the Achsang from Thessaly. In the light of the latest research, 
the “fair-haired Achasans*' or Achgei occupied Greece in quite early 
times, and “ differed in material culture from the Mycensan 
Pelasgians and agree with the Celts of the North”.* TJie Cretans 
are represented in paintings as dark-haired, and not fair-haired. 
After all, the southern and south-eastern drift of the Aebaans and 
other tribes may not be violent, and it is just possible that they 
merely “ crept in, tribe by tribe, seeking not political conquest 
but new lands and homesteads I’he picture-script borrowed by 
the Cretans from the Egyptians underwent a linear modification, 
and there are huge masses of clay tablets stored in chests, (that are 
unearthed from the Palace of Minos at Knossus), still awaiting 

1. W.C.Tiylor, l,e„ p.ailf. 

Z. Z Samuel vili. 18 ;kv. lg:sK. 7 : 1 Kiege i. 38; 1 Chronklea xviii. 17; 
Fllsderc Petrla, Bmern Ettphnatiotn, etc., p. 18. Bcetoo, 63, 

3. SCD.p.3. 
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decipherment, Their Unguage it unknown 1 I have little doubt 
that it i$ akin to Dravidian or to Vedic Sanskrit. In support of the 
Dravidian hypothesis, it may be pointed out that Cretans, men and 
women alike, are represented in Egyptian paintii^a as dark-haired.^ 
Agaio, both Herodotus aod Strabo record a tradition in connection 
with the origin of the Lycians, according to which “ the hero 
Sarpedon, an Eteo-Cretan and brother of Minos, went dver from 
Crete to the southern shores of Asia Minor, and after leaving driven 
the aboriginal Milyans, settled in their country with his followers, 
whose descendants called themselves Termiles'*’ or 

Dramijas (?). As already seen, according to Herodotus the Lycians 
had a custom, in which he thought they differed from all others, 
but which they had no doubt borrowed from the Egyptians, viz., 
that of taking their name from their mothers rather than from 
their fathers, We have noud that like the Lycians the Dravidians 
also reckoned the maternal ancestry in the family line and that 
S. Indian kings often took their names after their mothers. 

Besides, it is already pointed out by certain scholars that the 
" culture type presented by the finds in these tombs (i. the 
‘ Pindu-kulis ’ in Tinnevelli, Cbingleput, Madura and Salem dis¬ 
tricts of the Madras Presidency), as well as the burial customs 
indicated, formed no isolated thing,—they have their counterparts 
in the old tombs of Crete, Cyprus, Anatolia, and to some extent of 
Babylonia... Affinities with Crete and Cyprus seem to be greater, 
in the golden masks and ornaments (head-bands) Another 
author vouchsafes that the multiple-legged cists found at Pe rum bur 
(Chingleput district) and numerous other places in the Madras 
Presidency ‘'resemble the terracotta chests (larnakes) found at 
different places in the Island of Crete’Lastly, we learn that 
C. A, Autran has already shown how it is possible to derive Aegean 
personal and place names from Dravidian roots.* 

lam further disposed to identify the Lycians with the RichSkas 
of Indian tradition, who are often called Bhgrgavas or are otherwise 
intimately associated with them.* The Phygians were in close 

h Tht Tterm^, Intro. (Ever^ixuip'a Libriry. 453), p. xui, 

2. Ms»pero, p. 203; £, Cuttivs, Hist. Crtice, Vol. I. bk. i. oh, 3; Herod. 
1.173; VII, 29; Strabo, XII. 8.5; XIV. 3.10. 

3. M. R., 1924, Dec., p. 670f.; cf. Richards, I. e., p. 11.; etc. 

4. R. D. Baaerji, Ptf-ktsurie, AneUni and Hindu /cdla, (1999), p. 13. 

$. “ Mithra, eto.": Annalo Arch. Anthrop. XXUI. p. 61. 

6, RlcnSyana, I. IS. 21-23 i— ^ 

^ iwRi ^ I ^ i 
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contact with the Lyciane according to history. It isj therefore, no 
wonder that ia “ funerary architecture, LycU draws its nospiration 
chiefly from Phrygia in the arrangement of the tomb*' etc. (E. B., li. 
539. i). Lycia and Pisidia, indeed, marked the southern boundary 

of Phrygia, which is at times supposed to have included northern 
Lycia. (Beeton, 189). 

Now Ramesau (Ra me sees) III is said to have defeated in about 
1190 B. c. a confederation of certain invaders named Pulasati 
Uaehasha, Takrui (Tzakaraior Zakkara) and Danauna, who came by 
land as well as by sea * Of these, Uashasha Iiave been identified 
by Drugseh with the Ossetes.’ We may guess that this name pro¬ 
bably represents Vasishtha, who is always mentioned in the list of 
the seven ssges.® 

The Vasishthas (styled as Svityanchah) appear in the PIg-veda, 
the Varaha-grihya-sQtra, etc., as Dftkshipatas-kapard3h* i. e. ‘ wearing 

RflmftvftOfl, r, 61 . 11 % \ ’ 

Acw *ding to cha 'Geaealogieal Tree of the Bhflgue’, ivt up bf V. S. Sukthan- 
lureti the »uthocit7 of the Rrent Gpie (ABl. XVlll. p.4). It a greet 

grs&droB of BhtiaU end gmnd.facher of pAreia-lUma. 

1. Maepero. p. 461 f,; G. Cbllde, p. 73. 

2. Maspero, p. 464, 

3. Mbh. XII.935.^9f.^— 

'‘*rf[f^’^1^^ gw?; wgj II 

ft I * 

Compere Bhigevita, IH. 12. 22 

' g55f: I 

I) ’ 

bhagevute, IV. 29.43:— 

^ g?F5?*r: g?5gr I 

tr^cTT srcraiftii: u ’ 

Sobha.parve U. IS f. The lists given in ?., IX, 27, Vi^hpu P.. HI. 

1.32-33. BhdRevere P,, VIII, 13.5. etc. differ from the Bhrirata list, but AJ- 
B>rQni*e India, (G. C. Sieheu’s tr. London, 10141 cb. KLV, agrees svlth it. 

4. RV. VII.33. 1j— 

‘ eift’ ft I 

VirShi-O, S,!— ^ 

‘ 4if^lfeint, vnWthl^^NRi, 'ra^TT I' 

Gobhila-putra quoted in Hist. Anc. Sans. Lit.. (Mak Muller, 1860) p.S3 f. 

' WiftST, I 

3?f?TO M4*y I, II * 

Medene>p6ci)ita. 4th »iabaka 361 
' ^flnros jpgar gmi:, 

(’ For the coiffure of (he Zakkara, seo below, p. 230. 
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kflotted hair (turned) towards the right*. Ilencc it is supposed 
that KoparSins alluded to in the Vajasancyi Satfthi^ in juxtaposi¬ 
tion to Palasti refer to the clan of Vasishthas. Now the Tritsus 
are also described in like terms as SvityaAchab attd Kapardinah, and 
are likewise associated with Sudis in the DaSarajBa fight.^ They 
are, therefore, identified with the Vasishthas. Here ^arises a 
problem for us, for 1 propose to identify the Tritsus with 'lyrseni, 
who “ appear to liave been the most numerous after the Pulasati, 
next to whom came the Zakkala’*.* ‘‘The Tyrseni", we learn, 
" may be distinguished by their feathered bc;?d-dreaa”.* The 
people mentioned by the Greeks as Tyrseni or lyrrbeoi are 
supposed to have been called by the Romans Eirusci or 'I usci, and 
by themselves Rasena.* They inhabited a province in tlic central 
Italy known after them as Etrnria or Tuscia, and some writers 
refer them to the Pelasgian stock 

Out of the seven ?;iahis, names of the first three only now 
remain to be explained. We have already adduced some grounds 
to suppose that Angiras is identical with the Fire-god, who is often 
mentioned as Angiras or Angiras-tama, ‘ the best of the Angirases’.* 
I am wellnigh convinced—though I do not propose to give here 
any reasons for my conviction—that Marichi is nothing more chan 
the ‘ray’ (of the Sun), which is. no doubt, its etymological meaning. 
And Atri is connected with the Moon, by some iCSvyas and 
inscriptions. This connection is probably the same as is found 
between Marichi and the Sun, or between Angiras and the Fire, and 
it need not necessarily forbid their being aames of some tribes. 
Angirasca were vety probably a clan or a tribe i and so, perhaps, 
might Itave been the Mailchis and the Atris. Yet the identification 
of the Atris with the Achjcans (who are mentioned as Akhkhiyava, 

l. RV.VIl.83. 8r— 

ftgeat 3^1 wn n 

i. Maspero, p.464. Ibid. 

4. SCD, 209. Compare, Sowev«r, B. B„ VIII. p. 783f.:-‘" The nacoe (Ecnirla) 
ia the Ulln ecioivaleot of che Greek Jvppijh'a ot JupTtjvia. which U uwd b? 
the Latin writcra, also jntho forms Tyrrbenit, Tyrrheaii i tb« Romans also spoka 
of Tusci. whenee the moderrvTuseatiy." 

5. SCD.m 

6. av.i.3i. It- 

RV, 1.1. 6; 1.31.2; 1.74.5 ; 1.78.3.; VIII. 74, \U ate. 

S. B.. 1. iv. 1. 25:-* aiflTO 5 1 * 

ii. B., VI. iv. 4. 4 I' 
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Akfehayava, Akaiaasha, Akaiwaiha or Ekwesh m certain Hittitc 
documents and the inacriptiona of the XlXth dynasty)* as that of 
the AAgirases with the Zakkaras or Zakkalas, appears to me very 
improbable. The Ztkkaras* (Tikkara or Tzakarai)are a tribe men¬ 
tioned along with the PuUsati in the inscriptions in the temple of 
Medinet Babu, built by Ramessu III, and are known to have Greek 
features. They have the same coiffure as tbe Pulasati. (Cf. Supraj 

p. 228). 

But there does not seem to be much difficulty in identifying 
the Danauna with the Indian Danava. In TcH el-Amama tablets 
the Danouna or Danunu are mentioned along with Luku or Lukku‘ 
ap coming from their islands”,—a term which the Egyptians used 
rather vaguely to denote countries beyond the Mediterranean. The 
same tribe seems to be mentioned as Danaon in certain Asiatic 
monumentB and as Danaos in Greek legends.* Again the texts of 
Ramesses or Ramessu III sometimes gives the simpler form, 
Danau, instead of Danauna.^ Their position is located by that of 
their associates mentioned above. They could not be very far 
from Cilicia, which lies immediately to the west of Syria, along 
the southern coast of Asia Minor. 

I propose to identify the Cilicians with the KaUkeyas (some¬ 
times referred to as KSleyas) of Indian tradition.' Their country 

was from Us geographical position the high road between Syria 
and tbe West ”Cilicia bordered upon Syria, from which it was 
separated by Mount Amanus; its chief cities were Tarsus and 
Anchiale, both founded by Sard ana pa lus.”' The proximacy of the 
Cilicians and the Syrians necessitated their conflict. And in the 
Padma PurSna,* wherein the Sums are extolled, the KSlakeyas or 

\. B. B., 1.120; xxn. 504.W. Smith, 1, e„ p. 16; 18; .ra. ERB. IX. S41. ii; 
ChJIde, p. 72~73 ;' ch ’ in Achcana ia preneuaeed Uka ' k *. 

2. Mitp9t9. 4«-5; 470-1; 584; «tc. ERB. IX. 841. B, B. XXII. S04. 

3. Luku are cvjdcnilr th« p«ople ef what Intar on «ama to be bnowa aa 

Lreaefiia,a region bou&ded oa ibe W. by tha Phrygia, on tbo S. W. by PUldla, 
On the S. bf ClUeia, on tha B. by Cappadocia and on the N. by Calatia. On Faul^a 
mitcionary teura through Lyeaonta, raid Tbe Acta, 14; 16. 18. 23; 19. 1! 

2 Timothy 3.11. Can tha Lukku, llviof by the aide of tha Daoaoa and the Cili- 
ciivs. be ideotiflad with the tribe of Rakshat of Indian mytholo^ 7 

4. Madparo, p. 360; Childa, p, 7>73. 

5. Masparo, p. 462. 

6. Mbh. I. 66 . 34f.; BhSgavata P., VI. 6. 35; Matiya P. VII. 24; etc, 

7. Tfu Univertal Bible Diet^ p. 106. 

8. W. C. Taylor, The Siudent’i Manual ti Ans. Hirt., p. 76. 

9. Padma P., V. 19. 

* mu i 
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KSleyas are mentioned a very vile, notorious confederacy, 
using diverse deadly weapons and fighting against the Suras (here 
called Devas), the followers of Tndra. The Kalakeyas are said to 
possess a gigantic form and are called the best of the Danu-jas 
(sons of Danu) or merely Dinavas, froin whom they are at times 
differentiated,' 

Here I must suggest an equation, which I had myaell unhappily 
persisted in refusing to accept almost up to the very last moment; 
and so, I have denied to myself the use of some valuable references 
which are not available here in Poona (a land notorious for the 
dearth of good libraries), where this thesis is being printed. We 
may briefly note, that in a ?»ig-vedic verse Turvaia is mentioned m 
juxtaposition with Bhrigus and others.* Tl^e MabSbhSiata makes 
Tufvasu a grandson of Sukra Bhargava (who was himself a grandson 
of the sage Bhrigu). The Epic and Puranic tradition makes Turvasu 
an ancestor of the Yavanas* (Javans or lonians). Their country, 
Ionia, lay along the coastal districts of Lydia and Caria, which, 
along witli Mysia, formed the western boundary of Phrygia. In 
the opinion of ceruin scholars, Troas(Troja), the western part of 

Mysia, was itself known as the Lesser Phrygia,* wherein lay the 
city of Troy or Ilium. The Iliad immortalises this town and makes 
Hector say 

“ the wealth of Troy, 

Its brass, its gold, were once the common theme 
Of ev'ry tongue; our hoarded treasures now 
Are gone, to Phrygian and M®onian shores 
For sale exported, costly merchandise, 

Since on our city fell the wrath of Jove 

^ I... 

^) b,, 

?!?r[ gS FF I.,, 

I' i 5 i) * 

-Padms, V. 31105 £. 

2. RV. Vir. 18.6. 

3. Mbb. I. 79.99!— 

T^eUys P. 34. 30 (AaiadAsrans ed,):— 

4. W. C. Taylot, The Sluden's Manual of Ans. flisi,, p. 75- 

5. Bk. XVII1. 
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It isy therefore, perhaps tightly supposed that the so-called 
siege of Troy really implied the efforts made by Greek Inders to 
break a trade monopoly long enjoyed by the feudal princes of the 
city Again, it is pointed out that the Trojans were early 
immigrants from the Baltic peninsula, ” and that “ their rulers have 
Greek names, probably because ih^y tofre Greeks (Italics ours). 

I now'quote again what 1 have already characterised as a very 
important ’ ’ tradition 

And Canaan begat Sidon his firstborn nnd Hcth 
And the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and tlie Girgaaiie, 

And the Kivite, and the Arkite, and the Sinicc, 

...And afterwards were the families of the Canaanites spread 
abroad^'.* 

Z. A. Ragosin regards this portion of the Genesis as the 
oldest and the most important document in existence concerning 
the origins of races and nations He adds, however, that “in 
order properly to understand it and appreciate its value and 
bearing, it must not be forgotten that EACH NAME IN THE 
LIST IS THAT OF A RACE, A PEOPLE OR A TRIBE, NOT 
THAT OF A MAN. It was a common fashion among the 
Orientals—a fashion adopted also by ancient European nations—to 
express in this manner the kindred connections of nations among 
themselves and their differences. Both for brevity and clearness ' 
such historical genealogies arc very convenient”.* Elsewhere he 
wisely remarks It is not too much to say that, while popular 
tradition always claims that the eponymous ancestor or city-founder 
gave his name to his family, race or city, the contrary is in reality 
invariably the case, the name of the race or city being transferred 
to him. Or, in other words, the epenym is really only that name, 
transformed into a traditional person by a bold and vivid poetic 
figure of speech, which, if taken for what it is, makes the begin¬ 
nings of poetical history wonderlully plain and easy to grasp and 
classify.”* 


1. SCD,p.S24. 

2. Ibid, The Biblical tradition, however, makes Javan the forth aoa of 
Japbet, and a eetthmeor of bU descendants Bccwsm be referred to. alone with 

tbat of The dasceadaou of Tubal (another eon Of Jipbet). who ac« mesrioMd 
by Aseyrian ioscriptioat la Tubla and by claaiictl geographers aa Tibarea: ( See 
Isaiah, 66.19 ? Vjihmal SiJUi Did., p. 3l4 5 etc.). *' Tha daMeoJaaU of Javan 
also occupied Syria and Macedonia.*’ ( Ibid. p. 230). 

3. Cencaia. x. 15-18: cf. 1 Chronicles, i. 13-16. 

4. Cbaldea, (London, 1887) p. 131. 

5. Ibid. p. 131^2. 


6. Ibid. p. 134-35. 
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If we follow the rational reasoning of M. Kagozin, the above 
quoted Biblical passage yields, even for the students of Indian 
history, ample interesting material. Sidon, supposed by some 
writers to be the moat ancient commercial city in tlie world 
may not, indeed, be the original habitat of the Chetis, Chedis, or 
Chaidyas, whom we find in India probably migrating fropi place to 
place, until one of their tribes settled in Jubbulpur district with 
their capital at Tripurl (modern Tewar). Yet, few Indian scholars 
may now doubt that the Gargas or Gargyas, being identical with 
tltc Girgnsites or Girgashites, came from the land of Canaan. I do 
not suppose (for reasons of my own) that the Biblical Canaanites 
are to be equated with the Kanvas ; but I do think of the possibility 
of the Hivites being §ibis. For, as in the Biblical tradition, the 
eponymous ancestors of the Gargas and the Sibis appear as kins 
even in India,’ Along with the “ five lords of the Philistines, and 
all the Canaanites, and the Sidonians the Bible refers to the 
Hivites, that dwelt in mount Lebanon, from mount Bsal*hermoit 
unto the entering in of Hamath".’ We also hear of them further 
soutli, at Gibeon (five miles north>weaC of Uruaalim or Jerusalem) 
and Shechem (40 miles from Jerusalem on tbe road to Nazareth), 
where they seem to be also called Amorites.* The original habitat 
of the Girgasites perhaps lay in the regions just to the cast 
of the aea of Galilee, around the city of Gargesa (about 20 miles 
east of the Jordan). Once they are mentioned, along with the 
Amorites, among the men of Jericlio ’' (a town about four miles 
west of the Jordan and 20 miles from Jerusalem). They are often 
mentioned in the Pentateuch (the first five books of the Bible) 
together with the Amoritea. the Hivites, the Hittites, tbe Cana¬ 
anites, the Perizzites, the Rephaims, etc.* One does not ktiow if 
the last are to be equated with the Rebhas or Raibhyas but I 
should be reluctant to identify the Periazitca with the Partus, in 
view of the fact that the latter are mentioned in the Rig-veda in 


t. Student's Maiuial 9f Aiu. SUt,, p, 80. 

2. ' ^ I 

WlWcTl I... 

4rf!5ra: ftwm: ll * -Mat>ya P. 

Gnrgtt-javaoiA, ofcea meatiofwd in the Mbh„ etc , mAy be & aceeioe of this 
tribe that miK«d withths Xonia&», 

3. Judaev, si:. 3; of. Joihua xi. 3. 

4. rite Univ. BMi Diet., p. 207. 

Oeneeie, xvL 12-21; DeuwroAOmy, vU. 1; Joshua, iii. 10; xriv. 10 ; bIv. 11. 
<\ Mentioaed at Rcbhisib io AV. KX. 127.5. 
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association with the Pnthus, and are, therefore, the same as 
Persians (who were not far removed from the Parthian?). 

The afore-given Bibliosi quocatioo refer? also to Heth a? an 
off-spring of Canaan. Biblical scholars agree that the Hittim or 
‘ the sons of Heth ' referred to in the Old Testament are the same 
as the Hittites mentioned elsewhere in the same text. Critics, 
denying the possibility of their being an important race spoke of 
the ‘ unhiBtorical tone ’ of Biblical passages like 2 Kings, vii. 6 
“ Lo, the king of Israel hath hired against us the king? of the 
Hittites, and the kings of the Egyptians, to come upon us But 
recent researches have more than vindicated this Bible tradition. 
The Bible generally makes them (along with the Acnorites, etc.) 
only an imporunt element in the population of Canaan.* Indeed, 
Egyptian hieroglyphs speak of a powerful principality of Khcta, 
whose princes vied with the Egyptian Pharaoh in power and magni¬ 
ficence- They acquired power in the time of the XVIlIth sod 
XlXih dynasties, but are supposed to have ultimately succumbed 
to the attacks of the so-called " sea nations *' in the twelfth century 
B. c. The Babylo-Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions also attest to 
the power c£ the Khatti, KhSti, or Hatti.' Their language is 
known, through the efforts of Hronsy end others, to belong to the 
Indo-Aryan group of languages. Hronzy has also added to the 
number of deities, already known to be related to those in the 
Vedic pantheon (o. g., Indra, Mitra, Varuna, NisatyS, Daksha, etc.) 
the name of Aknish or Agnish, who is the Vedic Agni.* These 
Hittites, Hatti, Khatti, KhSti or Kheta are, no doubt, the Khatiyas 
or Kshatriyas of Indian literature. The Hittites had dark eyes, 
“ and their black hair they wore in pigtails*’ or h'Ms. (Univ. 
Bihlt p. 206 ; Maspero, 353-4). They had certain Mangoloid 
characteristics. 

Tlieir mother-goddess Nenatcaah or Ninattash is supposed Co 
correspond to Ishtar, and to be connected with the Sumero-Baby- 
lonian Nina.* She is, no doubt, the Vedic NsnS. Another of their 
goddesses, Kulictash or Gulittash, is identified with the Sumero- 
Babylonian Gula, the “great lady doctor”,* who appears to be 
mentioned in the Atharvavedic phrase; ‘ Uru-GOllySh The sun- 

I. l Kioai. tx. 20. a. ERE. VI. 723. i; Masp^to, 18 f.; J26 f., etc. 

3. E. B., XII. 604.1i. The ideQti£cation o( Oakvah wUb Dakibi, suggested 
bf Dr. Ra; Cbaudhuti, need oot be challenged, a a it is quite obvious. 

4. E. B., Xn. 607. i. 5. IMd, 

6. AV. V. ail. 8. This phrase ocoura lo a h^ma, which, ea lU caption (Sarpt- 
viih«*DUa»am) suggests, is a charm to cute the snake*blte. The enct meiniag 
of the slfDSfl is uacertaia: but, it asema. the great Gflira daughter is iovokeo 
here to help the fiharat. For Gula-Aouait, vide supn. p. 55. 
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god and the storm-Eo4 domiDated the Hittice pantheon : the former 
W 2 $ looked upon at times as a mother-goddess (and has, therefore, 
to be equated with SOrya or Ushas); the Utter, named Teshub, ia 
connected by scholars with Adad-Ramman, aa he bears many of 
his attributes including tlic three-prooged thunderbolt. Some 
Indian scholars have suggested his identity with Ke&ya, probably 
merely on philological grounds but it is now rendered probable 
by cur researches, The Egyptian records tnaJte mention of & 
Hittitc god Rcshpu (or Reschuf), who is also a Phoenician and 
Armenian deity we have ;already aeen that he is identical with 
Ilibhuofthe Vedic pantheon. There is another Hittitc deity of 
the sky and the lightning, by name Tarku, who was worshipped all 
over the south of Asia Minor; no doubt, he is Indian Tirkshya. 
“ A deity of field-fruits ia oppoiemly Khalkish" * a name which 
has a striking philological similarity with Kalki, the tenth ovaiSra 
ofVishiju. “In the Hittite religious services, according to the 
Hittitc ritual texts, sometimes Khattish, sometimes IChurrish, 
sometimes Luish singers took part, sometimes also singers from 
the city Kaneshf Kanish In Asia Miner.”* In the Vedas, we often 
find the Kanvas, mentioned as singers of those hymns ; ofie does 
not know if they came from the last-named town. The Hitlites, 
like the Vedic Aryans, sang their hymns in praise of ‘‘ the Heavens, 
the Earth, mountains, rivera, welU, winds and clouds” Not only 
the names of numerous deities, but also names of some persons 
betray their Indo-Aryan affinity. Apart from the names of princes 
known from inscriptions, one may confidently identify others 
(mentioned in the Bible). Esau, a son of Isaac and Rebekah and the 
twin brother of Jacob, ia said to have married two Hittite women, 
of whom one is called Baaemath or Bashemaih, the daughter cf 
Elon." I believe, Basemath is a good Hebraic form of the Sanakntic 
name Vaaumati, and Blon may well represent a ^ort form of 
Ellpatro(Pkt. Elapata)or may be simply Aila. The name ot a 
Hittite, whose wife David appropriated, is Uriah. May it be SOxyah ? 

The destruction of the mighty Empire of the Hittites is attri¬ 
buted by many western historians to the volcanic eruption of the 

Phrygians. The Epic and Puraoic tradition asserts ad nauseam that 

Paraiu.RSmaBh5r|ava( probably a sun-divinity worshipped by the 

Phrygians) annihilated no leas than twenty-one times the whole 
1. Swomy 2. BRB. VI. 725.1. Maspcio. 35S. 

3. E.B.,XII.606, H. Wd.»3.1- 

5. Ibid. p. 606. ii. Mospsw, 354. 6. Ocatiis, **vj. M. 
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race of the Kshatriyas.^ Such an exaggeration is but natural in thia 
land, where simple ideas or ethical principles have been turned 
into monstrous absurdities. After their destruction, '* the name 
is applied especially, according to the evidence of the inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings, after Tiglatb PileserCcir. 1110 B. c.), to the 
kingdom of ^archemish on the upper Euphrates, but it also denotes 
the whole of Syria. Sargon, it is true, made an end of the KhaUt 
kingdom of Carcheinish in 717 B.C., yet the new Babylonian king. 
Nebuchadnezer II (604-562), still used the name Khatti for Syria/’’ 

A careful perusal of this quotation and the passages from 
Maapero, etc. referred to in the footnote would show that Syria was 
referred to at times as the land of the Amoriies, at times as that 
of the Hittites. The two races must have mixed considerably and 
fused into one, ao that the Lord could easily say unto Jerusalem 
“Thy father war an Amorite, thy mother a Hittite". In India, 
ther^ore, we find the Kshatriyas siding with the Amaras in many 
a Puranic text; they fought conjointly with the Asuras or Assyrians. 
Secondly, the glorification of the Amaras (Suras or Amartyas) in 
the texts of the Hindus, smong whom the Kshatriyas form the 
important class of military aristocracy, becomes easily explicable. 

There are other equations with which I would like to deal, I 
mean those that are already suggested by numerous writers, e. g., 
Kuias of ICuia-dvipa (mencloned in the PurS?ae)stKc ICuf tribe 
mentioned in the Egyptian inscriptions or the Kassites ; Madras = 
MSdas = Medians ssMitanois/.etc. But I refrain. For. with ray 
present knowledge, I do not hope to add anything new in' the case 
of the Kuias; while on the Madras or VShTkas, I have written a 
aepsraie article, which 1 hope to shortly publish elsewhere. The 
Yadus may or may not be the tribes of Judah, The probable, 
historical conclusion tliat can be deduced from the identification of 
these tribes is, that they migrated io India from those regions, rather 
than that the Indian tribes roigrated to those provinces. In many 
cases, we actually know them migrating from the north-west to the 
south and the east. Secondly, the tribes that were at first living 
separately in distant countries in the west (!. e., in the Near East) 
are found in India in a mixed state ; so that the migration could not 
be from here to tbc west. If it bad been so, we should find the 

1. Dr. Suhcbankir quotes do le&i thaD ten peteagftA, wharain occurs the 
following li&e, with or witbout change ( ABt. XVIII, p, 1 f. ) :— 

‘ jfiiTf f?3T srg: i ‘ 

Cf. Mbb, (Vulgate ed.), 1.58.4; I. 98.3; HI. 117.9; VII.», Ml VIII. 31. 

XII. 48- 9: XII. 48. lOi XII. 41. 64; XIII. 14. 273; XIU. 84.31. Cf. Kirlta, III. 18. 

2. B. B., XU. p. 599.1. Cf. Maapero, 19; 351 S.; Univ. BMt DUt. 2D6. 
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western tribes also in a mixed state. Besides, if we believe in the 
Bible, ')he families of the Canaanites spread abroad^ Or, if we 
believe in the Vedas, the Turvasas came from across the seas, via 
Mesopotamia (Euphrates-valley) and Arabia. 

Wlien could all this happen ^ Any critical student would now 
say, ‘*Not before cir. 1200 B.C.j perhaps, even later thiyi 1000 5.0." 
The Vedas then may not have been composed before the end of 
the second Tnillennium B.c.* 

We shall close our short thesis with a quotation as it began with 
a quomion. The verse quoted at the beginning might l^ave an 
appeal for a poet who concerns himself with the clouds in the sky : 
this prose quotation may have an appeal fora matier-of-fact archieo- 
logist, who refuses to be perfectly satis Bed with any conjectures that 
are not based on tangible finds dug out of the earth :—"The most 
ancient part of Indian art beIcnp to the common endowment of 
early Asiatic culture which once extended from the Mediterranean 
to China and'as far as Ceylon, where some of the most archaic 
motifs survive in decoration of pottery. To this Mykemean facies 
belong all the simpler arts of woodwork, weaving, metal-work, 
pottery, etc,, together with a group of designs including many of 
remarkably Mediterranean aspects, others more likely originating 
in western Asia. The wide extension and consistency of this 
culture throughout Asia in the second millennium b.c., throws 
important light on ancient trade Intercourse at the time when 
the eastern Mediterranean fonned the western boundary of the 
civilized world’'.’ 


1. Pflijlftl, t*hc knows flrunwoM and MabUhttkaa of Mysore, need not be 

ootllftr ihftn e, 350 ax. H.i. 70; IV. ». 132). Geographical argumeols 

brouebt to beer an I’ouinl’s date are wholly useless, unless one Is oareful in 
locatinf: tribes like the MShiahskas. His date, howsoever encedeted by orthodox 
SanaVritUts, can by DO means change our op jeloa, There la no mete dlllsrenes 
between theVedloSanekric and the aliasicil Sanskrit of cha ICdvyas of Aiva- 
ghoshs, Kilidfijs ( a conicmpftrary of on Cbaadra-^upta II; vide our ankle, 
on C)undragu^o-^aS/inimha~VifoamJdHyo. and tie Nin* Jeutlt, puhllahed ia 
Indian Culture ), etc., than is found between the language of JflaneSvara ( e. 1290 
A.D. )endtheiBodernMsr8|hI. And yet hardly any MihlrSsMnan Sanskritiat 
but dares asaign the ' earlier Vadae * to a period aalctior to circa 2500 H.C., aonc 
like B. 0- Tilak, S. B. Dikehit, C. V. Vaidya, V. B. Ketkar, ate. going as far back 
aa 4SCH) or 6000 v.c. or more, while ethera like Daftari preferring a much more 
adventurous estimate of several hundred thousands years b.c. 

2. Coomamwamy, ArU aad Crt^is of /ndk njfrfC<j*rtT, p. 40;of. " Soma 
Ancient Element in Indian Decorative Art", in Uw OitatiailteHt Z<ioarift quoted 
in M. R. 1914. August. H. G. Bawlinson, p. ^9. 
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RIG-VEDA X. 71. 3f, 


«f3n«T5 

q^r 5?: 

«?5d § 

qgj 


S^: I 

il I II 

Rf aff^it sesTT^?^ I 
>71? II » II 
K^ qr ^ferr ^ \ 

5^ I) '-i II 

^Kts<T I 

5?A> Ij^qfzRT II ^11 
242j'H I 


^r ^rgcT 9TT ^-qr i) va ii 

^ 9^ .1 

Sg^gFft: cR:fHMl‘J4qltqci,ii d ii 

-^ iK ^ 3^ I 

ff^ g 4 qFjug qr4^g,|| ^ II 


Compare Rig-Vcda Xi 129. 3f. 


?r4 fri^TT qacqS 

5nt 


53^ ^qr fSTj; i 

irf# SI^ j 

fft acft®ql qjqql* qqNr ii 


Compare the following passage from Philo Bibliua:*^ 

*' At Tyre it was thought that Chaos existed at the beginning, 
but Chaos of a dark and troubled nature^ over which a Breath (ruoM) 
floated without affecting it: " and this Chaos had no ending, and it 
was thus for centuries and centuries.—Then the Breath became 
enamoured of its own principles, and brought about a change 
in itself, and this change was called Desire now Desire was 
the principle which created all things, and the Breath knew not its 
own creation .'"The Breath and Cbaos, therefore, became united, 

m 
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and M6t the CUy ^va3 born, and from this clay sprang all the seed 
of creation, and M6t was the father of all things ; now M5t was 
like an egg in shape/'(Philo of Byblo$> Fragm. 2> I 1, quoted 
by Maspero, p. 16S,) 

Maspero refers us here to the Egyptian theory, according to 
which the clay, heated by the sun, was supposed to have given birth 
to animated beings... ; tliis same clay modelled by KnnOmQ into 
the form of an egg was supposed to have produced the heavens 
and the earth.” ( Maspero, 168; Dawn of Civilisation, p. 155-57 ; 
128.) 


Appendix B 

harivamBa on YOGAMAYA 

t II 

wrfWtir ?rafa4f?i: i 
SRT ^ ^ I) 

«f«ir arwraift ^ f 

5Pl5ft ??gra?tT u ^ !i 

5Rn ^ fiRT«n tm f 

5&igr ?riwr n v u 

af^r IT i 

f^siic^iefO trotsn ii't n 

TOn% sr?(^ ^ w i 
?r?TW ^ u s. H 

5r?5»|s I 

II » II 

sTvafT S^mrgTi'l 9m ii ^ ii 

wrtrra: (k^ ^ qwT y i ® ii 

?VTP«Trwft (tot ii 11 il 

^i^nrm g in % ii 
^rfWt ^®rRt *TRn g i 

va?rwt a§i^ c# ^ ti n II 
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«^rs!T ^ ^ ii i« ii 

ftrf^s OTaTfiref^nT f ^ Ffm^ *a t 

mmr srmr^ ^ a... 

?T% ^ ^ 

'^ ^9^ fftrar?fT ffa wr (M'S II 

^R?5Rft ^ 5niT I 

gpjoif >aa%f^a ^pfi *TT^ a«rt 1 
5^1 5 ^ II II 

Xnceff ^ i 

mTHRt ^ ^ sr?T?nft ^sfiAwin. ii n u 
^ Twtg 'a I 

?2rr5T ?t a?i(f)«r?ft ir« I) 

angTT ?a *i T ^ q w [ ^ gfga ^*4«iR!;i 
f^« f^^aw ?rm ?rfjrflTSt JWt ii u 
5if5ft«3^T aw^T^srri 

f^r^rfr fTa>ipRf *flfW ?nn ll a 

aimr i 

arfinr a 1^ a ^9. ii 

WWefy V SRir^f^T^ I 

*riirv*TWt5ff^5ift^nm ^ 0 II 

?^t sawrat ^ 5rJi7viR79WJn^ I 


Appbnbtx C 

APSARAS, GANDHARVA, AND OTHER PROBLEMS 
The Amara-koia calls DurgI a daughter of MenakI and not of 
Mena.' This led us to ioveatigate whether Menaka and other 
Apsaraaas are not mere appellations of the Great Goddess who is 
Vi^varQp^. A confirmation of our view was available in a Rigvedic 
sQkta, about Vena,* where Ushas is repreaented as a young Apsaras. 
pursued by the Gandharva in the sky. a paramour {i5ra) called 
Vena, who is, of course, none but Aditya. Again, among the 
nStarah (mothers ) created to drink the blood of Andhaka we find 
the namea of Ushas, Rambhaand MenakS mentioned consecutively 

J. Aotn^kois, 9t. 43. 

2. RV,X.I23, 5 end 7:- 

‘ orw ^trr 

fiws ?R.?gt^?T^r{tTRT^?r^ii 

.. ^ ^ WT?[.... II * 
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in A pasdfigd in the Mstsya Purana^' Another passage in the same 
Purana includes XJrvail and Tiloitama among the names of t>ev!,’ 
and the same passage occurs (as noted elsewhere) in the Padma 
Pui^na. Urva^i appears in a ^ig-vedic passage only as an epithet 
of m Mats, who is described in a previous stanza as a generous 
and compassionate goddess ( sudanur-mri jay anti devi,)-^. And yet 
her own lover, PurQravas, addresses her as ' ghora' (‘ the terrific 
one"); and she is represented as being harassed by him thrice a 
<jfiy^_or in the n^ht as well as in the day.* To‘me, therefore, she 
appears to be identical with both Night and Usliaa, which are 
only different aspects of 11a, Aditi or YamyS. And what more 
appropriate name should a son of flS ( = Food ) adopt but Ayu, 
which was probably suggested by a Sanskrit word for "life* 
or 'longevity", viz., dywi ? There is no cause for wonder that she 
should covet Arjuna,* the bright form of the Sun-god. 

Perhaps, Che earliest list of the names of Apsarases is to be 
found in the Yajur-veda, where Purijika-sthall and Kratuathtll, 
Menaka and Sahajanya, Pramlochsati aod Anumlochantl, Vi4vSchi 
and Ghritachl, Urva^and POrvachitti are mentioned in pairs * T^e 
first two are connected with HarUkeia Surya-ra4mi, who appears to 
be mentioned as presiding over the east. May be, he is here 
identical with Indra, the sun of the east (?). 


Menaka and Sahajanya are said to belong to Viiva-karma, the 
presiding deity of the southern quarter, just as the next two 
bclongto VUva-vyachaof the West. One would like to connect 
Viivlch! (whom we have already equated with Vi^va-vyachS and 
UrQchi)'' with Viiva-vyacha ; but Viivachi and Ghritachl are said in 
the Yajurveda to belong to Sarnyad-vasu of the North, to whom 
also belong Tarkshya and Arishtanemi as a gramanS and a senini 
respectively. Again, it is a curious fact that Savitri, described as 

1. Miity# p., i”. 20 ^ i 

2. Ibid. 13. 49»P>idma P., V, 17. 213 t—‘ I ' 

Mattya P-, 13. 53‘ ^ ffTairWT I" 


3. BV. V. 41-18-19 

JTT II' 

4. RV.X.95. J ;X.«.4“S ^ ^ ^ 

cf. y. V. VII. 16 i—" 3RT 1 ’ 

5. Mbh. Vtnaparva, <h. 46; Ad I -patva, ch. 45-46. 

6. Y7,, XV. 15-19. »gpn, p.45, 

M. G. 16 
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Sufy8-ra4ini and HarUk«^ is 3 aid to observe> in the JUg-veda»^ 
Vi^vSchi and GhriiSchl, and not Pufijika-sthala and Kratu-sthala. 
The Agni Poi^na mentions Vilvichi along with Mahi-kali, Ida, etc. 
as a $akt:.* Ghritich! is very often associated with sacrificial Fire,* 
or otherwise seems to be connected with oblations and probably 
with ghfita, or ghee. She appears to be conceived as a consort of 
Agni-Rudra. In a passage in the Atharva-veda, Ghritachl appears 
as an epithet of R5ui.* 

Many of iheae remarks may not be very well intelligible to tlie 
reader, unless the passages referred to in this concction arc read 
in the original, with full knowledge of the facta relating in the 
development of myths dealt with up till now. To my mind, at 
any rate, it appears crystal-clear that Yakaha, Gandhnrvft,'* etc. arc 
only forms of the Father God (as identical with the sun or the aky), 
and that the nude Goddess is not only a terrible RSkshaiT, but at 
Junes a beautiful Apsaras also. The later Putinic mythology weaves 
a good number of memorable tales about these Apsarases and fixes 
their number at twelve, which includes MenakS, Rambhi, Urvail 
Ghtitachi, Vi^vichi, Sahajanya, PramlochS, Punjika-sthall (or 
*athala},* etc. The Apsarases are said to retain their maidenhood 
eternally. 


Corr« 6 ponding to these Apsarases, we find )n the Grecian 
mythology a class of divinities called Nynpkae (properly ' the 
young maidens ’ ),^ who are subdivided into various classes, 
according to different parts of nature of which they are the 
representatives Tradition represents Oceanidcs or the nymphs 
of the Ocean, as daughters of “ old Oceanus,'' the sire of gods 
andTethys** (Iliad, XIV, 201), and this should, no doubt, be 
interpreted to mean that they were represented as daughters of the 


ft ^ ^ l ’ VWe supra, p. i74“S, 

2. Asal?.,5\.9. 

RV, I. i, 7 J irt. 27.1 j in. 30. 7; V. 28.1; VII, 84.1; etc. 

4. AV. XIX. 48. 6. 

5. This should not be iaterpreud to mean that I deny the feet Vakthn 
and OffBdWw were aemee also of eertaia Icibee. Ae ioscriprion, publiehed in 
the Mewlod.Antl^iWfy (September 1938) 1. p. 374 voueheafea the existence 
of some YakahM of Gonarda 

Aeain, Kta wenkiwwatfaattbe RSmSyaoa plncaa Tekaha^gu ic Gendharva-deSt 
(Uoara.kSedf. Ch. 101) 

$. Malaya P., 161. TAf.; KOfma P., Purva-bhSfia, 41.14f.i Agni P., 219. 37f. 

7. D, C. A.,p. 420. 8. SCD.351, 9. Ibid. 
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Father Gi^d. Naiades or Nkdes correspond to our river-divinities 
Nadls, though they are said to be the nymphs oi fresh water) 
tvhether o£ rivers, lakes> brooks, or springs or nymphs presiding 
over them/ In Homer they appear as daughters of Zeus.* Drysdes 
or Hamadryades (from Gk. dna), the nymphs of trees, correspond 
to Vedic Vanaspatis or Oshadhis (8kt. Dru “Tree ),^ i. e., the 
goddesses supposed to dwell io them.^ Oreades, the nymphs of 
mountains and grottoes, are, according CO Hesiod, the off-springs 
of the Earth/ 


Here we may puC forth a query. If Menaka ia a mother 
goddess, may net Viivimitra be a father god ? Indeed, Mr. J. N. 
^nerjt has already made it probable that ^iva is depicted as Vi^v§- 
mitra on certain Audumbara coins as well as on a bronze seal 
unearthed at Sirknp/ Again, in the Aitareya Brihmana, certain 
Dasyu tribes arc referred to as belonging to (or protected by ?) 
Viavamiira,’ and most of them are known to be devotees of the 
phallic cult. 

I am inclined to identify (the Aila ) PurOravas, son of Budha 
and Ila and husband of Urvafl, with Hermaphroditus, the son of 
Hermes snd Aphrodite, born on Mt. Ida. Gk- Hermes was called 
by the Eomans Mercurius (Mercury ), who is, no doubt, Budha. 
Hermaphroditus excited the love of a fountain-nymph of Salmacia 
(near Halicarnassus), who thus corresponds to UrvaSi/ 

Now, curiously enough Aeneas (Gk. Aineias) is represent¬ 
ed in the Iliad as a son of Anchises and Aphrodite, bem on 
Mt. Ida. “ At first he took no part in the Trojan war ; and it was 


1. Ibid. Ift Roman mylhfrlosy, th«e " n^mph c«ll«d Bjreria or Aaffarit 
who it esid to b« ii<swla»d with, or dwelt io. Rfftvea (SCD. 10). W« IcatB of hat 
thet»S»waaregarded Bit‘"sodd«aiof fouiwaiiu. who waa aUo a geddeaa of 
birth, aed poaaa wad the gift of prophecy”, qaaUticB, which, we have already 
MSB, itc intimawly coftoeeted with the Mothat Goddeaa Vfilt-!rJS*S4raAvatf aad 
other femalr divlohiee of Wi«r (D, C.A*. P* 20^1 aupta, p. 130; 135; etc.). 
Agnj</ah means 'rivari' according »o Nlrukta, II. 24- 4. Ate the two words 
conBceted ^ 

2. D.C.A.. p.4»- 

3. Orig. 8eoi. dn/oo, ‘wood ^ Alb. dru. 'wood, tree % 

4. In addition to what UalKidy laid, cf. Schrader, ^skittorie A>ai9tiiiUn 

P.27&, 


5. 

6, 


O.C. A-, p.420, 

I. H.Q , XVI. no. 1, Siva and kU tu., p. 9. 12-13. (ReprlBC). 


?. 

8. 


^ g®?T: iiTO gfVqi 

SCD. 257 f.; 0. C. A.. 286. 
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not till Achilles attacked him on Mount Idathat he led the 
Dardanians against the Greeks. Henceforth Aeneas and Hector 
appear as the great bulwarks of the Trojans against the Greek 
Homer makes Aeneas and his descendants reign at Troy after the 
disappearance of Priam’s house ; but In Vigil’s SLmid and certain 
other late? tales, he appears to liave finally settled at Latium in 
Italyi where he became the ancestral hero of the Romans. He is 
said to have married Levlnia, daughter of Latinus, after defeating 
Turnus who was to marry her.* Pururavas, the eminent founder of 
the race of Alias, is said to have married Urvad! after defeating 
Ke^I, who coveted her. Aeneas is said to have been “ worshipped 
as the god Jupiter Indiges which shows that he was regarded aa 
identical with the Sky Father. PwDravaS) the husband of an 
Apsaras, could, therefore, quite legitimately be a father god ; and 
he corresponds both to Hermapbroditus and to Aeneas (— Aila ?) 

Hermes {* Mercury) was looked upon as ‘the inventor of 
letters, figures, mathematics, and astronomy ’ and was a god 
of wise discourse. Roman Mercury is identical with the Chaldsean 
or Assyro-Babylonian Nabu or Nebu, (Nebo of the Old Testament), 
the scribe of the gods, who presided over knowledge and intelli¬ 
gence, and to whom is ascribed the origin of writing. The tablets 
of Aasurbanipal’s library at Nineveh were said to contain “ the 
wisdom of Nebo”. Budha ( = ‘Tbe Wise one’), signifying the 
same planet as Mercury or Nebu, was also a god of wisdom. 
Nebu's wife was known aa Tashmii or Tashmstu. “ Nana, too, 
frequently appears as the wife of Nabu, and so does Nisaba the 
goddess of corn”. (ERE. 11. 312,). Here wc get the equation : 
Nana (the wife of Nebu) * Aphrodite (the wife ol Hermes <>r 
Mercury)* Ila (the wife of Budha). (On Nthu read NCM. p. XZl ; 
Univ. BibU Diet., p. 330; Dazen of Civilisation, p. 644; etc.)* 


Appendix D 

THE RAMAYANA and THE MAHABHARATA 
I am amazed to find some of my discoveries in connection with 
tbe Ramiyana and the Mahabharaia already anticipated by certain 
scholars, to a remarkable degxce. My attention was unfortunately 
attracted towards them after the whole thesis was complete. 
1 quote only logically sound and relevant passages ;— 

1. K. 0. Duct in his Civilisotion in Ancioiit India, says 
The RSmiyana is utterly valueless as a narrative of historical 


1. SCO. p. 12. 


2.^. C. A., p. 10. 


3. rbW. p.ll. 
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events end iocidenu. The heroes are myths, pure and simple. 
Sits, the fie Id* furrow, had received divine honors from the lime of 
the iUg-Veda and had been worshipped as a goddess...In the Sutra 
literature we learn that Sita the furrow goddess is the wife of 
Indre. Is it then an untenable conjecture that RSma, hero of the 
Rlniayana, is in his original conception like Arjuna, the hero of 
the MahSbharaca. only a new edition of the myth of Indha, of the 
|lig-Veda, battling with the demons of draught ? 

2. Jacobi expresses the same opinion in Das Ramlyana,' 
adding that the identification of RSmSyana war with Indra-Vricra 
conflict is confirmed by the name of Ravage’s son being Indrajit 
or Indra-iatru, the 1 fitter being actually an epithet of Vfitra in the 
Rig-Veda." Again, in ilanumat’s figure “perhaps survive 
reminiscences of Indra’s alliance with the Maruts in his fight 
with Vricra.“ 

3. Weber:—“She («*SitS) accordingly represents Aryan 
husbandry which has to be protected by Rama whom I regard as 
originally identical with Bala-rama, ' hala-bhrit ’ ^ the plough- 
bearer,* though the two were afterwards separated.”* 

4. Hopkins, Epic Mythologyy p. 87:—“ It is possible that 
Karoa himaelf {'son of the bull’) represents the sun. He is called 
Vaikartana..., His death at the hand of (India as) Arjuna might 
point CO a suo and storm myth.*’* 


Appendix E 
NRI‘SIMHA 

I have been fortunate enough to get a clue to the explanation 
of most of the •*(»ardrus {incarnations ) of Vishnu, but Nri-simha 
was eluding my sight, until, at almost the last moment, I have been 
able to place him. Irpropose to identify him with the Babylonian 
god of:piague, Nergal, “the great Nera,** who is recognized by ail 
Assyriologists as a solar divinity.* Khammurabi's inscriptions 
refer.to himlas “ thelmighty among the gods, whose onslaught none 
can withstand'*’, as the “ grave of the foe *’, etc.; and as a god of 

1- Quoted in M. Ktlihnsmschiriar’i Sm*. Sn*rf. Lil., 1S3?, (Msdras), 
p. 13. 

2. Quoted ifl the sime'pUce, p. 13-14. 

3. Quoted in the serevft p)»ee, p. IS. Thii view seemi » be erlliciied in ihe 
umal orcbodos fashion in Vedic Megaaine, Sept. 1020, p. 42$f. 

4 Hopkifta’ pasieac li«d eoiuehpw eluded ra? sight, and u> must have 
manv others. Tins thesis does mf claim to have dealt in en eihauselve manner 
Wkth iny point feinting n the RSmSyaga or the MehSbhIreta, It ia just Indicative. 

5, Maipcro, Davn p. S4M7. 
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the dead, be was supposed to be tutelary deity of Kutha (the site 
of modem Tell Ibrahim) which was the “ centre of an enormous 
cemetery''. He was a war^god, a god of chase and of the dark 
underworld, whom Allatu cr Freshkigal, the goddess of the under¬ 
world, wished to kill, but to whom she was compelled to offer her 
person and half of her kingdom.^ The reason for identification of 
this sun-^od with Nr i-aimha {* ‘ Man-lion ' ’) lies in the fact that 
at Kutha, he was worshipped “under the symbol of “the man- 
lion”.'’* 


Appendix F 

“ATMAN” AND MOKSHA 


The intelligent reader must have been now well convinced 
that there is hardly anything of imporunce in the gamut of Hindu 
mythology or philosophy, which is not in reality borrowed from or 
rooted in the conceptions of the Egyptians or Babylonians. But 
what about the original, tliough absurd, idea about Jiva (or Fr&na) 
residing in the body as distinguished from Atman and subjected 
to the vicissitudes of pleasure and pain (aukha and duhkha) while 
Atman escapes these misfortunes and eschews these blessings ^ 
JIva or PraoR to correspond to the “double of the dead," 
who kneeling before the justice-dealing Ma or Maat in the Hall of 
Truth, professes hia innocence. We leam in this connection the 
following 

'' Should the evil deeds of the departed one outweigh his good 
deeds, be is sentenced to be devoured by the “ beast of Ameoti “ 
or is allowed to be born again, as a pig. While the double of the 
liberated one stays in the tomb, the soul ascends to heaven in the 
shape of a bird with a human head, to be one with the gods, thus 
exclaiming 


“lam the god Atum, I who was alone, 

1 (untthe god Ra at his first appearing, 

1 am the great god who created himself, and created his name 
'■Lord of the gods, ioho has no equal.' 

.^y impurities are driven out, and the sin that was m me 

is conquered;....”* _ 

1. NCM.123. 

1. Buol<W, ynWw/FrW<I>/«e®wy, p.333. A.H. Si^ce 1 a h\t Bibhtrt 
LMurts} f891 (pubhahed in 1909), ** Nergti vea but ibe lua Qf tht i isht 

thesolir d«iCr, (h«ti 8 C 0 8«y, slNrhe hu aci»cnpUah«d hfs daily work ie the 
brighier vorld ebove and had deieended to illucninete for a time tbe v.i>rld bel<'w 
3. Th« Griffin ef the Cross, p. 8-9. Maspero, Dean of CivUaetSon, p. 138 says 
tbit ihe lUB exiaciAB befoie the acrid was cal ed Creator—*1 Cina or AiftmO* e1e«. 
f AtfioiO was the bUu of autumn end of afcetnoco. 

( Aiao ib)d. p. lo3.) Ho )a at times cuppeetd to be a nightly aua^god. 
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Who can doubt that this “ soul of the dead person, that 
identifies*itself with Atum, almost exactly corresponds to Atmi, 
that is supposed to be identical with Param-aimS, the Creator of 
tlie world, whom no impurities can touch? Even the idea of 
Moksha or absorption of JIvatmB, the individual soul, into Param- 
Itml, Parameivara, or Siva, is also clearly traceable in Egypt in 
very early times. On the coffin of Mcn-Kau-Ra, the buHder of the 
third pymmid of Gl7.eb, (which was built according to Brugsch in 
0 . 3600 there is a prayer offered to Osiris, which is said to 
mark “ a new religious development in the annals of Egypt. The 
absorption of the justified soul in Osiris, the cardinal doctrine of 
the Ritual of the Dead, makes its appearance here for the first 
No doubt, ''this identification with Osiris Is looked 
upon as the reward of all the happy and faithful dead."’* Osiris. 
Lord of the dead and the underworld, is, in fact, always repre¬ 
sented in the form of a Mummy. 


Appemdix G 
AHALYA-JARAU 

Now I find to my surprise that the story of the rape of AhalyB 
occurs ffluiirtwmataRdtr in connection with Alcmene or Alcmena, 
daughter of Electryon, king of Mycenae. She was '* promised to 
marry Amphitryon, if he avenged the death of her brothers, who 
had been slain by the sons of Pterelaus. Amphitryon undertook 
the task; but during his absence, Zeus, in the disguise of Amphi¬ 
tryon, visited Alcmene, and pretending to be her husband, related 
in what way he had avenged the death of her brother. Amphitryon 
himself returned the next day.”* “In Beotia, Pausanias tells us> 
people believed Alkemene, the mother of Heraklcs, was changed 
into a stone/'* The RSmSyaija and other texts make poor Ahalya 
a victim both to the lust of Indra and to the wrath of her husband 
Gautama (in whose absence Indra approached her assuming his 
form); and she turns into a sione-slab (iiU) at the curse of her 
irrational husband. 


1. The Ociain of th« Cro«$, p. 10. 

2. All«a. p. 112-113- I now find that the equation Atumus Atman U ilready 
ftuageeted by Chsndte Chaktatfarth In his Ancient ftacei and Mytlv, p. 88. In 
the ume book I find to my utut surpri&e end grief a good many equstwna 
(auggaaced In this thwij) though given without any argunieat! Lastly, I tiaofind 
that the author of ' The Origin of lh« Or ms ‘ {Swanai Sityanand) 1» the tama as ch« 
author of Anehni Raeet nnd Myths I) 1 PcraooaUy, I regard thh Imi t idetlfieation. 
Swatni SatyanandsChaodra Chakrawarti aa my «u»( wonderful discovery. 

3. SCD. p. 29. DC A. 29-30; 280. 4, Allen, p. 75. 
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Appendix H 

THE KAURAVAS, ETC. 

The identificatiun of the gods (Devas) with serpents (Sarpas Y 
coupled with the enmity of serpents with eagles hns given birth 
in India to the myth relating to Kurua and PIndua, and in Iran to 
the conception of DeSvas being evil spirits. Arjuna's setting fire to 
KhSndava the habitat of the Niigaa, Parikahit’s murder by a Nifa, 
Janamejaya’s sorpa-ynjha>’ etc. vouchsafe that the war between 
the Kurus and the partisans of Garuda-dhvaja may be notlilng 
more than the mythical fight between the sons of RadrQ and those 
of Vinata. We have seen that KadrQ is the same as the serpent- 
goddess GilodharV whose sons, the evil Kurua, must therefore 
be serpents. It is then no matter for wonder that among the 
names of serpents, we £nd the mention of Kouravya^ or Kauravya- 
Dhritarlebtra.^ Again, the ultimate defeat of the Kauravas inapite 
of their vast numerical superiority over the Plo^avas, only recalls 
the domination of Vainateya over vast number of serpentsand 
the state of servitude in which the Pandavas had fallen before their 
victory is perhaps paralleled by Vinati’s servitude towards Kadru. 
Many Nigas are actually said to dwell in Kuru-kshetra the habitat 
of the Kurus, 

Says an authority:— 

“ In Cretan religion the male divinity is sometimes a child, 
the necessary attribute of motherhood, sometimes a young man* 
and sometimes a sky-power fertilieing Mother Earth; but always 
the Mother is dominant. A goddess with a young subordinate 
god is known in early times on every coast of the Mediterranean 

1. Su^n, p. 41, 44, 09, «ie. 

2. Mbb. 1. 20. 6 (Boabi^ ed.) 

w: 

3. Supra, p. 41, 

4. Mbh. I. 123, 6 f. ( Bombsy ed,), 

5. Mbb. 1. 35 {BombBT «d.), 

6. wf i 

...^k gfrrai*TT??r^ ii 

#r frfr fWn ^ l ’—Mbh. I. U. S f, (Bombay cd.) 

?, ‘ Wffsl 3^ I 

^ ii 

fwc?f i 

W II *—Mbh. 1.3. 135 f. tBombay ed.) 
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which looked towards Crete. In Punic Africa, she is Tanit with 
her son T in Egypt, laia, with Hathor ; in Phoenicia, Ashtaroth with 
Tammuz (Adonis); irt Asia Miner, Cybele with Attis; in Greece 
(and especially Greek Crete itself), Rhea with the youngZeust 
Elsewhere she is iropSe'w, j, e, unwed, but made the mother firs, 
of her companion by immaculate conception, and then of the 
gods and all life by the embrace of her own son.**^ 

This <^(]Otation oSers an explanation not only with reference 
to the relation between Kumara and Kumar!, but also with regard 
to the term PrichS, which is an epithet of Kunti, the virgin 
mother of Karna, 

AprHSDix I 

THE SUN-GOD KILLING A CELESTIAL BULL 
It is a curious fact that the aun*gods are often represented as 
killing or overpowering bulls. Thus, for instance, Mithra, the 
Persian god of light or the lighted tirroament, identified with the 
sun, conquering all demons of darkness, is not only associated 
with the bull, but also appears as mastering or carrying this 
animal.’ He is represented as a young man in oriental dress and 
as an invincible hero, stabbing a bull with his dagger or standing 
on a bull he has thrown down.'** Fine specimens, representing 
him in this fashion still exist in the Louvre (Paris). In India, this 
mydi seems to have passed to the dark form of the sun-god, Krishna’ 
who is described in the Harivaih^ Purina as overpowering the 
Daitya named Arishta, who had assumed the form of a mighty bull. 
Kri^na is said to have caught this haughty animal by the horns and 
set his foot on its neck and over-powered it.* We have seen that 
at least one of the exploits of Krishna (viz. that of over-powering 
KSliya-nSga)corresponds to one of the exploits of Heracles (viz. 
his victory over the Lernean hydra). It is, therefore, not beyond 

1. ERE. I. U?, col. I. 2. NCM. p. 119. 

3. D. C. A., p. 397. Plunkec. Anfi. Calindar: CcHsUllaffw, p. i 1-64. 

4. Herivarnit. II. 21. 7f. r— 

* ^ ft I 

^5^ I) 's II 

sig^ ffftsurr? i 

^ in^ 11... 

^ II ?.• II 

..M I 

I II 
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the bounds of posaibility that thU bull episode might be in some 
way related to the capture of the tnad bull which Poseidon' sent to 
ravage the island of Crete in order to punish Minos. Heracles 
caught and over-powered the bull and brought it to Mycena.^ 

The twelve exploits of Heracles remind us of the twelve 
exploits of.Gilgamesh- “The identity of Gilgames with the 
Accadian fire-god, or rather with the sun-god, was recognized from 
the first by H. Rawlinson ... and has been accepted since by all 
Assyriolegists.Like Lord SrI-KrIahija and Heraklcs, Gilgamesh 
was re presented as an Ordinary mortal; still, as Prof. Maspero 
puts it: he was, as it were, a sun on a smaller scale, before 
whom the kings, princes, and great ones of the earth humbly bowed 
their heads. The scribes had, therefore, some authority fer treating 
the event of his life after the mode of the year, and for express¬ 
ing them in twelve chants, which answered to the annual course of 
the sun through the twelve months.’'* At the persistent request of 
Ishtar, whose love Gilgamesh had spumed, Anu created a “fright¬ 
ful urus, whose ravages scon rendered uninhabitable the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Uruk the well-protected”.^ The beast chafed against 
Gilgamesh and his companion, Ebani the hairy (who no doubt 
corresponds to Sita-keia, Ke^va or Ke^I = Pala-PSma); but 
Gilgamesh was lucky enough to seize him by the leg, and over¬ 
powering him, he “ plunged his dagger into his heart”/ Ishtar 
only bewailed her lot with the words : “ Cursed be Gilgames, who 
has insulted me, and who has killed the celestial urus 

Like Krishna, Gilgamesh bad captured the hearts of ail his 
contemporaries: “he is no longer a rival in their hearts”, but rather 
their adorable leader and lovable companion ; “ and Gilgames does 
not send one child hack to bis father.” Night and day they cry after 
him: ‘ It is he the shepherd of Uruk, the well-protected, he is 
its shepherd and master, he, the powerful, the perfect and the wise.’ 
Even women did not escape the general enthusiasm : ' he leaves 
not a single virgin to her mother, a single daughter to a warrior, a 
single wife to her master'.^ Such were the complaints made to 
Ishtar by the inhabitants of the town, and even such were those 
made by the inhabitants of Mathun to Ya^oda against Krishna, the 
cow-he^ (Gopila), who had charmed all the young go pas, and 
bewitched the gopts by his beauty. 


1. SCO. 254; D. C. A., p. 281. 

2. Dewn ^ CivHisa\ian, p, 575, footnoce. 

3. Ibid. p. 574-575. 4. Ibid. p. S8I. 

5. Ibid. 592. 6. Ibid, p, 575-576. 
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Appendix J 

' THE SACRED APIS' 

The sacfcd bull, ailed Aph, was venerated throughout 
Egypt, but wa« especially honoured in Noph, or Memphis, the 
capital of the country at the time of Exodus. Lands were set apart 
for its support, numbers of men and women were engaged for its 
maintenance and feeding ; If a person killed any sacred animal 
accidentally, his punishment was referred to the priests, but if he 
did so by design lie was sentenced to instant deaTh> and the enraged 
multitude seldom waited for the formalities of trial. On this 
account, if any one found by chance one of these sacred animals dead, 
he stood at n convenient distance from it, and wjtli great lamentations 
protested tlmt he was innocent of tlie death. Wliat may appear 
still more incredible, we are assured by ancient historians, that 
during a severe famine, which drove the inhabitants to the fearful 
necessity of devouring one another, there was no person accused 
of having tasted one of the sacred animals. When any one of these 
sacred animals died they lamented it as if it had been one of their 
dearest children, and frequently expended large sums on his 
funeral. We are told, that In the beginning of the reign of 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, the bull Apis, dying of old age at 
Memphis, his keeper expended more than fifty talents of silver, or 
thirteen thousand pounds, on his costly interment- From their 
long and intimate association with the people of Memphis the 
Israelites had been infected by this gross superstition, snd there¬ 
fore they selected Apis as a model for their idol, and readily 
resigned their “jewels of gold", as material for hs conatruction,’** 


Appendix K 
THE HORSE 

In Chapter XV (p, 181-2), we learnt that the linga of a dead 
Apis-bull was introduced in the organ of the Egyptian queen q$ a 
mark of honour to her. In India, a like honour was shown to the 
royal consort* of the king, who performed RajasQya sacrifice 

1. W. C. Taylor, S(u<Ieot’a Manutl of Abc. Hist., p. 96-'S. 

3. I. C., IV. 163 £., <iuotci tbc ioUowiiis sztrtets from MetJdhera op this 
RljasOya ^ 

hRt ^ I * 

' 3?^ I.11 w, Jiflsn 

wru.. 5^gf%sT?fr ^ aif& ^ 

TpSJf fiRt i * 
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indicative of his sovereign sway. But in this esse, the an^ 
not a bull, but a horse, chat can also be held as a symbol of th 
procreative energy and hence be identified with A^m-Rudr^ A 
horse, as a lover of the Mother Goddess, is not unknown either m 
iQdia or abroad. Wc find Gilgameah accusing Ishtar m the 
following words: 

‘ ‘ Thou didst love the horse that joyed in the fray, ^ 

With whip and spur and lash thou didst urge him on. 

No doubt, the horse mentioned here is identical with the Sun-god, 
whose association with four horses is apparent both m the Grecian 
mvthology and the Indian sculpture, etc. Nay. one Indian myth 
asUta that the Sun-god actually assumed the form of a horse. 
This was on an occasion when his wife Samjna had run away to 
Uttara-Kurus assuming the form of a mare in order to escape the 
notice of the Sun-god.* This tale suggests not a few parallels ; lor 
if in the Indian myth, the Asvins are said to be bom of this couple 
(the Sun-horse and the Earth-mare), the Grecian account r^P^sents 
the Dioscuri as sons of Zeus (whom we have already id entitled with 
a aun-god)/ Furthermore. Demecer is said to have ‘‘ assumed the 
form of a mare to escape the addresses of Poseidon, and ... 
ofiended at his importunity, she withdrew in dudgeon to a cave not 
far from Phigalia in the highlands of Western Arcadia . Here 
“the Black Demeter was portrayed with the bead and mane of a 
horse on the body of woman We have already spoken of the 
horse-headed mother of Para^u-Rtma. named Renuka, who was, no 
doubt, a mother-goddess. n- -i 

On the whole, it seems quite possible that m the Hajasuya 
sacrifice we get a sort of ritual drama and that the whole ceremony 


1, “ %cT: t I. B., III. vl. 2.5; XIII. in. 8.8- 

^ Tht Seape-goat, p. 3"1. 3. HarivairJi P.. I. 53. 

A. HtTivirtri* P„ r. 11. 

in n...- 

I 

i inuii... 

ih.. 

^ I ” 

Mbh. 1. Ul. 3d (as quoted la the ISti.bhSekere. p. 318) 

‘ ar^^ g ?r^npWr r 

wc!r?r *t§!»nnT ii' 

5. SCD. p. w; D. A., p. 194. 

6. Spirits ti Ifte Cern, etc., II- 21; I’wMaiai. vili. 25 i 42. 

7 . Ibid. 
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reprcBents nothing morfi than a type of sacicd marriage in which 
the Queen probably stood for the Goddese bereelf> being wedded 
to the Sun>borse, the master of all quarters. 

A word more about the horse, which is unfortunately com¬ 
monly supposed to have been o native of the steppes of Central 
Asia. Isaac Taylor has already dealt at a great length with this 
supposition, refuting it by showing that the animal was quite 
common over the plains of Europe and was the staple food of the 
Palsolithic cave-dwellers of Solutrc, Auvernier, Salive, Thayngeo. 
etc.* Again we have apoken of the Arabian horse that was well- 
known to the Vedic Aryan. I should also draw attention of the 
readers to the following passage “ The fragmentary skeletal 
remains of a horse fout^d so far lat Mohenjo-daro] may be of stray 
animal that was brought by traders of Mohenjo-daro from^ some 
other place* say Anau, where the horse was in uae in antiquity and 
which shows signs of probable cultural afSnity with the people of 
the Indus basin. In fact, Col. R. B. S. Sewell has pointed out the 
close similarity between the Mohenjo-daro specimen and the breed 
of horses found in ancient Anau ** ’ 


Appendix L 

BRAHMAI^A = RLAMEN 

In connection with this equation suggested above (p, 119), it 
seems necessary to quote certain observations of Dr. Oskar Seyfiert 
to allow the reader to form his own judgment as to the origin of the 
Indian pricsia, many of whom are still persisting in retaining their 
baneful hold on the society and rigidly observing the insane 
customs and usages, which they have carried with themselves 
from the West some thousands of years ago, and introduced into 
India. Such people ore, however, veiy reluctant to follow the 
westeriiera of to-day in their modem scientific thought. Remember 
here Hotri and other 15 priests (3 principal, 12 suboMitwte, 
plus one BralimS) required in certain sacrifices, and the inhibitions 
etc. followed by the BrShmanas. 

“ FlSmen (from ; one who blows or kindles the sacrificial 
fire) The special priests of a special deity among the Romans. 
There were 15 Flamnes ; three higher ones (Flamincs maiores) of 
patrician rank : these were the fianrni Dialii (of Jupiter), [etc.]. .-The 
remaining 12 were fiamna wmorsr, plebeians....Their office was 

1. 1. Tariff, p. ISO, 152,158-161. 

2. Proc. & Tf«., 9th AU-Indi* Or). Ceof. {Trivcndrum), p. 145. 
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forlife....They were exempted from ali duties of civic ^e, and 
excluded at the same time from all participation in politics. In 
course of time, it 1$ true, they were allowed to hold urban offices.... 
Indeed, the FLanun Dialis, whose superior position among the 
flamcna conferred upon him certain privileges, ..was in proportion 
obliged to s>ibmit to more restrictions than the rest-.-.He must be 
born of a marriage....If hU wife died, he resigned his offiM.... 
Every day was a holy day for him..-He was preceded by his lictor, 
and by heralds, who called on the people to stop their work, as the 
flamcn was not permitted to look upon any labour. He was not 
allowed to cast eyes on an armed host, to mount, or even to touch, 
a horse, to touch a corpse, or grave, or a goat, or a dog, or raw 
meat, or anything unclean....The chief business of the flfimens 
consisted in daily sacrifices...-’'* 


1 . ABrShreaQa’a ftod is otleo required to 

hio idsscrtficae ecu! pujSa. 

2. D. C. A.,p-23Va8, 
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ADDENDA 


P. 9, fn. 3 Herodotus states that the inhabitants of Sphesue 
{ift Asia Minor) had dedicated their city to Artemis. > 

P. 10, J. 18-9 U probably the same as Yih-king, a 

cosmological treatise and a compendium on mDrals> assigned to 
1143 B. C. Shu-kirti contains proverbs and precepts, supposed to 
go beyond the 2nd rnillemium B. C. Shirking is a collection of 
about 300 ancient hymns. 

P. 22 1 —Herodotus regards Palestine as a ' part of Syria’, 
and calls A8Calon(or Askelon),—mentioned in the Bible (Judges, 
i. 18; xiv. 19) as a Philistian town,—a Syrian city. Ascabn, 
generally referred to as a coastal town, ‘‘was not actually on 
the sea.*' (MasperO) p. 131). Here was a temple of Urania Aphrodite, 
which was, according to Herodotus, the most ancient of all the 
temples to that goddess. (See supra, p. 31). 

P. 26 My. Nicholls shows in his work, Through Hidden 
Sfiemi, that there arc some enormous pyramidal structures of 
unknown origin, in that province. Pointing out that the Chinese 
place the origin of their civilisation in the same locality, Dr. W. J. 
Perry asks whether this occurrence of the pyramidal structure ia 
due to direct Egyptian influence, (Perry, p. 125). 

p. 32:—GahgalsasA^fl-paMlike Aditi, and Bhishma*G5ngeya 
is her Kumara. yamunii-SOryaunayi is Yaml, the daughter of 
the sun, 

P. 38,1.11Herodotus refers, inliia account of a dream of 
Croesus, to the Lydian belief that the snake is a child of the earth. 
(See supra, p. 41, fa. 5). 

P. 39, 1. 7 Eleusis, an ancient town in Attica, was 12 miles 
N. W. of Athens. Here in the temple of Demeter, rites (known aa 
Bleusinia) emblematic of the death of Nature in autumn, and its 
rebirth in spring, were performed. The town, destroyed by the 
Goths, is represented by the modem village of Levsina, 

P.45, fn. 5:—Isis had often, especially at Buto, “neither 
lover nor husband; but had spontaneously conceived and given 
birth to a son, whom she suckled among the reeds.” {DatmoJ 
Civilisation, p. 131). 

P, 49 J-'*AaDianua(cf. Diners] or the god of light, repre- 
sentedthesun.ao Diana, thfl goddesa of light, represanted tho 
moofl.'’-SCD. 188 
M. 0. IS 
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P- 55 !—The town of Ai, captured by Joshua (vide Joshua, 
viii. 18-27 ; cf. Hai, mentioned in Genesis, 13. 3) might have been 
named after a local divinity of the same name. I am also inclined 
to connect the word MS occurring In many vernaculars with a 
name of tht Roman goddess Flora (goddess of flowers, prosperity 
and increase) viz. Maia, from which is derived the name of the 
month of May, when the great ctrnival Floralla used to take place. 
She was a wife of Jupiter and the mother of Mercuriua. Cf. also 
the word Maya. 

P- 56, 1, 27 I have little doubt that Hippolyte, a queen of 
Amazons, said to have been conquered by Theseus, corresponds 
to Pramill, the famous queen of the Strl-rijya, who was vanquished 
by Arjuna according to the Furanas. Hippolyte, with her girdle, 
appcMS to me to be identical with Aplioditc with hers. Both 
Pramija and H- marry their conquerora. 

P. 62:—In a Rig-vedic staaza, Indra is said to have killed 
Namuchi (probably an epithet of Ahi-Vritra) in (the valley of) 
Paiivat. 


(RV, I. 53. 7 j—wwn gwi toHh wjfw ww 

And we leam that “the common myth of the dragon fight—lodra 
and Ahi In the Veda and Atar and Azi In the AvGsta—seems at 
home in Mesopotamia.” (Childs, p. 33), The word Paradise is, 
(I know ) generally derived from the Old Persian word for 
‘garden’,'viz. ‘Paridaiza’, or ‘PairldafizaS whence Greek ‘Para- 
deisos’. Herodotus refers to the Euphrates as “a broad, deep, 
swift stream, which rises in Armenia, and empties itself into the 
-®rythrean sea.” 


P- 84, fn, 2 A, B. III. 33 ‘w ?T ? w (^r) \ 

P. 92, fn. 5 Kafyapa may be identified with Amman Kasipar, 
tbe protector of (the land of) Kassi', the Kaasi, the Gk. Kaspioi, 
Of the Old Median Kaspiya, (the people of northern Iran), whose 
name survives in,*Caspian\ I have little doubt that Kidyapi, the 
name of the Earth according to the Aryans (whose name betrays 
their association with Iran), is connected with these words and may 
signified nothing more than the land'of the Aryans. 
P. 95,1.15 Patanga means a moth in Hindustani. The 
Egyptian Ra waa represented as a grass-hopper under the Old 
Empire (TAz Dam of CiviUsation, p. 103). 

P, 1. 3 Yasna 1,11 makes the sun an eyeof AhuraMazdah, 

P. 97, 1. 9 The word for 'eye* and ‘asp* was, indeed, used 

goddesses like Tfrffeijet, Sekhmet, etc. (Myth A. R. 

All, 2o-9)t 
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P. 97^ £n. 5 J— Also cf. RV. I. 89.10 I' 

P. 98, 1. 7 The Gk. HeliopoUs Dr Syrian Baalbec (both 
meaning ‘the city of th« sun', or SOrya-pura), about 35 miles N, W. 
of Damascus* stood near the head of Leontes (modern Ltsttany) 
and had a beautiful temple of the sun-god, «ckone& as one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and supposed to have been built 
by the genii, coerced by the Seal of the mighty son of David. 

P. 102, 1. 2:—'^The Egyptian word for “an eye'^ being femi¬ 
nine, the disk of the sun could also be regarded as feminine.“ 
(Myth. A. R., Xn.29). 

P. 108f.The AbSnYasht I 29 states that Azi Dahaka wor¬ 
shipped Ardvl SQra Anihiu in the country of Bawri, i. e. Babylon, 
which then may be the country whence the Persians derived their 
worship of Anahita. 

P. Ill, fn. 1:—The classical name of Friday was Dies Venem, 
'the day of Venus'. 

P. 116, fn, 3 ;-Abhrayand, cf. RV. V. 84. i 5wr 

P.124, 1. 19:—For the fickleness of Lakehmi, see Mudra- 
Rakshasa, VI. 6 ; Ktdambarl, p. 198-2085 etc. 

P, 125, fn. 6 A Phrygiao legend recorded by PausanUs (7. 17) 
speaks of a hermaphrodite monster Agdistis, whose male organ was 
afterwards removed by gods, thus making it a female. (ERE. 
II. 217). This change of sex is already noticed by us in the case of 
Ils-Aditi. whom wc here identify with Revati. 

p, 130, fn. 7 :-T. B., HI. ii. 8, 2; RV. X. 30. 6, 8, 12,15, etc.: 
X. 19. 1; X. 64. 9. 

P.131, 1. 5:—Herodotus vouchsafes their “great reverence 
for the rivers", and says that they never defile them with the secre¬ 
tions of their bodies or allow others to do so, 

P. 131, fn. 1 :-AV. XIV. 2. 45. 

P. 134, fn. 3:—Ea*s 'domain was the Apsu. “the abode of 
knowledge' \ and the waters which uphold and entice the earth’ .— 
Delaporte, 138. 

?. 136, fn, 2 C^Ompare with this the fact that Rl says “that 
he is called “Khopri in the morning, Ra at noon, TOrotl in the 
evening* ’. * ’ {Daum of Civilisation, 136.) 

P. 139, fn. 4 According to Plutarch, the figure of Osiris was 
aometJmes represented with a similarly exaggerated size of his 
phallus, which was thrice as big as his body. {The Ori^n if the 
Cross, 12). 
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P. 141, fn. 2 : —Carlbs,—an aboriginal race of the Leaser 
Antilles or Caribbean Isles in the Caribbean Sea, B. of Central 
America. 


P. 144, L 30 :—Herodotus, for instance, refers to their em¬ 
barking on‘"long voyages, freighting their vessels with wares of 
Egypt and Assyria'’,* and laying tbeir hands upon Greek ladies, 
amongst them on lo, a daughter of loachua, king of Argos. 

P. 157. fn. 4 Avesian* Indra is also associated with AAgro 
Mainyus. 

164, fn. 2 Dutga is addressed in the Mbh. IV. 6. 23, as 
^ which equates her with 

both Sri and Mali (the Genius or Fsculty of thinking). Now, Metis 
(^'Counsel’) appears not only as the first wife of Zeus (D. C. A., 
80), but also as a daughter of Oceanus (D. C. A., 391; SCD. 331), 
The equation, SrI-Maii»H5re-Meti8, appears to me exceedingly 
probable. 

P. 168 j—Herodotus records tbat Cambyses wss the first among 
the Persians to marry hia full sister. 

P. 170 Indeed, the reason for suggesting this rather peculiar 
interpretation for the words Did a, etc., was that the word ‘Dadall' 
means husband’ in Marathi. 


P. 171,1, 30We have already seen that Indra is a son of 
Rcvatl, who IS also RStri. (Supra, p. 128 j 140-1). 

P. 172-3 Remember here that Kiishna is said to have been 
born at the very dead of the night. 

P. 177,1. 35 "The most important statue of him (Attis) la 
the Lateran Attis, discovered at Ostia (an ancient port of Central 
Italy, standing on the southern arm of the Tiber), representing him 
as the sbcpherd-lover of the Mother." (ERE, 11. 218, i). 

P. 180,1. 16 :—I mean, Kndu may be the same as Plndurafiga, 
or (the white form of) Vishnu.. 

P, 180, fn, 1The letters *ch* in Char&n are to be pronounced 
as ‘k’; so, I presume, they may be also in ‘Acheron’. 


P.184:—It may be, perhaps, unnecessary to prove the 
ideniJty of Samba and Siva, by proving the identity of SImba and 
Prtdyumna (see p. 166 and 184); for it is recognized in Hindu 
mythology. Samba is in fact an epithet of Siva- And if Apoiio 
Is SSmba, can we not identify the festival of Boedromiay held at 
Athens in honour of Apollo Bcedrmios, on the 6th day of the 
momh Boedromfon (September-October), with the Siva-rStra 
feativaij which foils in the BbSdra-mIsa or BhSdrapado^mlsa (thu 
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corresponds oot unofien, as in the year 1942, with Saptember- 
October) ? 

P. 186, fn. 6 :-'Herodoius epeaks of a wooden cow (caused to 
be niade by Mycerinus, son of Cbeope), which had^ between her 
horns "a repreaenution in gold of the orb of the 5un'^^ 

209 According to Herodotus, all dead cats were taken 
to the city of Bubaetis (near Zagazig, in Lower Egypt) and buried 
in certain sacred repositories. Mice were worshipped at Memphis 
(also in Lower Egypt) as emblems of generating and producing 
principle. This custom seems to liave been current also amongst 
the people of Troas, Troja or Troy. • - 

P. 229, fn.4:—Of the neolithic and subsequent pottery the 
funerary urns found in India resemble those excavated from the 
regions round the AlUn lakes near Rome, and Etruria (Ran- 
gaebarya, 1. c., 1.146), 

P. 230;—About the unreliable nature of the Danaos, I quote 
the following Latin adage Dariaos it iwaJerenUs. 

fn. 7 The milk or honey-offerings made to the 
Apsarasas bespeak of their original identity with the Mother 
Goddess. 

P 243 1 19 •—Budha certainly finds a philological equivalent 
in the’name of Wodao (German), Woden (Anglo-Saxon), or Odin 
(Norse or Scandinavian), who was also looked upon as a patnon of 
culture, inventor of runes, and god of wisdom, poetry, magic and 
propbecy^^ (Sir J. A. Hammerton, The Modern Encyckpodia, 
p. 715). To him. Woden^s day or Wednesday (sBudha-vIra) 
was sacred. 

P, 247 P'or AhaiyI's story, read Ram., Bala- 48-49 ; Raghu, 
XI.23f. 
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suggestions are given by way of comparison, chiefly indi¬ 
cated by 'Cf.' Reference t^Aditi, 2 iartk, Faihir God^ 
Moon, Moth^ Goddess (M. G.), Rudra, SMy, Sun, 

Zeus etc. in the index may reveal or clarify 
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A 

A«uia:-padda* 81.1S2. 

AbiriD, Mto 

AbbrarioQ, 31f., 48, 1161 cf. 163, 

Abisbaai, 30, ^ 168. 

Acad, 14,18,20,23,26, S5, 94, 115, 
175,1», 221. 

Aohna, 24, 226, 229-30, 

Acheron* 180. 

Ad ili, 44-6, 50,52, 67, 69, 82-4, 92» 
110,112,116,118, 123, 127, 153. 
156,158, 160,171,183.186,188.90, 
193-5, 211, 241: wife of Kfi^yapi, 
cf. KliyipX, 29, 152; sAgdiiiie, 
68, 125, 140-1, 161-2 ; site (e)- 
AiwepOn?i q. v., 48-9, 211; (b). 
V|k, q. r,; (e).SataMt«, q. v. 
Mother of «uni or godi, Aditysa 
OrAdltew* 45. 86-7, 95, 97-9, 
101^, 157, 238. Mother cf ter- 
penti,« Sarpe-r4j6l, 

Aditpt, Adiieya, v. Miti, 91-2, 100, 
105,113,122, 139. 141, 152. 188. 
240. 

Adoaie, 135, 165, 203, 249. 

Adri-birhi, 67,98. 

Aegean, 13-14, 23, 166f., 216. 227. 
A. Coddeie, 32, 34,48, 57, 7S-e. 
212, etc. 

Aegerle, Bgeria, 243. 

Aeaeee, Ajneiii, 243-4. 

Aether, 127. 

Asitbodaemon, 41. 99. 

AadiBtie,eAdi(i, q. y. 

Agnj,61,89,101,103. 151, 167, 234, 

*wii. 91-3,104. no, 113-6, 121. 
136. 143, 147,167; cRgdre-M.- 


bafclla, 112-3,117-23, 145-7, 229, 
242? sYame. 12Ch-l, 143, 178? 
s; lad re, I4S-8; with eight or 
nine aemet, 112,122-3,146. etc. 
Agnieh, Alcaiih, 234. 

AgDy&dhana, ( OarbbldbiDS ) 52, 

117-8,153, 162, 174. 

Agrippa, 201. 

AhiliS, 137, 143, 247. 

Abure Mardfii, 93-4.114, 131, etc. 

A:, Aia, Aya, 55. 

Aila, 53, 235, 243-4. 

A-Lakihml, 154,259. 

Alii, AlUh. Alin, S3,63. 108-U, 161. 
Allitu, 246. 

Altar, 47, 75, 80-90, 104,120, 125. 
AUUssa, 75, 109. 

Amalthea, 28, 162, 164,204. 

Aaiaaui, Mt.. 230. 

Ane*TerflAU, 101, 

AcnlvbTt, Sl-2. 76, 

Amawa, 56. 

Ambi, S3, 60, no, U6.123, 195, 
Ambebe, 35, 96-7, 148; ef. 60. 

AmbikS, 1, 53, 60; 67, 79, 102, 119, 
149, 167; sAabaka, q, v, 
Anenhotep iV-lkhaercn, 22. 96,161. 
Acnei), 195^. 

Amma, 55, 60, 116, 195. 

Ammisetaaa, 221. 

Amofite, 18-20, 22-3, 38, 49, S3, 148, 
20-2, 232-3,236. 

Ampliitcyoa, 247. 

AiDTam, 168, 

Amulet, 8-9, 200-1,216. 

Aaymoce, 176. 

Aoarta, 129, 137, 145. 

Analclla, Atudo), 23,48,56,60,227, 
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Aotu* iS, 253. 

Aficbitle, 250. • 

Ao^iaes* 243* 

Anihtu, Awit. AoaUi, Anltl, 4S, 10S« 

109,131. 

A(i<]rom«da, 84. 

AftgjTBB, 98,157*9,229. 

Aokh, Crux anaixt, 60,197,215. 

Aoni-pOrOi, 39, 54, 211. 

Aftahif, 142; 9f. ArM*. 45,147. 

Aotloch, 63. 

Anu, 46, 82-3, 94,107,115,160,182-3, 

2S0, 

Afiu (a tribe), 61, 

Aaumt, 37* 46. 55,116, 234. 

Apep, 177. 

Aphrodite, 10, 30-2, 34, 48, 69, 75, 

$2,109-10,116, 119.166. 204, 210, 
216, 243. 

Apia, 181-2,184, 206, 209, 214. 2S1. 

Apollo, 49. 90. 121. 130, 165-7, 184, 

199, 201, 208. 

Apau, 42. 

Arsbia. 21, 23-S. 50-3, 6Ch3,78,100-1, 
106, 108-13, 132, 144, 169, 170. 
220. 253 : etc. 

Aredui, 22. 

Aiem, Aramcaii, Ainmalc, 21-2, 32. 

44, 51, 109, 111, 124. 135-6. 

Artuu, 63^. 

Arcadia. 225. 252. 

Anaa,6,10. 175, 225. 

Arjlktyi, 63-4. 

At>e, 171-5, 241, 245. 

Arke. 97, 103.114 ; cf. 143. 

Arnencid, 19, 23. 

Artemia, cf. 10. 27-8, 32, ^ 

38,49,50, 85 , 90,167, 186-7. 199, 
204, 212. 216. 

Araivtt. 61-2, 64,111,171. 

Aryeinan, 45, 98, 147. 

Aaa&ssAiva>atd! 178, 

A6iaj, 112.122,l46;cf.l35. 

A*M,83f., 125,145,161,238. 

Aahdods Azotue. 223«4. 

»AaMeif, 'AahtiTte, 'Aahtartea. Aabte- 
fOth, Aahwrclb, 44, 75, 108, 111, 
12S. 130, 144, 154, 165, 199. 200, 
216. 249. 

Alia Miaor, v. AteioUa^ 5-6, 23-4, 35, 
42.49, 56,60,215, 230, 235,249. 


Aa!t5, Aalti, 153-4, 

Aakabad. 1$. 

AakeloB, Aacalon. 31, 223^. 

Aiklaploi, 38. 

Aloke, 73,200, 218. 

Aa&ur, Aahur. Aihahur„<to., 20, 93-4, 
143,147, 176,182. 

Awra, 93,1+3. 147, 220-1, 236. 
As(h)urbanipal, 108,112. 

Aasycian, pattim, cap. 19(., 31, 56, 
93 f., 107-12,138, 143, 183. 22Ch-l, 
236, ate. 

Aataite. V. XrAbiri, etc. 27, 30-2, 38, 
44-5,90,103-9.124,165, 

Aatrology. 25, 106-8. 

AivBtlha, 16-7,100,117-8,164. 

Alvina, 61, 65. 234,252. 

'Atar, ‘Alhtar, 'Altar, 44,108,111-2. 
AtargatU, 91-2, 44. Ill, 218. 
AtaCsMaau. 

Athan*. Athene, PaUai, 10, 39, 104, 
166,185-6. 

Aten, 96, 111, 161. 

Atii, 96, nO-1,192. 

Awia, 135, 177, 203, 749.. 

Alum, Atumu, Tomu, 84, 246-8. 
Aorignaeiaa, 23,30. 

Aveoclna, 187. 

Ay6»ii»j 199. 

Azteo. 118. 

Asupirannu, 179. 

B 

Ba’al, V, Bel, 101, 129-30, 132. 157, 
139.144,160.165,175. 177. 
fia'aUhermen, 233. 

Ba'aliai, 74-5,144. 

Bftbbar, 141,167. 

Babylon. l9f-, 22, 38,132-3, 165, 182. 

221 . 

Babylonia, Babylonian, pa»rm, aap** 

\H., 25£., 30f.. 37, 62. 107f., 
I32f„141f., I82f., ate. 

Bafiaioa. Bagalu*, 56 1 cf* 94. 

BShuleys, 112, Il7. 

Bak.25. 

Bala, BeU'deva, Bela-Rlma, 129-41, 
145. 149, 157, 160,162,164f., 16?. 
I73f„239. 245. 

Batbarlcum, S3. 
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Bflel'Mouo, Bi'al-Aitniim, etc., 1S2. 
Beelzebub, 223. 

Beec>»h<bi, 75. 

Beka't,221. 

Bekiold, 42. 

B«l, Mtrduk. B^M., Mewdich, U, 
20, W. 132, 154, 141-4, 160-1, 
182-3,192. 

D«i 119,142. 

B<!u9, 16. 

BenJii, SO. 

61)isa, £hi£t, Bhegevtt, Bhagivitf, 
33,45, 56, 60,121, 123, 20?. 

Bhagat, 147, 

Bhintl, 146, 194, 

BblrB»n,. 57-«, 77, l49, 227, 231, 
23Sf. 

BbfrgtTl, 60, ]23. eto. 

Bharu (6hrlgu>>kachchhB, Barfgixa, 

^Sroaeb, 59. 

Bhlihma, 53. 

Bhrigu, 56-9,190, 222, 231. 

Bbu{?«i, 178. , 

Bhujyu, 64-S; «f. 4. 

8o«»tia. 247, 

32. 

Brikraan, rnaic,,- 47-6, 93, 100, 102, 
147jcMl9,253}a.. 87, 96. Ill, 
125. 

Brlhml, 25,21$. 

Breiaey, 104. 

Britocaartia. 50. 
fiubaatia, BiaUt, 209. 

Budba, 243-4. 

BuIJ,2,4,*72. 62, 98, 113-5, 120, 140, 

147-8, ISO-I, 153, Ul-7, 195 
W9-200, 206, 249. 

Bur-Sia, 20. 

ButoBUazat. 

Byblua, 21. 

C 

Cablri, Kabeiroa, 34, 225, 

Csirhiuia, 217. 

Cilte-ofierjog, 39, $6, 107-8, etc. 

Caaaaa, KauW, 21-3, 30, 38^, 44 
75, 90. 109. 112, 124, 132, ISo! 

175, 2J2-4. 

Cappadocia, 20, 23, 42, 230. 
CaicheolabscHienpolla, q. v. 236. • 


Carie.23]. 

Carib, 141. 

Catpachian. Mta«, 24. 

Caryaiiu, 180, 

Caaalopeia, $4. ISO. 

Ceaaaudn, 121. 

Catbolic, 111, 184. 

Caltio, 39, 135, 128, 202, 

CeaUral Fraviacea, 39, 90, 131,203. 
Cepbeui, 84. 

Cerca, s Da mater; bBiI. 

Ce/00 Abbaa, 139. 

Chedf, 194, 233. 

Cfaaityt, 66, 69. 90. 

Chaldsa, Chaldua, ate,, pfutim, 9, 
14/., lBf„23,»,57, 104/., I15f. 
141f., 160, 192,217. 

ChapiJikI, Cbaodl, 1, 77-8, 103, 110, 
128. 212. 

ChedorUemer, 182. 

Cbioa, Chineae* 10, 25/., 3Sf„ U5 
168, 216,237. 

Cbippewajra, 141,168. 

Cbitra-kQva, 155,157. 

Cilicia, Cilieiao, 137, 175, 183, 230. 
Cirabri, 165. 

Cdha. Coinage, 5-6, 9-10, 33, 71/.. 

78. 90,144-5, 164, etc. 

Cora, Kore, S4. 

Cor/u, 37/., 168. 

Cow. 75.89, 101, 112-4. 116. 125,128, 
160, 1S6-9B, 

CranioB myths, 9, 46-7, 81-4, 145 

188, 238^, ate. 

Crete, Kir id, KxitI, Caodia, patiim, 
«»p.. 83f„ 38/.. 48, SO, 58, 68. 124, 
140. ISl. 182 f.. 200, 204, 217. 
223-7. 

Croeaua, 6,41. 

Cupid, Cupido, Broa, 33, 166. 

Cybale. KybelesRhea. 

Cyeladea. 28. 

Cydnui, 21. 

Cyme, Cymman. 6. 

Cymric, 158. 

Cyprian, Cypriote, 28, 70, 153. 

CypTua, 10, 2$, 28.37, 48, 71, «, 301. 
203. 227. 

Cyrua, 30, 51, 182, 

CysioQi, 10, 35. 
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D 

Did, DBdi, etc., 170. 

Daedilut, 133. 

Digan, DieaiBi Digon, etc., 2&3-4. 
Diitya, 158, 231, 249, etc. 

Dakltilol, Duktyii, 48. 

Dtkiha, 46.82^. 151. 188.334, 238, 
DikihlyiQl, 46-7, 10?. 

Dimticui, 38.221. 

Damkim. Dav-kini, OiV'ki, ICO. 
Dinii, 179. 

Da&au, Danauna, Dan&c, ate.. 228, 
230f. ' 

Danu, 29,158.190f.,a31. 

Daria, 52, 108,118. 

David. 5.226. 

Delude, IOC. 179, 192. 

Denseter, 27. 39. 54, 75, 85. lS5i., 163, 
187, 200. 203,216,252. 

Darkato,.—til, 3If., 111. 

DflUcalioA, 218. 

DavaH,3, 157, 159-63,172. 

DW«j, 55, 116. 178 ;cf. IM. 

Diana. 49, 54.125, 187. 201. 

Didi. Dido, eto., 170. 

Diglat, Idiglat, 62,65. 

Diodymua. 68.76. 

Dicae. 69» 151. 

Dionyaua,-oa, Baeohua, 54. 56, 58, 67. 
72, M4, 1«. m, 187, 201. 203, 
209, 218. 

Dirce, 76. 140. 

Dia^Hadee, 

Ditl. 29.159.190-1,231. 

Dodona.69,151. 225. 

Doliehe, 137.147,183, 198. 

Delphic, 32-3. Iw. 

Dnupadi. 33, 163,171, l93. 

Dravidian, 5,14f., 60. 166, 169, 227. 
Dvinil, 20, 94. 

DurgS, 39, 41. 48, 55 , 68, 85, lOlf; 

123,128,130,147,205. 

Dyaua. aa Mother. 47, 50,86, 9S, 110, 
1S3; aa Patber. 7-8, 47, 70, 93 , 97. 
113.147.150; v. SAy, Ztut, etc. 
Dyce Aberdeen, 217. 

E 

Ea. Eakj. 30, 37, 94, 134-S, 160-1,182. 
£baey. 250. 


SaRh, aa Motbex, cap.. 7. 27, 

80-2,89,91.99,130. 138, 149-Sl, 

161.193l ai a foaler cnotber, v. 
Dhttx!;BYoni. q. v.; sthe home 
cl the dead or the goddeaa of (be 
'uaderworld, cap., 7. 28. 

46. 54, 70-3. 66, 158. 160. 169. 
Sebidni, 175. 

Eden, Edin. 19.62. 

BbvP'i Ponim. eap., 13-9. 50-1, 93-7, 
106-114, 167-9, 180-7, 196-201, 
220-6, 234f„ etc, 

Bha-liftga, 39. 

Ekren. Aeearon. 222-4. 

El, BJohim, 51. S3,69. 

Hlam, Blanita, U, 108, 182 . 

Eledcla, Bleuajaian, 39, 54. 

EUa, mislaD, 9-10.164. 

EnJil. 39. 69, 142. 

Eoun, 142. 

Boa, 152-3, 

Bphaaua. 9.49. 

Epidaurea. 41. - 

Bpirua, 24, 69. 

Enb. 49,52i. 

Grebua. 127. 

Srcch(bewa,-U8), 39. 

Bridu (Sbabrem), 30,135, 182. 

Brlflya, 38. 

Brea s Cupid. 

Bryx.48. 

Elba. 30. 
fitaia, 103. 

Bthiopii, 84,182. 

Bxibasa, 188. 

Eupbiatea. 18-9,21,30, ». 61-4. 106, 
141.179,183, «1, 

Europe, 183. 

Ejuk, 183,198. 

P 

Father God.^mocB, q. ▼.;»Time¬ 
sed, v.ATdls. $1, 83, l7l^saoa- 
pt (amour ef M. G., 54, 60, 82, 
91£, 95,113, 123, 140-1, 143, 1S2, 
156, 165-0, 181. 209, 238, 248-9; 
paranour of hie dau^ter M.Om 

47. 81-2, 84. 102,11$, 1«, 167-8, 

238; bretbeX'ConaoR of M. G.. 
S4, 94-$, 120, 127, 143, 148.9, 

152-3. 167,239: hia own aea. 49. 
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91, 97-8. U2f„ mt., US. leo, 

1$2. ITQf., 174.178,180. 24$; 

cf. Kumtrii aod p. 209. 

?isb, 10-]. 20-S. 99. 102. Ill, 134-5, 
214. 

Po«, 3$. • 

Fodima, 124. 

Freahhifils Ailatu 

Ftefa, Preyji. Prigg*. 111-2.202. 

Po H«i. 166. 

G 

Gtd, 124. cf. ‘By Gad.' 

GaU. 0«ea. Oe, 38. 41. 69. 76, 82.119. 

162-3.18fl. 200, 

Oalaiis. 68, 230. 

Galilee. 233. 

Gallic, IS8. 

OuodMil.S, 41, 248. 

Oandharva, 4,240, 242, 

Oatigea. 32, 62. 179. 

Gerga.253. 

Oatgaaa, 233. 

Garuda. cf. Suparva GatuPnci, 93. 

164, 248. 

Gath, 222-4. 

Qtaii, 40-1, 116. 123. 1$S, 195; cl. 
Arjual, 171-3. 

CSrKrl. 47, 76,126, la, IBO, 191,193. 
19S-8. 

Giydlpd, 202. 

GtM, 38, 223-4. 

Cascr, 221, 

OilgamMh. 23,81,115, 182, 290, 252, 
Gir9ai(h)l(e, 233, 

G«ac, V. AmalAca. 28, 162, 164. 184, 
204/, 

GoiDorraK, 38. 204. 

Gountla, 37. 

Graace, eap^ 14, U, 21. 36, 

S6.58, 75, 89, 106, 124, 1«, 155, 
161 f., 183-7, 196, 200. 204, 225, 
232. 

GulasAaunif, 

H 

Hadad, Rsiopitv, H.—R. Rtmmon, 
etc., 37, 115, 135-7, 146-9, 165, 
170,175, 183, 218. 

Hadea, Dia, Pluto, 54, 155. 


Hidramavt,*vit. 65. 

Halicarnaisua, 243* 

Ham, 38. 

Hejnmurabl. Khaxnxnurabi. 20. 22. 
221. 

Hainaa, 92-3.95; of. Harii*?. 210. 
Hara. 96,145, 

Hara*taraha (?), 67. 

Haran, Kharanou, 30,49. 

Harappa, 43, 80. 

HorlsZeiri, 175. 

Hari.b«fa, 174-5, 241-2. 

Hiiici, 34, 200, 202. 

Hathigumpha, 196-7, 214, 

HacW,44, 74-5, 98, 109, 112, 114. 

125, 180,186, 198, 209, 216, 249. 
Ha, SI, 83.119. 

Hcbtvw, 6* 21, 38, St, 69, 74* 83, 89, 
98.106, 108, 119, 124, 142, 204, 
235. 

Habran, 75. 

Hacac!. 50, M, 12S. 147, 204. 

Halioa, 153.167, ISO, 183. 

Haliopolia, 98,182. 

HelleapPot, 28, 56. 

Hamara, 127. 

HeoothaiaD, 37,161.. 

H6m, H6i«, 10, 27, 31-2, 72. 147,198, 
204,210,218; sgt!,q. v. 
HaraelaopdlU, 37. 

Haraclei, Herculaa, Henklea, 17Sfo 
247,249-501 cf. 21- 
Hermaphroditua, 119,243-4. 

Hermei, 119, 243-4. 

HermootVils, 182. 

Hie/apolia, Membidj, Membij, 31, 
72,135,137, 198, 203. 

Hieb-dattbg. 18f.. SO, 114f., 237, ate. 
Hiaaaflik. 27-8. 

Kjttita, Hittim, Hattl, Khatti, IChSti, 
etc., 23, 28.44. 70, 93, 111, 183, 
21S, 221-2, 232-6; cf. 38, 232. 

HiWee, 23,232-3. 

HuH,177. 

Homo, 26* 

Hone;-elixir, Madhu, 9S-9, ISO, 152. 

1S6-7; cf. 137. 

Hcrae, 63.91,122, 251-3. 

Hcrua, 96-7, 109. 

HuittilapoGhtli, 41. 
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Human laerificea, 101^ 109i 

ns. 144,158. 

Hwang-ts, 26. 

HTperlun, 153. 

J 

Ibraez, 175. 

Ida^ Mt.,—Amtoliaa. 4$, 6$, 76, 119> 
243.4; Crvtan, 48, 68, %, 140. 
IdM, 48. 56. 

IVabviku, 156, ef.Okkaki. 167. 

II, llSh. U9(, t(. 55,67, 111* 

119, l|fl, 1^9, or. Adiii, Irl, AlUh, etc. 
29, 45, 48, 51-4, 56, 63, 67, 78. 
112. U9.127,148,138,188, 191-2. 
211.241-4. 

Ila-vrit*, 67,1S9, 

Illuirv, 28.231. 
l)u,53, 

Indri, 14, 61, 09, 92, 99, 135-43. 150- 
2, 157. 167, 174f.. m. 2341 
= Adityi, ut son of Adili. 45.92. 
136, lS9f.. I71f.. 241,245, c£. 212l 
sRudis, q. ▼. 

Indtajic, 245. 

Ininni. Iroina, loaini. etc., 20, 30» 
37, 46-7, lOfr'9, U 5-6.198. 

Ionia, Toftian, Javan, 6.10, 38, 231-2. 
Ipbidaa, 176. 

Ira, Irra, 53.116. 

Irl. 49,82,86, 130,152,243. 
laaae, 235. 

UrB«l, 21-2, 78,221-2,234,251. 
lihtar, 20, 44, 47, 53,107-9, 112, 115, 

124, 115,144, 165, 167, 182, 198, 
250, 252. 

Xais.Ol. 36, 50. 74-5, 79, 9S-7, 'llO, 

125. 135, 186, 199, 200, 289, 

J 

Jacob, 235. 

Jaffa, Japho, Jopp*. Yaf«, 21. 

Japhet, 38. 

Jayl,pAthesc, 39, t04;sNik«, 128; 
239. 

JebuaiM, 23. 38,222,232. 

Jcboveb. Jabveb, Yihveb, Yaw, 
Ywhw. 30, 51, 89, U9,183; cf. 42, 
Jericho, 233. 

Jerdulom, Umaalim. 225. 233, 236. 
Jaw, 168,183,2 


JhaUwaP, 185. 

Jordao. 22, 108. 233. 

JvEio6v8ra, 117. 

Judah. 6. 78.142.22S, 236. 
Jupiter. 119.197. 140. J47, 164, 184, 
205, 253. 

K 

K>, 96. 

Kabairoas Cabin. 

Kadiak, 168. 

KadrQ, sSarpa-t8jf)I. 

KSkuUtha, 156. 

I^lasMahSkila, 

Kalaat Shergnt, Qal'at Shargat, 20. 
Ka1a.rniri,83,126, 128, 163. 165, 173. 
239, 

Kulakcys. Kllcya, 158, 230-1. 

K8U, Kilika. 57. 102, 116, 120, 122. 

126-8,163, 205,209. 

KSIlya-niga. 133, 176, 249. 

Kali-yuga, 106. 

Kalki, 235. 

KIbj, Pradyunea. MJaa*kauaa, 33, 
70.121.166, 184, 194, 230. 
KSna>plli. 129, 165. 

Karttti. 161-4, 170-1. 

Kaocah, Kiaiab, 235. 

Kartii, m, 127. 205. 

Karfta, 178-80, 249. 

Karaak, 224. 

Kirllkeya, of. k'londrd, 10, 100. U2, 
’ 117,181. 

Kaaios, 130. 

Ka4yipa,l£l4yapa,29,98, 122. 151w2, 
190-1. 

KiiyapI.BtbaEarth, wife of KSiya- 
pa, the Sky Fathar. 102. ’ 
Kathiawar. 40, 43, S9,145. 

Kc/ti. Keftiu, Kefto. Capbtor, 226. 
Kanet. Kent. 15. 169.2S. 

Kaegi, Kaogi.Svmar, 18. 

K*6av8, K«4ia, 105, 15$, 173-4, 235. 

2S0;aM37,24». 

Khaoda.Paraiu, 58, 147, 149, 209. 
KhiravaU, 196, 214. 

Khaumu, 239. 

Kiah, 24. 

Kaoatoa, Cnotaoi. Knouua. 9. 37. 58, 
68, 75. 218. 226. 

Koctwar. Kotwar, KMwal, 178-9. 
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Kf 3-4, 99, 100, 103, 136, 145, 
157, \S9-6i, 171-7, 19J, 209, 
249-50. 

Kriab«i, 46, B8,14?, 163-4.171.1B6. 
K(ittil:sa, PjfliadM, 112-8, 

Kronofi, CrftniU,A3, 161-3,171. 
Kahatfi^AS, annihilaMd, 58, 235^. 
KatiMM^patl, 95,150. 

Kumin. 56, 112f., 122f., 171, 209-10, 
249. 

KuDthoa, CydChoi, vbeMS Kuathli 
or Cyachia, 166. 

KuBti, PriibS, 178-80,249. 

Kuroa, 18. . 

Kuru.38. 248; cf.dl. 64. 

Kuiba, Te]|.Ibr«hicn,246. 

Kuua, 26. 

L 

LaoKis, 221, 

Lapa(h). 26, 187. 

La^fi, 251. 

Likbcnu, Laltchmacn, 3, 155. 

X4k4bpii, V. 8ti, 3, 51.60, 123-5, 149, 
164,224,239;ef. 128. 

Lampaceua, 155. 

L^ngRadepi, 33. 

Lb Paiiega, 197. 

Lariiaa, 225. 

LBurlyt Naadaagarb, 73, 200. 

LathB, 31, 

Laata, 167. 

L«bBA9fi, 21, 75, 130, 221, 233. 

LegbB, ElBSba, 138f. 

Lcagua Xadiaaa, 118. 

Laroa, 173, 249. 

Lato, Latooa, 166. 

LiAgB. sSky PBlber, 8,206; cl, S.P., 
74. 180, 184; aooaected with (ha 
»un, too. 105,121.130. 206; d«di- 
eawd to M>G., 72-3; srMoM49; 
^Muaala, q. t. ; rctida* ia a 
ycai, 34,39, 138, 156, 201, 206, 
231, «(e. ef, 165. L. worataip, 1-2, 
27, 44, 57, 72, *tc. 

Lion, 9, 48. 70, 72, 78, 147, 196, 198- 

200. 

Lir, 135. 

LithuaniBa, 183, 210. 

Locriaa, 170. 

Lodoa, ISS. 


Lotui, 103.105. 

Lukku, Luku, LyCBOnia, 230, 

Lycia, 32, 41, 170, 227-8. 

Lyetua, 140. 

LydiB, 5-6, 31, 38,68,140. 199, 231. 

M 

Mi, Malt, 51, 60, 69,123, 246. 

Maau, 209. 

MBdra, VibXka. 4,126. 236. 

Maaonian, 231. 

MighBTin, 82, ) 46,172. 

Magic, 6-9. 36, 50,106, 134; Cf. Uayi\ 
172, Ace. 

Mah5dM,-dera, 71.74,112.120, 122. 

3, 133, 145, 147. 

Mahl-kala, I, 51. 83. 95,116, 120, 146, 
178, etc. 

Mahi-ksU, wile al Mahl-kBU, 127, 
242. 

Mabithaka, 297. 

MSbiahnad, 117. 

MaJa, 178. 

Malada, 183. 198. 

ManasL 41, 44. 76. 

MaDBt, Maaacua, Maoanatu, 124. 
Maadara, 68, 78, 

Maratboo, 205, 

Marpciwa, 68, 

Madebl. 228-9. 

Marriage, aDamalaua velationa ia 
buaua, 141, 167^71. 

Mirtapd*! 34, 84, 95, 126, 133, 145, 
238. 

Mtruc, 220; cf. 245. 

Mary, 35. 180. 

Maaa'Aail. 36. 

Maikhaoit, 78. 

Macao, 34, 133. 

M2taogi, 99. 41. 

Maihgr3,34. 52, 157, 162. 175, 200, 
250. 

Magryj, 73, 197, 200. 

Mays,»Prakrit!, 83, 206; ef, Mab8- 
atyl, p., 163, aad Yoga-mayS. 
Yogaaidra. 147, 165, 2105»^»kti 
gl gode, 9,134, el. the origia of 
*^Bk(i’, '8aebt’, acc. 

Medioet Habu, 230, 

Meditetraoean, Browa Race, 21, 23, 
29,166,220,224. 
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Miletust 199« 

Meraphii» 96> 182, 214,251. 

Men, Mena, Mene, Menu, etc., 125. 

Mens, 124-5,129,240; of. 1«-1. 

MenekS, 240>3. 

Men-Kau-Ra, 247» 

Mentu, Mencbu, Mont'Ji 109,182, 

Mercuciue, 142-4. 

Merndoeh-Baladan, 132. 

Metteeker, 36. 

Menj, 66-8, 78,90,129,100, 

Meaembria, 101» lOS, 

Meanpaumia, e9P>» 12-4, 21, 

23-5, 28, 30,32, 37, 42, 49, 56, 60, 
6M,7B, 81, 100, 109, 114, 133, 
149,153, 198, 200, 215. 

Metepnntun, 10. 

Mexico, 41, 99, 216, 

MIcodo, 101. 

Midoa,6. 

Miiratkn of eulcure, (Indleatioas of 
M. from W, to E.), 13-26, 60^3, 
78,94,96.133-4.144-5, 148,161 £., 
166-71,177-8, 220-37. 

Minna, Minoan, 23, 48, 68, 158, 182, 
204, 212, 226. 

Minotftur, 182-3. 

Minu, 182. 

Minu-anni, Minu.ulln, 124. 

Miar, Mvar, Maer, ««., 223. 

Miekfa, MiW** 45, 92, 99, 100, 115, 
125, 143, 147, 180,234, 249. 

Mnevia, 182. 

Moab. 44, 50, 112. 

Moefalna, 75. 

Mohcnjo-daw, 5, 33, 43, "9, 81, 253. 

Mood, s or coanecCcd with (a) P. G.* 
30, 49, 51, 69, 107, 113, 1851 
(b)M.O., 30, ,49-53, 69-71, 95. 
101,103,108, 110, 124-5, 186-7; 
sTina'god, 51. 'CVandramaa*. 
contra tha iuggnatloa on p,70, 
may, parbapa, as *Moon, the 
cieaaurer' (of time); but Mib le 
Peciian MMR.^d. 

Mori. 211. 

Maeaa, 142,179,204. 

MoauU 9,183, 211. 

M6tber«G6dd6Mi 64 i patrontsa of 

iewna,9,10,97.4&,74, 170, •»., 


110 i cnneelvea, 45,81; concaivaa 
aa a virslo, 45-6, lOS-9, 178-90, 
242, 249: sa virgin, connccMd 
with fertility, chld'bittb, etc.. 35, 
49, 54,163-4,180^239, ef. Anlhita, 
and p. 77; on mountain-peaka, 
pernm. eap., 48, 68, 76, 124, 126, 
140-1, 144-5,155,157, 163-4, 166, 
239, cf. 187; sglrUjd, 57, 68, 71. 
119; changes aex, 50, 52-3, 112i 
of, too <sa lihgO ; sMothctof 
of gods, of, 48 , 32,127, 187. 
196, 200; =aevan motfaera of 

liitets, 39^0, 112-13, 116, 122, 
131-2, IS9, 194 5 cf, 140. »abjpd 
93-5, 164.211 ; related to Fc:hir 
God, q.v. tdeotjfiad teitb : (a) hct 
own daughter, 38.9,69, 76.149*50. 
155-6, etc. (b) her *on, 1, 97,101, 

102, etc. (c) the moon, q. v. 
(d) the star, 46-7, 101. 107-8. 
(el or united with her buaband,* 
1,50,91-2,97,103,119, 161, etc- 
(f)or cormectad with the aua, 
posuM, If., 55, 70, 9If., 95, 99- 

103, 110, 141, 163^, 185, 191-2, 
195, 212, 235, CK. (g) diverse del* 
tiea, 1. 9-11, 27, 47-8, 50. 92, 161, 
239, etc. Connected with: (a) 
good luck, 1, 8, 27, 108, 123-5, 
128, ef. Sarva-inahjtaig ; (b) nudi¬ 
ty, 79, 123, 138, 153, 165. etc.; 
s: RlVibasI, 38f., 126f., 164-5, etc. 
V. AdUi, Pdla-ritri, 

EartJi, Sky, Sun, etc. 
Mrigi'Vyidha, 84, ef. 108, 
MununideatioA, 15-6. 

Muaela, 73, 129. 138. 

Mut. 196. 

Mutuaua, 121, 

Myceae, Myanwao, 5, 23-4, 57, 71, 
75,199, 218, 22S-6, 237, 247. 
Myllcta, 31,165. 

Myra, Detnbe, 32, 

Mytua, 32. 

Myaia, 35, 68, 231. 

N 


Kabstian, 124. 

Mido.TO, 194-5. 
Na(«)h>4><' ^4bUitan< 142. 
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MaT)Uah<A), 142-3. 

Nall)*, 75. 80. 

Naaa. Ntnai, Ninai 9, 27^, 30, 
S7, 45-7. 85, 234, 244; cf. 51. 
NSraadhIri, 165., 

NtrSyapi, 128,1$3-4, 239. 

Kavroj, 196. 

Nisareth, 233< 

Nabu. Nabu. Nefao. 04, 244. 
Nebufibadoestr 11, 236. 

Nebebkao, 37« 

N«tc&, 180. 

Kajran, 78. 

Nekbabet, 36. 

Naphthys, 36. 

Nergal, 116, 176 , 245-6. 

Narehua, 54. 

NiU. 16-7, 21, 24,100, 106-7, 10^ 179, 
198. 

Himes, Nemauaiu, 201. 

Niodulla, 116. 

Ninella—Dam-kiM, EMv*kina. 
Siiuveb, 9,46,165, 198. 

Nin-gil, 49. 

Kmib, S5,176. 

Kift>(k)baraii8, N}n*(k)huraag, 69, 74, 
182.187. 

Nia-Ul, 37. 69. 

Hintud. 116. 

Nmurta, 116. 

Nlautaalli, 116. 

Nippur, 37,69. 

Niryitt, 116. 

Njaabaswifa of : (a) Dagan. 224, (b) 
Nabu, 244. 

Niihadha, 67. 

NiatnT, 116. 

Noah. 38. 

Nox, Nyx, 127. 

Nfi^rbba, 24Sf. 

Nfiej,-tg. 54*5, 

Nufor«e«, 33. 

Numitar, 121. 

Nun. Nut, Nu, 74, 83, 84, 186. 

Nu-wa, Nu-kua, 168. 

Nyaaa, 67. 

0 

Oak, 119,144, 164,184, 210, 

Oaths, 130. 185. ate. 


Oeesnue, 164, 342. 

Ol/mpia, 89. 

Om, 193, 195-7. 

Opia, 18. 

Ope, altotRhaa-Ajidiatja, — ^paa, 
Revati'Adit), 1401. 

Orphic, OrphMO, 54; 127. 

Oaiiia, 74, 80, 84, 94-S, 97, 99, 135. 
147,160, 181, 183-4, 186,200,208- 
9, 247. 

Oibadhi, Vaoaapati, 77^1, nU7, 150, 
152, 243. 

P 

ralaflsa, 198. 

ra!a<tina,-ne, 13.21,23, 31-2,42, 75, 
215-6, 220-1. 

Palm.trao, 57, 74-5, 7$, 133, cte, 
Palmyra, 38. 

PaOcha^ana, 63. of. 323, 

Paw, Fharti, 40,65, 144-5, 158-9, 
Paritrat, PlekraU, 61-2, 64, 171. 
Paphoa, 10,37,71. 

Paraiu, 57-8,149. 

Faraiu-Rima, 57-8,149. 235-6, 252, 
Parikahit, Pirtkahlta, 3, 4, S9, 243. 
Parlanya, 82, 99, 151-2,183-4. 

Patvatl. 33. 47, 66, 68, 72. 97, 123, 
129,164,194, 199, 202. 

Paiipha6.1$3. 

PataiH^a, 92-3, 95,164. 

Pateai, 9. 

Pfraki, 117, 210, 

Peacock, 53, 163-4, 210-1, 239. 

FeUagi, 24. 225-6, 229. 

FclopoD&eaua, 10, 

PeriszTte. 23,233. 

Perkuna, Parkunaa, 183^. 

Peraeua, 179. 

Persian, Iranian, $9, 108,115, 141, 185, 
248-9. 

Phsatoa,Phai6toi,2l7-S, 223. 

Pharaoh, 15, 2), 187, 196, 215. 

Phlgalia, 252. 

Philiitia, PhlUatlna, 22-3, 31-2; 222-5, 
233. 

Ph«oicia,-clan, passim, cap., 5, 21-2, 
25, 65. 74, 129, 132, 139, 144f., 
159, IfiS, 215, 249. 

Phfygle. 6.44, 48, 56-7, 60, 68, 123, 
190,203,215,227-8, 230-1,235-6. 
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Pig, 30, 75,70CH. 

Pisidia, 20, 230. 

Pi»ba,39,«, 117,127.155- 

Pol«5ttr, 81,222. 

Ppodicberry, 71,121. 

Poieidocj 252> 

Pottacy, 26'*8, 32, 70*1, IW, •tc, 
Pfabhl, 51, 102,191, 230. 
PradyumtuB Kfitna* 

Pncsoa, 226. 

Pxajlpfttj, 46-7,151-2. 

Prihritl. 03.100, 116, 132, 161, 206, 
214. 

Priam, S6, 244. 

Priapw, 121,13fr-9,1S4, 200, 

Priciias, 37, 

Pfjthu. Valnya. 17,191-3, 224. 
Prosirpift, -M, -rit, Pcrscphcm«, 54, 

137,155-$, 

Fcah, 96,182. 

Pcatalaua, 247. 

Pulatti, Pula$cya, atc.BPulrati. 
PulantI, PulflMi,l\i1«aathi, e(o. 222-3. 
Pglifida, 239, 243. 

PurOraVss. 241, 243-4. 
roahao, 92-3, 9S, 130-2, 135-6, U3, 
147, 150,152,167, 173-4, 208. 
PQeanS. 164-5, 240. 
rutrik&<putra, 168 , 

Pyramida, 107,247. 


Ra, R«, 60, 84, 95-9, 113, 123, TO, 
160,177, 112, 196, 215, 246-7. 
Ralrh.34, 52. 19^6. 

Paivatt(ka>, 3, 129, 145. 

Rgkff, 50-2. 118. 

‘Rlmi, DBaaratiii. 149, 156.167,245. 
Raaicasaa, 11, 168; III, 226, 210. 
Ram1«h, 223. 

Rannut, 36. 

Raphia, 21. 

Raat, Raogha, 157-9. 

Ratri. 126-8, 163,165.171-2.1ft, 239. 

241-2, of. l». 

RSvaoa, 155, 245. 

Robekah, 235. 

Rep.uk8. BliammS, 39, S7, 79.149, 252. 
Revtii, 3. 125-30, 140-1, 164-5, 240; 

p Aditi-A|d{Mi<, <!• V. 


Rhea, Cybala, Kybalc, ef. Opa, 48> 
68, 76, 82,125,140-1, 161-2, 171, 
187, 190,19M00, 249. 

^ibbg, 141, 235. 
itichlfca, 77, 227. , 

RohtOiBRohit, 84, lU, I62l 
s Surabhi, 160, 162. 

RohiCa.s Arjuna, 91-2, 97, ItO, 208. 
Roman, S4, 78.115, 119. 140. 155, 168, 
187. 199, 204-5. 244, 253. 

Romo. 137, 244. 

Romulua, 121,179. 

Rudn*8iva, ef. Mahl-deva, Mab6- 
MU, otc.aAgni, q.v.Bindra, 
Dyaua, Sky Father, 8, SO, 70, 81, 
83.96. 113. 145-8, 150-1, 183-5; 
BDaMha, 48, 70, 83;Bih« aun, 
81, 86, 96-8, 100,105,123, 129-30, 
133, 135, ef.l89, 249 ;bb linga, 6, 
49,121,130, cto. cf. 56; 95; 103; 
132-3; B the moon, 49; for con> 
ncctlox) >vith Paraia-Rama, Bull, 
etc., q. r. 


9 


gftban, 239, 243. 

Safaitea, 108 . 

Saia, 180. 

Sikarabhari, 39,211. 

Sakti, 8tcht, Sfiktitm, ete» 53,39. 45, 
50,66, 70*1,102, 117. 127-8, 147, 
165, 214,242. cf. 142, Mlyi, «te. 

SalmacU, 243. 

Saraudra, 42-3. 61. 64. 92,132. 

Saedan, Saedas, 8ardae, Saadon, 
Saadei, 137,165, 175, 183. 

Saagarius, 56,68. 

Sapta Siadhavtb, Smirb, or Mitri- 
kib, V. M. O. 

Sarami, 158-9,190-1, 211. 

Sana»ati,47,63, 76, 78, ft, 118, 124, 
130, 135. 148. 193, 196, 240, 243, 

Sardiaapalga, 230, 

Sardii, 6. 

Sardioia. 215. 

Safgoo (Sarru-kifiu), I, 23, 106. 179; 
11.236. 


Sarmacian, 41. 

Sacpaolt.-nltua, Zarpanit, 20, 132. 
Sarpa-rijM. ICidcQ. 44, 54. 99, 132, 
152, 174, 191, 194, 211, 248>ef, 38, 

41. 
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Sarpedoo, 22?. 

8am'‘rrangaU» 1i 123,128, 211. 

Sit, CcuTDoe, 83,145, 161, 238. 
ItvstsBala-Indra, 136,141.2. 
SifUTh 92-3, 131,140.174, 242. 
swirl, 47, %. 90,102,164,195, 239. 
ScindinavU, 29, 54, 111, 144, 201-2. 
Schata, Sili, $7. 

S«b,Qeb, 8ibu,84, 98. 

Sabeonytui, 98. 

Sel6n8, 50{., 71,167, 186. 

Sakhat, £0,198. 

Sakhmet, 198. 

Samale, 187. 

Sarnirimia, 218. 

Saolte,-ti«, 20, 23, 30,109, 116, 132, 
141/.. 167.170, 224; ef. 21, 38. 
Sc&saohartb, 132. 

Serpent. 28-9, 3M1, 66, 71, 74.7, BS, 

90.103.107.127.132- S, 142, 145, 
158,159,174,eu,l sibaiUQ, 41, 

44.99.132- 5. 137, 156. 173, 248 ; 
io sistcum or torj, 39,41, etc. 

Se«ba, AiUMit (i), 40. 132-3, 137, 156. 
173. 

Set, Sat;, SaCi, Sit, 177, 208. 

Shatura'Chakra, 104-5. 

Shami4(h>, Ul-2, 167, J75. 

Shaih^hl, 100.' 

Shtchtm. 233. 

Shett'Bi. 216. 

Shin(a)ir. 18-9, 21, 179, 

ShUhak, Shoahaak. I, 224-5. 

Sbub-id, 193. 

Shuxjppik (^rt), 81. 

Sicily, 48,180, 199.; 

Sidca, 38,139,232-3. 

3i>sa&*/u, 216. 

Silpbium, 10. 

8:D; Nansir, Zue&, l£n 2 u, 30, 49, $1, 
69. 107-B, 200. 

Siaaf, 41, 51, 69. 
sraend, 135. 

Slat, SlnTvSli, 50-2. 71,108, 118,167, 
Sinjarli, Zio^erli, 183. 

Sippar, 18. 

Siriua, 84,108. 

Kt3, 3,14W5, 1S7,172, 211. 224, 240, 
243. 

SlUii, 226, 

Sl^TypW. 156 . 


SiviSsRudra. 

Sky, T. Dyauj; aa Father, 27,46.$t-3, 
87, 89, 91,98,107, 110, 130, 136, 
161,193; aa Mother, 74,84,101 ; 
=the aua, 81, 91.93-4, 96-9, 101; 
sche Rain*ftod, 82,93, 99. 137-8, 
15J-2. 

Sobharl, 220. 

^iom. 38, 204. 

Soma, of. YivSwfo, SO, 64, 69, 87-9, 

113, 137,139. 

Srt, 191, 224; sAiivbikil, (0, 123-4, 
149, 239; BCerei,155 ; «s»&ra, 
-rc, 103-4, 175, 

Stoaahavan, 214, 

Stnibmare, 90, 

Subhad rB, 165,172; cf. Subbo d ri H, 53. 

f.umtf, 18, 51, 66,167.221. 

Sumarlan, p<iR/iq, esp., 8f., Hf,, IS/., 
37,44,55, 69, 74, Bl, 88, 115f., 
133/.. 182f., aic, Cf Chaldeca. 

Sumu'ibu. 20. 

Sun,=a brother of M. G, the moon- 
goddeu, 49,94-5, 167:shuaban<l 
of M. O.. 55, 109, 164, 176, 205, 
251; brotber*e9n»ort ef M. G., 

95,149, 152, 167; ion o/M. C., r. 
Aiiti, Jit4ra aa AdiCya, etc., 72, 
178, l80t cf. 167; aon-paramour ef 
M. G., V. Father God; sAgni, 
q, v.;=aarpeoc, q.v.; sa dMna 
bird, V. Supar^a Garutmet, Pa- 
toAgai ate.; an aya of the Sky 
Father, 96, 98 1 aaeonnaetad wjih 
LiiSga, q. V.; hUebarlot. 101,103. 
113, 

Suaf-aira, 135-7. 

Supiroa, Oarutmat, 92-6, 143, 164, 
ef. 174, Garu^a, ate. 

SuparviD, 153. 

Surabbi, V. Cet0,*29, 98. 1S2, 159-60. 
190-1. 

Suriai. V. RaS, Sfrptm. 29, 159, 190, 
240. 

Sarya, 91-3, 100, lOS, 110, 113, 115, 
123,129-30, 139-40, IS2-3, 172-3, 
178, 180, 208, 212,235,241-2. 

SuryB, V. Vikai. 102.141, 152. 

Suaiib.^oa, 25-6,215. 

Svlhl, 117,240, 

S^riMia; 199. ... 
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♦ 

Symb^Ui enumtsekec], i, 102. iiiwt* 
pceati&n o{« tf.« 6f*i 10f.» 66» 
2U; p«rftistenea of. 6> 66» 213; 
•acred to divinlciei,^^, K>0.219, 
etc. 

S^rin* eap., 13.2^f«i 31f.» 38, 
93.108, 124, 137, 147, 154, 165, 
183,198, 220f., 230, «l«. 

T 

TMtU. cf. TdrnM, 116, U’- 
Ted mof ,-«f s Pftlmy te. 

TOlaAke. 129.133,13$. 

Temmus, 37,109, 13$, 107, 170. 211. 
249. 

T»oU, 177, 

Ttnit, 216,249. 

Tantra, 7, 41, 47, 66, 70, 76, 70, 213f. 
T8rB, TirsM, 107,127,15$, 205. 
Ttnb, 20$. 

Torku, Tirkihya. 92-3,235,241. 
Tewa. 137,17$. 230. 

Ta4hmlt,-metu, 244. 

Ta-urt, Ta-uerct, eW. 20$. 
TauroboUa, 187, cf. 185.189. 
Tell-eUAToaraa, 220-4. 

Tefertet, 196. 

Teccdoa, 167. 

Tetbya, 242, 

Theboa. 36. 109,175, 182, 196, 198. 
Thaia, THU, 153. 

Theodoiius IT, 32. 

Thera. 28. 

TbeancpborU, 200. 

Thaaaaly, 225-6. 

Thor, Denar, 218, 

ThoUi, 79. 

ThetmoiH, HI and rv, 226. 

Thrace, 24. SO, 56,101, lOS, 225. 
Tiamat, 14, 42, 134,141. 

Tiber, 179. 

Tiglitb Pilaaer, 65{ 1.236; IV, 221. 
T;gria,20,62.64-5,106,159. 
Tuyi«.23.41,225. ^ 

Titan, 69. 163, 180. 

Tmdlufi, 68, 78,140. 

Tranaylvaoie, 210. 

Triangle. 102, 214-5, 217. 

Triaealia, 216. 

Tritau. 229. 


TfOae, Ttoja, Troy, etc, 28-30, 56, 
104-5,225-6. 231, 243-4, 

Turvaia, 59-61, 231f, 

Tgacany, 229. 

Tycha, 124. 

Typhoo, 175. 

Tyre, 71, 74. 

Tytaeni, TyrrhenJ, 229. 

U 

Uatebet, Uaxet, 36,109; cf. Al-Uzsa. 
Ubaid. 19,187.198. 

Ojjaln, 73,107, 217. 

L'ml,4, 47, 57, 59,66-7, 81, 63, 124, 
128, 156, 19S. 

Upulere, and Upunuea, 203. 

Ur, Ur-KiaSdifo, Uru, AI*Mughcir, 
etc.,30, 49, 51, 69, 94, 182. 187, 
200 . 

Ucaeue, 37, 97,133. etc. 

Urania, 31,124; ef. Vlroni, 164, a«. 
Uranua.-ea, Duranos. 38.69, 62, 110, 
119,162. 

Uraa Major, 222. 

Utac MiQorla, 84. 

Uruk, Warka, 30. 46, 250. 

Utta^, 42.2411. 

Uebaa, cf.. SOryi, VriahikapSyl, 47, 
95,102,109-W, 141,152-3,171-3, 
235 , 240-1. 

Uaerteaen, 215. 

Usumgab-gallu, 37. 

Uta-n«pUhtim, 81. 

Utt8na-pad,-pida, 81>2.84,238. 
Unara-buni. 252.^ 

V 

Vaebareta. 42. 

VaikuolHa, 166. 

Vaitahavya, 52, 190. 

VIk, Vto*. S«f-»l0l, 45, 47, 49, 86, 
92.102.116,123. 125-6. 130, 156, 
188,191,193-5,243. 

V8U, 155. 

Vlreasu, 91,97. 

Varehie, 140. 

Vanjpa, 4, 45, 59-60, 82, 92-3, 99, 12 5 
1J4-6,143. 147.151,160,164. 
Vtalabtba, 228-9. 

VaaudArdhS,-dhin1|-ndh«rl. etc., 34. 
3$, l$l. 
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Vbuki, 39, 41. 

Viiti.devi. 1$9-M. 

Vtd, 76, 86,90. 

V«oa, 191-3,240-1. 

VentM. 48,107-U, 124,135,184, l92. 
VesU. VesAl, 119, 187.215. 

VilSiTBti, 33 ; 11. 86,100,138,191,219. 
VlAitf, 82,92.95, 124,196,211,248, 
VlpU. Ben. 61-4. 

VirlJ, 189.194. 

Virgo, 98, 108. 

ViibQu, 4, 91-3, 95, 97-8, 100. 103. 
105, 193, 129, 131-3. 135-6, 140, 
147.156-7,164..5, 167,192, 203. 
Viivlchi,45, 24lf. 

VniUktpiyl, 102,141. 

Vriah«4ipn, 140. 

Vritri, 14,140. 245. 

W 

Wacera, ». Tr8, Senavatf, Ope, Rcvati, 
dte., 85f.. Il2f., I30f„ 134, 140, 
196. 

V 

YtdJ, 60-2, 222. 236. 

Yftbvi, Yahveh. v, lehoveb. 

Yakehe, 54,242. 

Teme, 92. 95.116.120-2.167,178,239. 
Ttmi, Yflmya, 120.172-3. 241. 


Ytsnin. 63. 

Yimgnl, 32, 176 ; sjumne. 62,179. 
Yang, 35, B3. 

Yaiodi, 163. 250. 

Yauba Auhu, 51. 

Yavilint, S$. 

Ynidi, 168, l83, 211. 

Via, 35, 83. 

T^ns.sEaith, 8, 81, 9l, 137-8. 156 
zsovfifj, 10; ss filth. 34; previ 
lence, 7f., 42-5, CO, 72-4, 76, IM 
105,138, 206-7 ;cf. Liiiga. 
Yorvba, 138 

Z 

Zub, 20. 

ZlgfM, 18 . 

Zekbira, Tsakarei. Tftbrui, 228, 230! 
Zariko, 20. 94. 

Zaboim 38. 

Zeua, 54,85, 89,1361., 140, 143f146. 
16lf.. 177,180. 183,185, 187, 198. 
216, 225. 231, 247, 252; sDyaUs, 
Sky Father. 8, 49f.. 100,137f., 147, 
150r., 183f., 244, ere.;sa aerpenl. 
(Zeua Kteaioa, =Ba1a-?ima 
Ka4ia*2), 137; saa ngle. MO. 
164 : foetared by Arnalthea, q. v. 
Zd, 142. 
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